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“Helping  You  Build  Arizona” 


Arizona  Historical  Data 


T.  territory  DOW  included  within  the  limits  of  Arizona  was  acquired 
by  virtue  of  treaties  concluded  with  Mexico  in  1848  and  in  1854.  Prevrous 
to  that  time  this  country  belonged  to  Mexico  as  a part  of  Sonora. 

The  act  cutting  Arizona  away  from  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  was 
passed  by  the  United  States  congress  and  signed  by  President  Abraha 
Lincoln  on  February  24,  1863. 

Governor  John  N.  Goodwin  and  other  territorial  officials  reached  Navajo 
SDiines  now  in  Navajo  County,  on  December  29,  1863,  where,  on  that 
the  governor  issued  a proclamation  inaugurating  tne  territorial  govemmc-.. 

ESSS  -i  i the  logisature.  Th. 

Wftfl  relocated  at  Prescott  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1877.  On  February  , 
1889,  the  territorial  capital  was  permanently  located  at  Phoemx,  where  it 
has  remained  since. 

Arizona  became  a state  on  February  14, 1912,  by  virtue  of  a congressional 
act  passed  in  1911. 

The  officers  appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  who  were  responsible  for 
the  first  Arizona  tectorial  government  were:  John  N Godwin  of  Marne, 
Governor  Richard  C.  McCormick,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  ^e  'J' 
William  F.  Turner,  of  Iowa,  Chief  Justiee;  William  T.  HoweV of  Mmhrgan 
and  Joseph  P Allyn,  of  Connecticut,  associate  justices;  Almon  Gage,  of  New 
York  attorney  general;  Levi  Bashford,  of  Wisconsin,  Surveyor  General 
Milton  B.  Duffield,  of  New  York,  U.  S.  Marshal;  Charles  D.  Poston,  of 
Kentucky,  Superintendent  Indian  affairs. 

The  first  Arizona  Stole  officials,  elected  in  1911,  included  the  following: 
George  W.  P.  Hunt,  Governor;  Sidney  P.  Osborn,  Secretary  of  • 
Callaghan,  State  auditor;  D.  F.  Johnson,  State  treasurer;  C.  CL  Case,  Super 
intendent  of  Public  instruction;  W.  P.  Geary,  F.  A.  Jones  and  A.  W.  Cole 
Corporation  Commissioners;  Alfred  Franklin,  Chief  JusUce,  D.  L.  Cunmng 
ham  and  H.  D.  Ross,  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 
Mrs.  Baxter  Passes  Away 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Baxter  on  December ^1928 

Cormick  and  John  N.  Goodwin.  River  Valley,  and 

. 4>,o  -nnrpViasp  of  improved  farms  m the  bait  ttiver  vau^,  *** 

to  the  acQuisition  of  considerable  business  property  m Phoenix 

.1...  » • 

T Y T Smith  of  Phoenix.  Woolsey  died  m 1879,  respecrea 
and  honored  by  a large  acquaintance,  especially  among  t p 

neers  of  the  state.  -cvont-  Rav- 

Mrs.  Woolsey  subsequently  became  the  wife  o ! Frank  Bax 
ter  an  attorney  of  Phoenix,  and  later  she  went  with  Mr.  Baxter 
to  Yuma  where  he  became  judge  of  the  superior  court,  a 

great*  execuUve^W  an°excellent^bi^ 

£X\“^»trTX  Sy.f  her  activities,  bravery  and 

loyaltv  during  the  early  days  when  she  cal“®(?  hostile 

while 'King  Woolsey  led  various  expeditions  against  the  hosti 

Indians. 


Wyatt  Earp 

Wvatt  Earp,  aged  81,  died  in  Los  Angeles  on  January  16. 
Wvatt  Earp  was  the  leader  of  a desperate  feud  that  exis  e 

Tombstone  and  Cochise  County  bet  wecnthcthreeEarp  brothe 

and  Doc  Holiday  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Clantonsandtv 
reys  on  the  other.  Wyatt  Earp  was  a deputy  United  SUtesmar 
shal  and  one  of  his  brothers  was  chief  of  police  of  Tombstone. 
Doc’ Holiday  was  a noted  gambler.  The  Clantons  and  McL0  ^ 
revs  were  ranchmen  and  cattle  rustlers.  This  feud  reached  its 
climax  in  a pitched  battle  on  the  streets  of  Tom^®^n® "^ed 
the  Earps  were  victorious,  killing  three  men.  y 
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and  acquitted  and  soon  the  Earps  left  Tombstone  and  never  re- 
turned. The  presence  and  activity  of  the  Earps  in  Tombstone 
is  featured  in  two  books,  one  by  Walter  Noble  Burns,  and  the 
other  by  Col.  Breakenridge,  descriptive  of  the  exciting  and  early 
days  of  Tombstone  and  Cochise  County. 

Both  of  these  authors  agree  that  Wyatt  Earp  was  the  leader 
of  the  Earps,  Holiday  and  others  in  Tombstone,  but  disagree  as 
to  whether  he  was  a conscientious  law  and  order  enforcer,  or 
whether  he  was  in  league  with  stage  robbers  and  those  engaged 
in  other  forms  of  outlawry.  The  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Wyatt  Earp  revived,  among  those  who  knew  Tombstone  in  early 
days,  discussions  of  many  exciting  events  which  stirred  that 
mining  camp  during  the  time  the  Earps  were  prominent  there. 

Says  the  Tombstone  Epitaph  : 

“Tombstone  remembers  Wyatt  Earp  best  for  two  important 
episodes  in  the  history  of  this  place  in  which  he  took  part.  The 
first  was  the  rescue  of  Johnnv-Behind-the-Deuce  from  a mob  of 
500  infuriated  miners  of  Tombstone  and  Charleston.  The  second 
was  the  famous  Earp-Clanton  fight  on  Fremont  Street. 

“ Johnny  Behind-the-Deuce,  so  called  because  of  his  prefer- 
ence for  this  card  in  faro,  killed  a mining  man  named  Schneider 
at  Charleston.  Constable  McKelvey  loaded  him  into  a spring 
wagon  and  outran  his  pursuers  to  Tombstone. 

‘‘When  McKelvey  arrived  in  Tombstone  Wyatt  Earp  was 
dealing  faro  in  the  Oriental  Saloon.  Telegraphic  communication 
had  already  advised  Tombstone  of  the  killing,  and  the  Charles- 
ton men  soon  joined  forces  with  Tombstone  to  lynch  the  little 
gambler.  Stepping  to  the  front  door,  Wyatt  saw  a block  west,  at 
Fifth  and  Toughnut  Streets,  an  excited  crowd  gathered  about 
the  newly  arrived  horsemen  from  Charleston. 

“An  ominous,  confused  murmur  rose  from  the  direction  of 
the  hill;  a deep  moaning  bellow  like  that  of  brutes  stirring  to 
fury ; the  note  of  menace  unmistakable.  The  mob  was  starting. 
Advancing  to  take  their  prisoner,  the  mob  came  face  to  face 
with  Wyatt  Earp  at  a distance  of  twenty  paces.  He  stood  alone 
in  the  middle  of  Allen  Street,  a double-barreled  shotgun  resting 
in  the  crook  of  his  elbow. 

“ ‘Hold  on,  boys.’  The  mob  halted  in  its  forward  sweep. 
‘That  fool’s  bluffing,’  the  shout  was  vibrant  with  impatient  re- 
sentment. ‘Call  his  bluff  and  watch  him  quit.’ 

“Wyatt  Earp  brought  his  shotgun  to  his  shoulder  with  & 
snap.  At  the  level  of  a man’s  heart,  he  swung  its  muzzle  very 
slowly  across  the  crowd  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other, 
and  very  slowly  back  again. 
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‘I’ll  blow  the 


“ ‘Don’t  make  any  mistake,’  he  flungback. 

belly  off  of  the  first  man  that  ^kes  ajnov^  proposition. 

4 ‘The  drama  had  rushed  to  a crisis,  lie  e i they 

IsSsSsSss 

“ in  whi.hWy.tt 

Si»  »r  Mty  d.u.rs  «.h  .g.™t  th. 

prisoners.  morn.ng  ftS  Ike  clanton  and  Tom  McLowcry,  ac- 
• a w "Riilv  Clanton  and  Frank  McLowery,  were  comm0 

c°mpanied  by  Bilb  Clanton  confronted  by  the  town  mar- 

as  his  body  gradually  slipped  H1?,  ^nEarp  and  Virgil  Earp 
Clanton  managed  to  escape,  and  Morgan  Earp  ana  irD 

W^‘Wyna«dEarp  leaves  his  widow  Ur,  Sadie  Earp,  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  W.  Edward,  of  Highland,  California. 


Ail  Arizona  Builder  Taken  by  Death 
Charles  E Mills,  aged  62,  died  in  Phoenix  on  the  morning 

Bisbee  from  the  town  of  Fairbank,  on  what  was  then  a line  of 
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the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  operating  between  Benson  and  Guayma9. 
After  a short  time  on  this  work,  he  went  to  Bisbee  and  was  given 
emplo}Tment  as  an  engineer  in  the  mines  owned  by  the  Copper 
Queen  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  of  which  the  late  Ben 
Williams  was  general  manager;  it  was  not  long  until  he  was 
given  a position  in  the  general  office  of  the  company.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  late  Dr.  James  Douglas,  who  sent 
him  to  Yavapai  County  to  look  after  the  Phelps  Dodge  interests 
there,  including  the  Big  Bug  and  Senator  mines.  In  1896  he 
was  called  to  more  responsible  duty  by  Dr.  Douglas,  and  was 
made  general  manager  of  the  Detroit  Copper  Company  at  Mo- 
renci,  Arizona.  At  Morenci  Mr.  Mills,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Douglas,  converted  a typical  * * rawhide*  ’ mining  camp,  prin- 
cipally constructed  of  dry-goods  boxes,  with  tin  obtained  by  cut- 
ting up  coal  oil  cans  for  rooting,  into  a towm  unexcelled  in  any 
mining  community  in  the  Southwest,  with  new  store,  general  of- 
fice, hotel,  new  school  system,  an  up-to-date  water  system,  with 
water  coming  into  it  from  Eagle  Creek,  a drainage  of  the  White 
Mountains. 

Mr.  Mills  resigned  his  well-paid  position  at  Morenci,  and 
going  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  was  able  to  enlist  as  a private  in 
Company  A,  Rough  Rider  Regiment,  of  which  the  late  W.  0. 
(“Bucky”)  O’Neill  w7as  captain.  He  served  through  the  Cuban 
campaign,  w*as  afflicted  with  fever  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  but  finally  returned  to  his  old  position.  He  left 
Morenci  several  years  later  to  accept  the  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  Inspiration  Mining  Company  in  the  Globe-Miami 
district,  where  he  outlined  and  constructed  the  original  system 
of  mining  and  reduction  of  copper  ore  there,  including  under- 
ground and  hoisting  works  and  the  original  concentrator  mill. 

While  at  Morenci  he,  with  his  friend,  II.  S.  Van  Gorder, 
promoted  the  Gila  Valley  Bank  at  Solomonville,  with  I.  E.  Solo- 
mon, D.  W.  Wickersham  and  other  Graham  County  pioneers. 
Aftenvards  this  commercial  enterprise  became  the  Gila  Valley 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  with  branches  at  Clifton,  Morenci 
and  Globe.  All  these  banking  houses  became  branches  of  the 
Valley  Bank,  of  Phoenix,  after  Mr.  Mills  and  his  friends  took 
over  the  control  of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Mills  had  been  commissioned  as  a major  in  the  World 
War,  and  was  in  New  York  ready  to  sail  for  France  w'hen  the 
Armistice  w7as  signed,  u7hich  ended  this  terrible  conflict.  Then 
he  surrendered  his  commission  and  not  long  afterwards  pro- 
moted the  Apache  Powder  Company,  and  constructed  the  powder 
plant  in  Cochise  County,  near  Benson. 
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fnnpral  service  held  in  Phoenix  over  the  remains  of 


Northern  Arizona  Pioneer  Dead 
r^i  W IT  Burbage  74,  Arizona  pioneer  and  for  many 

„arv  20,  as  a result  of  injuries  received  in  a Santa  Fejn 
wreck  at  Hesperia,  California,  on  December  28.  He  sunereu  a 

hTOk%nXZ  l^eTl rtona0  iS  ^^^0  friends 

attorney  for  the  Santa  Fe  for  many  years.  . 

For  three  successive  terms,  Col.  Burbage  served  as  district 

attorney  for  Apache  County.  He  entered  into  a ■ 
with  F.  \V.  Wilson,  and  they  organized  the  Navajo  County  Bar 
in  Winslow  in  1900.  Burbage  was  president  of  the  bank  for 
considerable  period.  He  and  Nelson  also  organized  the  ^Pache 
County  Bank  at  St.  Johns.  The  two  banks  merged  m 1909, be- 
coming the  Apache-Navajo  Bank  and  Trust  Compan>. 
principal  offices  at  Winslow  and  branches  at  St.  Johns  and  Hol- 

hr°°Col  Burbage  was  Democratic  delegate  to  the  national  con- 

-2'S  in  1896.  nnd  for  ™ 

and  national  politics.  He  was  also  widely  known  in  fraternal 

'‘^Besides  his  widow  and  daughter  in  Los  Angeles,  Burbage  is 
survived  by  one  son,  E.  C.  Burbage,  of  Winslow. 


B.  M.  GOLDWATER 

B M Goldwater,  familiarly  known  to  his  friends  as  “Barry, 
passed  away  on  March  6,  this  year.  Mr.  Goldwater  belonged  to 
one  of  the  real  pioneer  families  of  Arizona.  He  was  the  son  of 
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Michael  Goldwater,  who  was  a merchant  at  La  Paz,  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  as  early  as  1860.  Later  Michael  Goldwrater  located 
one  of  the  first  stores  in  Phoenix,  and  his  sons,  Morris  and 
Barry  were  here  at  that  time.  Later  this  store  was  sold  to  King 
Woolsey  and  his  partners,  and  the  Goldwaters  w’ent  to  Prescott 
and  engaged  in  business  there.  After  the  death  of  their  father, 
Barry  and  Morris  Goldwater  returned  to  Phoenix  and  again 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  which  business  is  still  con- 
tinued, Barry  Goldwater  directing  its  management  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Barry  Goldwater  was  a general  favorite  among  his  ac- 
quaintances, and  ranked  high  as  a high-class  business  man.  Be- 
sides attending  to  his  mercantile  business,  he  for  several  years 
had  been  on  the  executive  board  of  the  Valley  Bank,  in  which  he 
was  a ranking  stockholder.  He  always  manifested  a patriotic  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  his  state  and  home  county  and  city,  was 
social  in  disposition  and  a lover  of  clean  sports.  His  death  is 
a source  of  sorrow  and  keen  regret  among  his  large  acquaintance- 
ship throughout  the  state. 


MRS.  S.  M.  ELLISON 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Ellison,  aged  84,  died  at  the  Ellison  home  in  Phoe- 
nix on  February  2.  Mrs.  Ellison  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
P.  Hunt,  wife  of  Arizona’s  ex-governor.  She  came  to  Arizona 
with  her  husband,  J.  VT.  Ellison,  from  the  State  of  Texas  in 
1885,  and  they  settled  in  Pleasant  Valley,  adjoining  Tonto  Basin, 
where  Mr.  Ellison  became  one  of  the  very  prominent  cattlemen 
of  Gila  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellison  were  married  in  1864,  and 
had  the  former  lived  a few  days  longer  they  would  have  cele- 
brated their  sixty-fourth  wedding  anniversary.  Mrs.  Ellison 
was  a woman  who  did  her  full  share  as  a pioneer  of  Arizona,  and 
helped  develop  the  state,  particularly  in  the  Tonto  Basin  country, 
where  the  family  resided  for  many  years. 


REUNION  FOR  ARIZONA  PIONEERS 

On  April  9 and  10,  this  month,  the  annual  reunion  of  the 
Arizona  Pioneer  Association  will  be  held  in  Phoenix,  according 
to  announcement  of  Chas.  M.  Clark,  president  of  the  association, 
and  the  ARIZONA  REPUBLICAN,  sponsor  of  these  annual 
events. 

The  meeting  next  month  will  be  the  ninth  annual  gathering 
of  the  association.  All  Arizonans  who  established  their  homes 
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•n  the  state  prior  to  1890  will  be  welcome,  regardless  of  whether 

depleted  by  death,  each  recurring  reunion  shows  larger  num- 

berSTheatpToS'am'on  these  occasions  includes  music  both  in- 
strumental and  vocal,  remarks  by  pioneers,  a grand  barbecue, 
andan  old-time  dance  at  the  Riverside  pavilion.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day  old  acquaintances  gather  in  groups  an  dr 
count  incidents  of 'the  pioneering  days  in  f mona  m which 
tliev  participated,  or  of  which  they  have  knowledge.  Th^  latter 
feature  is  intensely  interesting,  as  memories  go  back  to  the  days 

Spates 

and  bravery  to  meet  and  overcome. 


Dwight  B.  Heard 

On  Thursday,  March  14,  Dwight  B.  Heard,  outstanding  Prominent 
citizen  of  Phoenix,  passed  away,  his  death  brings  sorrow to -Ms large 
acquaintance  throughout  Arizona  and  the  Southwest  Mr.  Heard  was 
nearing  his  sixtieth  birthday  at  the  time  of  his  death.  WhUe  _ 
Heard's  time  of  residence  in  Arizona  did  not  entitle  his  name  to  appear 
on  the  roles  of  the  Arizona  pioneers,  he  had 

with  the  pioneers,  for  whom  he  had  high  regard  and  admiration,  through 
the  promotion  and  support  of  the  Arizona 

was  organized  nine  years  ago.  since  which  Mr.  Heard,  through  th 
ARIZONA  REPUBLICAN  organization,  had  entertained  the  pioneers 
annually  in  a reunion  in  Phoenix. 

The  future  history  of  Arizona  will  contain  the  name  of  no  man  who 
accomplished  mo^el  the  development  of  our  state  during  toe  years  Jif 
his  activity  here  than  Dwight  B.  Heard.  His  name  ^sa^aysprom 
inent  in  every  movement  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  state,  and  in  all  toes 
dvte  conferences  he  was  looked  to  as  a leader  and  depended  on  for  advice 
in  Maricopa  County  and  Phoenix  the  results  of  the  ^mP^tmicnts  o 
Mr  Heard  are  outstanding  and  surely  of  such  importance  as  to  per 
petuate  his  name  among  those  friends  who  survive  him  now, 
the  future  generations  that  will  succeed  one  another  in  the  hereafter 
We  believe  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  Mr.  Heard  in  Arizona  is 
fold  in  the  ARIZONA  REPUBLICAN  of  today.  It  is  a great . = 
ment  to  his  ability  and  energy,  and  its  daily  appearance  in  the  future 
will  keep  his  memory  green. 
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PREHISTORIC  IRRIGATION 

By  OMAR  A.  TURNEY 

A.  M.,  M.  S,  C.  E,  Ph.  D. 

(Copyrighted,  1929,  by  0.  A.  Turney) 

A discussion  of  the  prehistoric  irrigation  systems  around 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  may  include  an  outline  of  their  discovery  by 
pioneer  settlers  and  some  of  the  descriptions  which  have  long 
been  accepted  as  authoritative.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 'ob- 
taining copies  of  those  reports,  and  to  the  farther  fact  that  field 
observations  are  becoming  impossible,  it  seems  best  to  recall  the 
early  conditions  with  such  a degree  of  fullness  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  for  future  archaeologists  to  go  back  of  this  report, 
with  the  exception  of  the  physical  anthropologists,  who  still  have 
recourse  to  the  technical  paper  of  Dr.  Washington  Matthews. 

If  this  work  has  been  done  well,  then  we  may  direct  our  un- 
divided attention  to  future  exploration.  That  later  workers  will 
better  understand  the  early  culture  and  that  their  conclusions 
will  differ  widely  from  the  opinions  of  the  early  investigators  is 
probable;  while  the  interpretations  herein  given  may  be  forgot- 
ten, the  statements  of  historical  fact  are  dependable. 

During  some  years  given  to  the  reading  of  philosophy,  text 
books  were  found  filled  with  the  rewritten  thoughts  of  other  men 
filtered  through  the  brain  and  verbiage  of  book  writers.  Herein 
it  has  been  a pleasure  to  quote  direct  words,  uncontaminated 
and  unadulterated.  The  writer  feels  no  inability  to  crib  from 
the  work  of  others  and  clothe  ideas  with  the  appearance  of  orig- 
inality; neither  unfitness  nor  lack  of  any  other  qualification  to 
adequately  describe  the  red-on-buff  culture  of  the  Lower  Salt 

River.  . . - 

But  it  has  been  a pleasure  to  search  out  the  testimonies  of 
the  earlier  observers;  they  who  were  digging  in  the  Salado  ruins 
while  another  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  hunting  a weekly  meal 
ticket.  Each  did  his  share ; while  some  sold  treasures  to  go  out 
of  the  Territory,  ours  were  buried  in  a small  town  alley,  there  to 
remain  until  a place  wras  found  for  them. 

In  wTriting,  the  charm  of  the  ancient  life  steals  over  us;  the 
clan-castles,  the  sun-temples,  the  multi-colored  fetishes,  and  the 
many  ceremonials ; all  of  the  life  in  the  Land  of  the  Stone  Hoe. 
Would  that  name  for  it  might  be  chosen,  or  once  again  the  name 
given  by  the  old-time  archaeologists,  the  Salado,  that  good  old 
Spanish  form  of  our  preposterous  and  rightly  ridiculed  name  of 
the  advertisements,  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

If  the  absence  of  a longer  bibliography  shall  cause  any  to 
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„ .1,  authoritative  basis'  for  this  report,  then  answer  is 
made  that  our  digging  has  not  been  done  with  a lead  pencil  m 
^ dn  Jet  of  a scholar’s  library,  but  with  a shovel  in  ruined  build- 
KfkifSdL  and" half-filled  canals.  One  cannot  cite 

^^Evw y trustworthy  line  published  during  fifty  years  has 
been  drawn  upon  in  this  story  of  the  vastest  irrigation  achieve- 
ment  of  ancient  man  in  either  of  the  Americas.  Wherein  there 
is  margin  of  doubt,  it  has  been  stated;  elsewhere  there  runs  that 
dogmatic  assertion  of  correctness  typical  of  the  pioneer.  Th 
wUTbe  the  fullest  report  on  the  archaeology  of  Arizona  yet  pub- 
lished ; in  time  may  it  be  looked  upon  as  only  a starting  pomt. 

Our  valley  once  was  on  the  border  line  of  Mexico,  the  Gi  a 
River  being  the  boundary  line  from  Port  Yuma  east  to  tne  pres- 
ent state  line  of  New  Mexico.  One  international  monument,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  junction  of  the  Salt  and  Gila  was  on^  top  f 
a small  turreted  hill,  where  local  tradition  tells  that  Cabeza  ae 
VacaT  viewing  the  sc^ne,  described  the  Gila  as  winding  around 
three’  sides  of  a cone-shaped  hill  and  that  \ U',1^  ryp  r^s) 
“comes  in  from  the  direction  where  four  peaks^  (Four  Peaks) 
can  be  seen  ” Many  are  the  routes  of  those  Spanish  adventurers 
as  claimed  by  rival  historians;  that  leader  whose  name  translate^ 
“Head  of  a Cow,”  perhaps  was  nowhere  near  these  rivers  in 

1538.  But  if  he  were,  he  still  would  have  bee.n  “^d  States 
for  the  Gila  was  the  boundary  of  the  later  created  United  State 
on  until  1851,  and  then  upon  this  cone-shaped  hill  was  built  an 

international  boundary  monument. 

In  1864,  the  Vulture  Mine  at  Wickenburg,  and  in  1865,  the 
newly  established  Fort  McDowell  on  the  San  Francisco  River 
later  to  be  known  as  the  Verde,  together  created  a demand  for 
agricultural  supplies.  Farming  lands  require  a system  oi  sur- 
veys ; therefore  in  1866,  a party,  sent  out  by  the  government  to 
Bectionize  this  valley,  went  to  that  cone-shaped  1 a 
of  the  Salt  and  selecting  the  abandoned  international  monument 
built  it  up  into  a high  cairn  for  the  initial  point  of  all  fut 
surveys  in  Arizona.  Soon  thereafter  the  government  withdrew 
all  military  protection,  and  the  Indians  being  dangerous,  the 
survey  was  abandoned. 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  Gen.  James  E.  Rusling  was  sent  tom- 
spect  military  posts  in  Arizona,  and  m a book  written  b}  hn : , 
“The  Great  West  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  now  unobtainable,  he 
describes  the  mesa  land  between  the  Gila  and  the  Salt;  the  first 
account  published  of  what  we  now  know  was  the  largest  area  of 
ancient  irrigation  in  America.  Quoting  from  his  report : 
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“As  you  come  up  out  of  the  Gila  bottoms  you  enter  a tablo  land  fifteen 
miles  wide  and  forty  miles  long  which  bears  every  evidence  of  having  been 
once  well  cultivated  and  densely  populated;  broken  bits  of  pottery  are 
everywhere  Farther  on,  some  ten  miles  from  the  Salt,  you  Ibid  immense 
ruins  in  various  places,  and  soon  strike  a huge  acequia  winding  up  from 
the  Salt,  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  acequias  we  had  yet  seen  in  Utah 
or  California  were  the  veriest  ditches.  It  must  be  thirty  feet  wide  by 
twelve  deep,  and  seems  like  a great  canal  of  modern  times.  Just  where  the 
road  to  Fort  McDowell  crosses  this,  it  subdivides  into  three  or  four  lesser 
acequias,  and  these  branch  off  over  the  mesa  indefinitely.  This  great  ace- 
quia heads  just  above  where  we  cross  the  Salt.  The  river  has  a considerable 
rapids  there  and  the  ancient  constructors  of  this  gigantic  watercourse  knew 
how  to  take  advantage  of  it.  They  have  tapped  the  river  there  by  three 
immense  mouths,  all  leading  into  one  common  channel;  and  this  they  have 
coaxed  along  down  the  bottoms  and  gently  up  the  bluff  until  at  a distance 
of  miles  away  it  has  gained  the  level  of  the  mesa.  There  are  other  ancient 
acequias  furrowing  the  bottoms  of  the  Salt  on  either  side. 

“The  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  thoroughly  disintegrated,  are  scattered 
widely  along  these  bottoms,  and  in  some  places  there  must  certainly  have 
been  large  cities.  The  rectilinear  courses  of  the  walls,  and  the  dividing 
lines  of  the  rooms,  are  all  plainly  visible  still,  though  nothing  remains  but 
the  cobble  stones  and  pebbles  out  of  which  they  seem  mainly  to  have  been 
constructed.  The  ancient  builders  could  not  have  been  our  present  Indians 
because  they  use  different  forms  and  materials;  they  could  not  have  been 
Mexicans  or  Spaniards,  because  they  invariably  use  brick  or  adobe.  One 
thing  is  certain,  these  ancient  builders,  whoever  they  were,  were  good  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  and  they  must  have  peopled  much  of  Arizona  with  an 
industrious  and  dense  population. 

“But  the  Salt  in  those  days  must  have  been  a larger  river  than  it  is 
now  in  1867,  because  two  or  three  of  these  old  acequias  would  carry  off  all 
of  its  present  waters  and  leave  none  for  the  others  whose  remains  yet  fur- 
row the  country  everywhere.  The  present  day  Indian  population  is  esti- 
mated at  20,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  regarded  as  friendly,  5,000  as  hostile, 
and  5,000  are  half  and  half,  sometimes  friendly  and  sometimes  hostile,  de- 
pending upon  circumstances.” 

In  this  report  is  given  a map  of  canals  on  the  Gila,  Salt  and 
Agua  Fria  Rivers,  drawn  as  accurately  as  was  possible  by  men 
passing  through  a brushy  country  infested  with  hostile  Apaches. 
We  admire  the  public  spirit  of  the  general,  but  in  the  interests 
of  science,  we  must  state  that  in  the  total  of  several  hundred 
miles  of  canals  shown,  water  could  flow  in  eleven  of  them,  and  in 
the  remaining  seven  the  grade  is  up  hill. 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  the  first  house  was  built  by  John  Y.  T. 
Smith,  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Salt  in  the  NE  corner  of 
Sec.  13,  T.  IN.  R.3E.;  Smith  then  opened  a road  through  the 
heavy  brush  to  Fort  McDowell.  He  found  a regular  system  of 
sunken  ways  leading  in  a general  westerly  direction;  some  of 
these  were  used  as  wagon  roads  and  called  sunken  roads;  later 
on  their  true  character  as  ancient  canals  was  discovered. 

In  January,  1867,  Wm.  II.  Pierce  outfitted  a party  at  San 
Francisco  and  came  by  sailing  vessel  to  Fort  Yuma,  thence  by 
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u-ntrrm  to  the  Salt  River  Valley,  and  began  sectioning : from  the 
international  monument.  Trees  and  heavy  brush  covered 
’ lf4rlv  all  of  the  valley;  Indians  were  numerous  and  unfriendly, 
rvc'y  evening  a camp  was  made  in  the  river  bottom,  and  then 
under  cover  of  darkness  the  entire  party  moved  to  a new  location 
to  deceive  the  Indians.  In  view  of  these  conditions,  a splendid 
survey  was  made  despite  the  criticism  that  the  lines  do  not  con- 
neet°wliere  crossing  the  river,  and  that  Camel  Back  Mountain 
does  not  stand  where  shown.  The  surveyors  were  required  to 
enter  in  their  notes  the  exact  distance  from  section  i™ers  to  al 
topographic  features,  and  so  the  position  of  some  of  the  old  canals 

is  obtainable.  . • 

Early  in  December,  1867,  John  W Swilling,  with  a group  of 
companions,  came  down  from  Wickenburg  to  dig  a canal  They 
had  a fixed  opinion  that  the  entire  now  ot  Salt  Kivei  womu 
suffice  for  one  thousand  acres,  provided  only  summer  crops  were 
attempted,  but  for  a much  less  acreage  for  winter  crops, 
started  a canal  of  the  required  size  on  the  north  side  of  the  ri  , 
in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Sec.  lo,  directly  opposite  the 
point  where  Tempe  was  later  located;  and  this  first  heading 
swen  bv  many  of  the  later  pioneers  who  have  insisted  that  this 
was  a 'prehistoric  canal.  The  statement  has  been  so  published, 
but  the  wooden  piling  alone  should  have  convinced  these  observ- 
ers  that  it  was  not  ancient. 

After  digging  a short  distance,  Swilling  encountered  granite 
in  place,  and  finding  that  a reef  of  rock,  three  miles  down  stream, 
raised  a greater  flow  to  the  surface,  he  started  a new  ea 
extreme  SW  corner  of  Sec.  7.  Later  on,  whenever  their  rock- 
and-brush  dam  was  washed  out,  the  canal  was  extended  on 
through  the  present  Park  of  Four  Waters  of  the  City  of  Phoenix, 
where  it  passes  the  mouth  of  the  two  remaining  prehistoric 
canals.  Here  the  Swilling  ditch  is  at  a sixteen-foot  lower  grade 
and  passes  thirty  feet  distant  from  their  mouths. 

In  the  flood  of  1891,  the  City  of  Phoenix  was  threatened  by 
the  flow  of  water  which  ran  with  its  north  line  midway  between 
Jefferson  and  Madison  Streets  along  the  south  edge  of  the  pres- 
ent Luhrs  Building.  In  order  to  divert  the  flood  back  into  the 
river  channel,  nearly  two  miles  wide,  a temporary  canal  and 
dyke  were  constructed  close  to  the  original  heading  of  t e 
ing  canal.  After  a lapse  of  years,  this  city-dug  canal,  on  account 
of  its  high  position  where  river  water  cannot  be  diverted  mto  it, 
is  reported  to  be  prehistoric. 

Two  miles  below  his  canal  heading,  Swilling  built  a dwelling 
on  a low  mound  which  probably  was  the  remnants  of  a prehistoric 
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building  This  was  the  first  permanent  dwelling  m the  galley, 
and  later  was  the  scene  of  the  first  election  held  in  the  county, 
when  the  population  had  grown  to  a point  where  twenty-five 
votes  were  cast.  This  keen  contest  was  to  determine  whether  the 
District  of  Phoenix  should  remain  at  that  point  or  be  transferre 
four  miles  west  to  a section  of  land  which  had  not  been  filed  on, 
for  the  reason  that  no  one  wanted  to  grade  down  the  many  an- 
cient ruins  on  it.  By  vote  it  was  decided  to  move  to  the™6!**™ 
site  and  to  confine  the  name  of  Phoenix  to  the  tovnsite : the  N.  /2 
of  Sec.  8 was  reserved  therefor  on  Oct.  ZU,  lo/u. 

The  site  of  the  Swilling  house,  on  top  of  a PreWstonc  home, 
has  been  named  Dos  Casas,  Two  Houses;  close  besldeJh4 
west  corner  of  the  ancient  terrace,  the  dim  outhne  of  the  Swilli  g 
ditch  can  be  seen ; its  only  other  trace  is  back  m the  Park  of  Four 
Waters.  The  Swiiling  house,  the  oldest  dwelling  now  rem<unin0 
in  the  valley,  stands  there  in  an  uncared  for,  abandoned  condi- 
tion : our  public  spirit  could  hardly  be  less! 

Brief  is  the  memory  of  man : many  people,  seeing  tall  adobe 
walls  a short  distance  east  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  believe 
them  to  be  prehistoric,  like  the  rum  of  Casa  Grande..  No  pre- 
historic walls  are  standing  in  this  valley ; this  culture  is  older 
than  that  at  Casa  Grande.  Those  walls  belonged  to  the  first 
commercial  building,  the  Hellings  Flour  Mill.  M m.  B.  Hellmgs 
took  up  that  quarter  section  Sept.  1,  1870  while  across  the  river, 
the  land  crossed  by  two  prehistoric  canals  and  upon  which  the 
town  of  Tempe  now  stands  was  taken  up  by  Chas.  T.  Hayden, 

Nov.  6,  1871.  . . 

Among  the  original  companions  of  Swilling  was  Bryan 
Philip  Darrel  Duppa,  an  Englishman  calling  himself  Lord 
Duppa.  To  him  has  been  given  the  credit  of  proposing  the  name 
of  Phoenix  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  prehistoric  ruins 
upon  its  site;  in  fact  this  was  the  common  thought  of  others 
Swilling,  having  been  a member  of  Stonewall  Jackson  s command 
in  the  Civil  War,  urged  that  it  be  named  in  honor  of  his  leader. 
To  Duppa  though  must  be  given  the  undivided  credit  for  pro- 
posing the  name  of  Tempe,  taken  from  the  Yale  of  Tempe  (accent 
on  the  first  syllable  in  the  Greek),  a valley  located  on  the  east 
coast  of  Greece;  a valley  famed  among. Greek  and  Roman  poets 
for  its  fruits  and  flowers.  Every  account  of  early  Phoenix  con- 
tains stories  of  that  romantic  character,  Lord  Duppa.  IDs  family 
were  of  sufficient  eminence  and  their  line  so  well  established  in 
English  historical  records,  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  obtain 
his  proven  ancestry  through  thirteen  generations ; a copy  appears 
in  the  Arizona  Republican,  April  13,  1927. 
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In  1883,  Ad.  F.  Bandelier,  historian  and  later  professor  at 
Columbia,  devoted  a season’s  work  to  a compansonof  the *pre- 
historic  architecture  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  a study  of 
the  ruins  on  the  Little  Colorado,  around  Spnngerville  Cooley- 
McNary,  Fort  Apache,  and  on  Tonto  Creek,  the  Verde  and  Salt 
River  '(1)  He  mapped  and  measured  many  ruins  and  found  ar 
ticks  of  yucca  fibre  and  cotton,  together  with  cotton  cloth,  corn, 
beans  and  copper  bells.  We  quote  from  Ins  lengthy  report : 

-fe  cs?i 

Ss&s&s  *4  £££ 

gome  cases  t\e  hoTe  wa‘s  erected  on  an  artificial  platform  as  at  Fort  Reno, 
Wber^:  atTempe8  on  thesouthsideoftheSalado, 

forth  b^the'partieSi  conditioiw"'©? ^r^nage^vhich^t^eatened^tr'uctures 
resting  on  the  natural  level.” 

Bandelier  proceeds  at  length  to  develop  a theory  th^  all  the 
ancient  sedentary  peoples  of  Arizona  New  Mexico  Colorado 
came  in  waves  of  immigration  from  the  Canadian  Noitlntest  at 
a very  early  period.  In  this  he  differs  from  Prof.  W.  K.  Moore- 
head  who  suggests  that  they  were  descended  from  early  Plains 
Indians;  later  we  will  outline  the  more  generally  accepted  theory 
of  Dr.  Kidder  that  they  evolved  themselves  without  any  outside 
aid,  up  in  the  northwest  corner  of  New  Mexico,  whe^e  the} 
spread  out  over  several  states.  We  may  present  our  ovmbelief 
that  those  who  lived  on  the  Lower  Salt  and  Gila  came  up  from 
Mexico  and  developed  their  culture  traits  here. 

In  1884,  Patrick  Hamilton,  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
published  the  “Resources  of  Arizona  , Bancroft  & Co.,  San 
Francisco,  copies  now  unobtainable;  it  gives  an  m'en  , 

ancient  ruins  throughout  the  Territory,  some  of  which  have  been 

overlooked  by  later  archaeologists.  Quoting  therefrom : 

(1)  Archaeological  Instituto  of  America;  Fifth  Annual  Report,  Cam- 
liriilge  University  Press,  1884,  pp.  32-98. 
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“Near  Tempo  are  found  the  remains  of  extensive  bmldmgs  which  are 
now  a mass  of  mounds,  but  the  foundations  of  one  have  been  traced.  275 
feet  in  length  and  130  in  width.  Excavations  have  brought  to  light  ollas 
filled  with  charred  bones  and  many  stone  implements.  The  mounds  cover  a 
wide  area  and  are  no  doubt  the  remains  of  a large  city.  The  marks  of  a 
canal  are  traced  from  the  ruins  to  the  banks  of  Salt  River,  showing  how 
the  water  was  brought  to  the  ancient  pueblo.  All  over  the  valley  of  the 
Salt  and  on  the  immense  plain  which  stretches  between  it  ^lla’fW®1Sd 

of  the  Superstition  Mountains,  the  ruins  of  dwellings  and  the  lines  of  o 
canals  are  plainly  discernible.  Near  Fort  McDowell,  above  tho  junction  of 
the  Verde  with  the  Salt,  are  the  remains  of  large  fortifications,  and  near  it 
the  outlines  of  an  immense  irrigating  canal.” 


In  1886,  Hamilton  published,  “Irrigation,  Its  History  and 
Practice  in  Various  Countries”,  printers  not  stated,  copies  un- 
obtainable, in  which  he  outlines  the  prehistoric  irrigation  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  also  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  states : 


“Earlier  than  the  records  of  authentic  history,  irrigation  was  Prac- 
ticed by  unknown  races  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  western  world;  and  the 
traces  of  artificial  water-courses  which  Coronado  encountered  in  his  expe- 
dition through  Arizona  in  1540  would  show  that  this  system  of  agriculture 
dates  from  prehistoric  times  in  the  new  continent.” 


At  a time  when  it  was  easy  to  observe  the  intakes  and  trace 
every  ancient  canal,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  federal  aid 
for  water  storage,  and  a map  was  prepared  to  prove  that  the  val- 
ley had  been  anciently  irrigated ; that  map  ultimately  became  a 
senate  document  and  will  give  trouble  to  future  archaeologists. 
It  being  our  purpose  to  summarize  all  the  early  information,  we 
mention  it.  One  canal  is  shown  parallel  to  canal  Eleven  on  the 
Turney  map,  but  located  one  mile  farther  east,  which  would 
place  it  on  land  too  high  to  have  received  water  from  its  point  of 
diversion.  It  also  shows  two  canals  concerning  which  the  writer 
has  no  knowledge  and  so  we  give  the  information  for  some  future 
worker  to  prove : 


“The  first  of  these  leaves  the  Salt  on  its  north  side,  about  two  miles 
below  the  Verde,  then  passes  through  the  south  line  of  sec.  12,  the  north 
line  of  sec.  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  the  middle  of  sec.  18,  13,  14,  and  the  north 
line  of  15,  passes  up  through  sec.  9 and  5 and  a corner  of  unsurveyed  ground 
and  enters  sec.  25  at  its  SE  corner,  thence  through  sec.  23,  14  and  10  and 
ends  at  the  KW  corner  of  sec.  3.  A lateral  is  diverted  near  the  NE  corner 
of  sec.  1,  T.  2 N.  R.  4 E.  and  passes  through  sec.  1,  2,  11,  14,  lo,  2-,  and 
along  the  south  line  of  sec.  21,  thence  through  sections  20,  18,  13,  11,  12,  4, 
33,  32  and  comes  to  an  end  at  the  south  line  of  section  29. 


The  above  is  apparently  a feasible  location,  but  no  traces  are 
visible  in  the  locality.  If  the  canals  existed,  they  would  cover 
70,000  acres  additional  to  that  given  on  the  Turney  map. 

“The  second  canal  is  a bold  proposition;  it  was  shown  to  head  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  seven  miles  above  tho  Verde,  and  to  strike  straight 
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tooth  to  the  NW  corner  of  sec.  1,  T.^S^B  ^ ^ and  g.  A branch  was 

the  following  sections:  2,  11,  • » jn  ' mile8  abovo  aec.  1,  first  above 

taken  out  on  the  eastside  a p t r ended  at  th6  sw  corner 

referred  to,  and  swung  SE  o mU«b  t ,atera,  branched  off  five  miles  from 
lTead3if  ihU  second  lateral  and  wandered  off  to  the  8E  and  then  the 
fiW  for  a few  miles."  . . 

The  writer  admits  scepticism  concerning  this  latter  canal - it 

was  able  to  supply  three  times  as  many  acres  as  indicated,  ma 

iucr  a grand  total  of  295,000  acres.  « n -v[rs 

Tlie  first  scientific  work  in  the  valley  was  fina  Y 

Man  A HemTnwav  of  Boston,  and  known  as  the  Hemmway 
Exploring  Expedition.  Frank  Hamdton  Gushing  mt  a par  y 
of  trained  explorers,  began  work  in  February,  1887,  ana  con 

tinned  until  June,  1888,  when  the  ca“P  waSc^ 

where  work  proceeded  until  June,  1889.  Gushmg  prexerrea 

concentrate  work  on  the  ruin  now  hmownas 

bdievin-  it  would  yield  the  best  results  ot  any  in  the  vaUey.  out 

on  account  of  the  annoyance  of  curio  seekeFr^e,^^ed 

thought  to  be  the  farthest  from  a town,  ^ven  here  the  oss^by 

theft  and  destruction  was  bitterly  commented  upon  by {h£^ 

elates;  the  despoiler’s  argument  bemg 

government  land  were  equally  the  property  of  e > 

eral  quotations  from  a published  report  aie  given. 

•‘Mr.  Cushing  entered  the  Dept,  of  at  the  age  £19  and  was 

sot  to  work  among  the  Zunis,  whom  he  pro  p J i,  Kate  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

r*?  ,t,S0  rlt  Tf  Banddier^'the  dteting^rteif  author  who  will 
phjsical  anthropologist,  ~ ^ a ^ jacob  L.  Wortman,  M.  D., 

write  the  historical  portion  ot  the  work,  ana  j a , the  xj.  S. 

Palentologist  ia  the  U.  S.  Army  w.  Hodge  is 

Surgeon  General  to  study  the  skeleta  m ine*gs  manager  and  Chas.  A. 

s&i  assyaartt  swam -a  ** 

Whenever  the  subject  of  the  ancient  culture  of  the  Lower 
Salt  is  mentioned,  someone  immediately  demands  considerat 
of  Cushing’s  discoveries  and  shouts  arise  that  we  could  know  all 
about  it  if  we  but  had  access  to  his  recorded_conve^ation51_  _bo 
(1)  Bun  Francisco  Examiner,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  25,  1887,  Jan.  2-,  1888. 
See  also  Century  Magazine,  1887. 
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insistent  is  this  claim,  and  at  the  same  time  so  splendid  were  the 
opportunities  then  afforded,  that  it  seems  best  to  consider  his 
statements  as  he  dictated  them.  He  stated  that  there  were  thirty- 
six  pueblo  buildings  in  the  group  which  he  named  Los  Muertos 
The  Dead,  and  a great  number  of  individual  homes  scattered 
over  the  surrounding  four  square  miles  in  a general  northeast 
and  southwest  direction. 

Cushing  described  his  work  to  reporters  and  as  Los  Muertos 
has  disappeared,  and  practically  all  of  the  other  large  ruins  like- 
wise gone,  it  seems  best  to  quote  at  some  length.  Garlick,  who 
will  be  remembered  in  Phoenix,  stated  to  the  reporter : 

“The  ancient  people  were  remarkable  irrigators;  I have  traced  their 
ditches  all  over  the  valley;  within  a comparatively  limited  area  there  are 
seventy-five  miles  of  main  and  supply  ditches.  The  entire  system  must  have 
comprised  300  miles  of  irrigating  canals.  Their  plan  of  irng ^on  was 
much  more  complete  than  ours.  In  the  first  place  they  were  satisfied  with 
very  little  flow,  they  were  thus  able  to  irrigate  land  which  is  now  a desert. 
In  spite  of  their  great  age,  these  ditches  still  remain,  in  fact  they  now 
serve  as  excellent  roads  all  over  the  valley.  Not  satisfied  with  river  irriga- 
tion, they  resorted  to  rainfall  catchment,  since  large  reservoirs  exist  near 
the  hills  above  high  water  line  to  which  water  could  have  been  diverted 
from  the  river.  In  the  Salt  River  Valley  there  were  4o0,000  acres  under 
ancient  cultivation  which  must  have  supported  a very  large  population, 
while  up  in  the  mountains  are  found  sacrificial  caves  and  pueblos  of  stone. 


With  Garlick  as  topographer,  a careful  map  was  made  of 
all  of  the  irrigated  land  south  of  Tempe;  that  map  formed  the 
basis  for  the  information  in  the  area  between  Tempe  and  Los 
Muertos  (on  the  Turney  map).  Garlick  also  stated: 


“The  Tempe  Canal  runs  for  a long  distance  side  by  side  with  an  an- 
cient canal,  the  east  bank  of  the  Tempe  forming  the  west  bank  of  the  canal 
leading  to  Los  Muertos.” 

This  contact  was  in  the  locality  of  the  Sedimentation  Basins. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  thousands  of  diorite  stones  scattered 
along  the  bank  of  every  canal  and  explained  their  use  as  being 
adapted  to  the  sharpening  of  the  stone  hoes  used  in  constructing 
the  canals.  Then  Cushing  speaks  to  the  correspondent : 

“The  Los  Muertos  pueblo  is  accompanied  by  a largo  tribal  oven,  often 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep.  Another  invariable  accompaniment  is  a 
large  mound  which  we  know  to  be  a pyral  mound,  from  tho  fact  that  it 
was  the  funeral  pyre  upon  which  the  remains  of  the  inhabitants  were  cre- 
mated and  their  ashes  sacrificed  to  the  waters.  Each  pyral  mound  is  situ- 
ated on  the  brink  of  the  pueblo  reservoir,  which  was  provided  with  gates 
connecting  it  with  the  special  canal  which  supplied  the  pueblo  with  water. 
There  was  something  particularly  strange  in  this  arrangement,  an  explana- 
tion only  to  be  found  in  the  sociology  of  the  people  and  in  their  religious 
habits  and  beliefs.  A unit  of  Los  Muertos  culture  was  a pueblo  with  its 
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, ♦.ihal  nvrm  and  reservoir.  Of  these  units  the  cities  were  com- 
"Ej  Tdtho  temple  building,  with  its  wide  halls,  many  stories  and  cere- 
monial  courts  affords  the  evidence  of  civil  government. 

Cushing  devotes  several  columns  to  build  up  a mystical 
grouping  of  seven  cities,  four  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  three 
on  the  other,  and  then  announces  that  Casa  Grande  is  also  bui 
in  a similar  arrangement  of  sevens,  and  so  too  are  the  ancient 
pueblos  at  Silver  City,  New  Mexico.  He  states  that  seven  miles 

east  of  Zuni  is  a group  of  seven  cities  of  the  type  ol i^tMbthat 
except  more  modern  in  structure  and  design.  He  then  tells  that 
thousand-fold  repeated  story  of  a lava  flow  stopped  by  the  wall 
of  a building,  how  the  lava  moved  about  the  walls,  and  then, 
many  years  later,  a rivulet,  passing  over  the  flow  cut  a channel 
in  the  lava  four  feet  deep ! This  cutting  he  concludes  mus,  have 
required  6,000  years,  and  then  by  comparing  the  two  types  ot 
architecture  he  knows  that  the  ruins  of  Los  Muertos  are  at  least 
4,000  years  older,  giving  us  10,000  years  as  a minimum  age ! 

To  account  for  the  abandonment  of  these  cities,  he  cites  the 
discovery  of  a skeleton  underneath  a fallen  wall;  to  his  mind  this 
was  evidence  of  an  earthquake.  He  recalls  the  Zuni  earthquake 
emblems,  the  sacred  conch  shell,  the  drum,  the  battle  axe ; on  y 
one  set  in  the  Zuni  pueblo,  and  then  he  found  a similar  set  here, 
just  the  one  set  in  all  Los  Muertos;  these  he  knows  are  the  sacred 
emblems  of  the  earthquake,  hence  they  fled  on  account  o 
earthquake.  Again  he  says: 

“I  wish  to  speak  of  their  practice  of  double  burial,  burial  by  interment 
in  the  house;0^  burial  by  cremation  in  the  funeral  The  Zunrs  ex- 

plain this  practice  in  a very  simple  way  and  the  excavations 
tos  have  fully  borne  them  out.  From  the  point  of  vrew  of  the  Pr^tive 
Pueblo  Indian,  pottery,  which  is  made  only  by  women,  is  created L and  ■ 
When  an  inhabitant  of  Los  Muertos,  not  belonging  to  ^i^  rontrol  of 
was  called  to  his  fathers,  he  was  cremated  because  not  havmg  control  of 
his  soul,  it  was  necessary  that  his  spiritual  being  should  bo  fixed  from  its 
earthly  ashes.  After  the  remains  were  cremated,  which  was 
on  the  brink  of  the  tribal  reservoir,  the  ashes  were  thrown  on  the  surface  of 
the  waters  and  the  bones  placed  in  a funeral  urn  on  the  brink. 

“The  pottery  of  the  deceased,  his  food  bowl  and  water  jar  were 
carefully  broken.  This  was  done  by  the  women,  to  free  the  soul  of the : pot- 
tery so  that  it  might  accompany  the  deceased  on  his  journey  to  the  ot  ex 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  priestly  class  were  ™torred 
chers  in  the  houses.  For  they  were  supposed  to  have  control  of  their  souls. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  they  controlled  the  souls  of  their  pottory ; the  pottery 
buried  with  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  Los  Muertos  is  found  unbrokon. 

“Tho  women  made  the  pottery  and  inscribed  upon  it  the  mythic  sym- 
bols of  the  race.  It  lived  to  typify  the  idea  of  artistic  croation,  its  decora- 
tive work  not  only  to  please  the  eye  but  to  remind  the  peoplo  of  the  mys- 
teries buried  in  the  secrets  of  time.  The  interest  of  this  pottery  can  hardly 
bo  estimated.  Artistically,  many  of  the  food  bowls  and  water  jars  are  fine 
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, *■  fV.o  av#  Hut  these  vases  are  particularly  rich  in 

in  shape  and  gorgeous  to  tho  «>  • mystic  or  religious  meaning,  as 

symbolism.  The  decoration  on  them i has  a ^mysUc  or  reug  ^ ^ Mtab. 

connecting  the  different  primitive  A * bolism  of  the  old  and  new 

ss? yszzisrwz  ■— » -•  •“  ■ 

ZUm“PoTe9t»ioie  ^particular  ia  fully  “"f oMifT ’patTe^on  the 

fooTbow,  jd  on  m 

is  the  characteristic  decoration  o 1*.  broken  circle,  suggesting 

of  that  of  the  Zunis  today.  It  is  re^esentM  oy  ^ ^ what  they  would 
the  finite  character  ot  man  s h e-  made  by  the  women  only, 

be  with  us,  mere  household  utensils  They  were^maae  y^  ^ were  con. 

the  idea  of  maternity  being  "ece8®  J h l soui3.  They  were  broken 

ceived  to  have  actually  lived  ^ taw  h-d  > 8;  [bl  bo  deemed 

when  buried  -1th  the,. - owners,  because^  vase^ould  no^p  ^ of 

LTateTas  Hs  cremation  "i;  this  way  its  spirit  was  free  to  join  that  of 

"”5£— - 

water,  the  great  source  of  the  tends i lert  y,  ^ off  o£  the  arm  0f 

life,  an  abundance  o ami i^e  s ma  f which  ^ symbolical  of  falling 
one  young  lady  at  Los  Muerto  • f*  f Log  Muortos  are  Ternark- 

water,  a common  amulet.  The  jewelled  i g A . « f suitable 

able  works  of  art,  and  possess  rare  rntnusic  vahm^  ^ 

Sr3rS;r« itssmk 

fields.  There  were  Other  ditc  . where  it  was  stored  in  reservoirs 

carried  the  water  into  the  heart ;o  * . b demonstrated  that  the 

and  used  for  domestic  purposes;  it  has  also  be eu  am  wa3  on  the 

Tn  these  articles  the  pictures  shown  are  of  the  moccasin- 
shaped  ofl Tr&Xio™*  here,  of  an  animal  figure  with  metate 
in  the  back’  also  a map  of  the  group  of  seven  cities  and  a plan  o 
“ne  of Sitifs,  all  laid  out  in  a pure  geometric  form  showing 
the  temple  and  many  small  pueblos  together  with  a great  num 
of  Dvral  mounds  and  ovens,  all  arranged  in  an  exact  order,  to- 
gether wiTh  an  oven  as  excavated.  The  decorated  potteries  are 
the  tvnical  Central  Gila  River  intrusives  and  not  those  of  the 
Lower *Salt,  of  which  analytical  descriptions  will  be  given  later. 
Cushing  concludes : 

-The  Zunis  today 

rt9.r  “VSK  regard  To^the^windf  boliev^g_^^_^g_^iill^_^lj-^^.^ 
(1)  Kunz,  Geo.  F.,  Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of  North  America,  Ti 
fany  Co.,  New  York,  1890. 
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a.  tr  .»* ^ctT^y 

^ abundant  at  the  gates  which  lead  into  the  canals  from  the  reservoirs. 

He  states  that  among  the  Zuni  are  fifteen  clans,  each  with 
its  own  emblems,  ceremonies,  customs,  pottery  designs  and  foods 
At  iTs  Muertos  he  found  evidences  of  similar  customs.  Each 
•lm  had  its  own  pueblo;  the  population  of  the  valley  must  have 
Wn  200  000  " the  least.  As  Cushing’s  work  had  been  done 
a moil"  the  living  Zuni,  and  he  constantly  compared  all  discov- 
cries  with  their  customs.  It  must  be  remembered^  though  that 

the  Zuni  lived  300  miles  by  Indian  trails  to  the  northeast  andm 
the  intervening  district  at  least  two  dissimilar  cultures  have  been 
di£red  which  bear  little  resemblance  to  either  „ Contrary  to 
the  general  belief,  Cushing  did  prepare  a report  of  the  Hemm 
way  ^Expedition,  a 16,000-word  account  which  apparently  con- 
tains the  discoveries  of  value.  (1) 

“The  ruins  of  the  Salado  Valley  were  apparently  terraced  but  investt 

effect  to  each  of  the  great  mounds.  width  bv  nearly  a 

temples  which  we  called  the  sun  temple  was  fifty  feet  in  widt  y - 

Enormous  ^oval  resefvoir, 

which  also  occurred  throughout  this  district. 

“In  Los  Muertos  fifty  great  enclosed  communal  buildings  were  re* 
vealed ^ by^xcavatLn  whilst  tfere  were  indications  of  many  »o« ^ each  and 
all  surrounded  by  a canal.  All  of  the  skeleton  especially  of  were 

with  few  exceptions  disposed  with  the  heads  to  the  east,  and  »h^htly 
rated,  as  though  resting  on  pillows,  so  as  to  face  the 

placed  at  the  sides  or  crossed  over  the  breast.  i treasures 

phernalia,  household  utensils,  articles  of  adornment 

Outside  of  the  communal  dwellings,  usually  at  the  ^estern  and 

bases  of  the  pyral  mounds,  occurred  extensive  cremation  ^remonies  Each 

burial  consisted  of  a vessel,  large  or  small  according  to  the  age  of  the  per 
son  whose  thoroughly  cremated  remains  it  was  designed  to  receive,  to  get 
with  the  more  valued  and  smaller  articles  of  personal  property  e^rificed 
at  the  time  of  cremation.  Over  each  such  vessel  was  placed  an  mverted 
bowl  or  a cover  of  a potsherd,  roughly  rounded  by  chipping,  which Bhowed 
traces  of  having  been  cemented  in  place  with  mud  p as  er.  broken 

such  burial  were  often  found  from  two  or  three  to  ten  or  a dozen  broken 

(1)  Notes  on  the  origin  and  primary  researches  of  the 
Southwestern  Archaeological  Expedition.  International  Congre 
icanists,  Berlin,  pp.  151-194. 
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veasels-  eating  and  drinking  bowls,  water  jars  and  bottles,  pitcher,  sphe- 
roidal food  receptacle,  ladles  large  and  small,  and  a cooking  pot. 

the  r“sdofotheCrh  articles  the'  nVt°u™Vf°XT^ 

SHrstM  « -rFSSH:; 

had  been  there  cremated.  From  a similarity  in  pottery  design  it  was 
proved  that  the  two  systems  existed  side  by  sido  in  every  °n?  °.  ®,  Tn  the 

cities  Another  distinction  of  class  or  of  clans  in  burial  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  no  pyral  mound  was  associated  with  the  temple  or  main 
of  each  city,  and  from  this  it  seemed  irrefutable  that  only  the  Hereditary 
House  Priests  occupied  and  were  buried  withm  the  temples. 

“The  ultra-mural  huts  or  house  sites,  having  foundations  of  thin  walled 
and  usually  somewhat  rounded  huts,  outside  of  the  walls  surrounding  com- 
mun™  buddings,  scattered  indefinitely  and  apparently  without  system i be- 
yond  the  onte?  borders  of  the  city,  designed  for  the farming  ! P0P»^£ 
occupied  both  in  winter  and  summer  as  shown  by  the  occurrence  witnm 
each  of  the  central  hearth  or  lire  bowl.  In  no  case  were  interments  found 
within  these  ultra-mural  houses,  yet  there  were  plenty  of  cremation  burials. 
The  art  remains  within  these  ultra-mural  houses  were  “variably  those  of 
an  industrial  class  of  people,  while  within  both  the  communal  buildings  and 
the  temples  were  more  luxurious  articles  and  sacred  paraphernalia,  and  the 

inference  becomes  irresistible  that  there  were  three  or  four  claesesorc  t 

constituting  the  population,  the  highest  of  which  occupied  the  temples,  the 
second  occupied  the  better  portion  of  the  communal  houses  along  wit 
lessor  order  of  priesthood  and  a middle  class  who  were  cremated,  and  finally 
an  outcLst  cLsP,  the  dwellers  in  the  ultra-mural  homes  who  were  the  labor- 
ing  class  and  which  at  death  were  cremated. 

“Among  the  older  Zuni,  as  reported  by  Coronado  in  his  letters  to 
Charles  V were  five  hundred  families  who  lived  within  the  city  wa"?  an* 
two  hundred  families  who  lived  without  the  walls  and  were  servants  if  not 
actual  slaves.  Late  in  our  labors  in  the  Salado,  an  extension  of  our  exca  a 
tions  to  one  side  of  Los  Muertos.  where  there  appeared  no  inductions  on 
the  surface  of  any  kind  of  a town,  were  very  many  deeply  buried  liuts^ 

mainly  of  the  ultra-mural  description ; so  "“^“^v^f  Lo^Mumtos  and 
rmmtituted  an  extensive  town  midway  between  the  city  of  Los  Aluertos  ana 
Z more  northwestern  city  of  Los  Homos.  No  temple  mound  occurred 
within  this  town,  vet  it  had  one  of  the  great  sun  temples.  Beneath  tie 
floor  of  one  of  these  huts,  near  the  ranch  of  George ^ Kay  Miller,  were  dis- 
covered the  paraphernalia  of  a Herder's  sacrifice,  the  paint-line  encircled, 
uerf orated  medicine  cup,  the  amulet  stone  of  chalcedony  and  a group  of 
fifteen  remarkable  figurines  of  animals  from  which  I named  the  place  Los 
QuZclt Also  among  these  were  bright-colored  rock  concretions  and 
crystals  which  I believed  to  have  been  fetishes. 

“From  my  long  continued  study  of  the  institutions  and  practices  of  the 
Zuni  I had  come  to  know,  that  as  there  is  no  accident,  or  rather  inexplicable 
thing  considered  possible  in  the  philosophy  of  the  savage,  hence  the  phrne- 
nient  of  the  things  he  had  used  or  buried  with  his  dead,  must  be  regarded 
as  having  been  by  no  means  accidental,  but  on  the  contrary  deliberately 
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, • A hnnoe  highly  significant.  In  this  manner  we  gathered  from 

lla^Muertos  and  its  associated  ruins  and  recorded  the  finding  of  twenty 
i cTiPt’iniens  exclusive  of  rejects  and  anthropological  remains,  com- 
thousand 1 spec^ens > ««lual'c  0 J iUttstrative  of  all  possible  phases  of 

K^Tife  of Zo  JeoX  together  with  an  accompanying  set  for  exh.bit.on 
it  the  Conor’s  dos  Americanistes  and  for  contribut.on  thereafter  to  the  Ger- 
mVn  fS"?  Ethnographioal  Museum  at  Berlin  I herewAh  refer  to  my 
former  published  contributions  on  ancient  pottery  art,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Ethnology,  1886.  ,.  . 

“Concerning  their  canals  we  are  impressed  not  only  by  the  prodigious 
industry  of  their  builders  and  makers  but  also  by  the  unavoidable  cone  - 
gion  that  they  harbored  populations  far  denser  and  more  numerous  than 
heretofore  has  been  deemed  possible  in  reference  to  any  group  of  North 
American  remains.  We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  population  of 
ttoX  must  have  been  sufficient  to  dominate  the  whole  vast  mountain 
area  B™ding  their  valley  lands  in  order  to  protect  their  homes  from 

mountain  enemies.  . 

“The  farther  our  work  extended,  the  greater  appeared  the  antiquity  of 
the  remains.  The  distribution  even  of  marine  shell  species  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  changed  since  the  shells  we  found  in  Los  Muertos  were  brought 
hither.  From  several  lines  of  argument,  I am  forced  to  place  the  abandon- 
ment of  these  homes  and  cities  at  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  it  might  have  been  much  more  remote. 

Early  in  the  work  Cushing  became  so  ill  that  application 
was  made  to  the  U.  S.  Surgeon  General  to  send  Dr.  Washington 
Matthews  of  the  U.  S.  Army  to  take  complete  supervision  ot  the 
work  We  refrain  from  comment  on  Cushing  s statements,  leav- 
ing interpretation  to  the  reader,  but  with  greater  pleasure  we 
quote  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Matthews:  (1) 

“The  first  mound  examined  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  a rude  pile  of 
earth;  it  had  an  irregular  rectangular  form  and  some  appearance  of  being 
terraced.  The  surrounding  level  plain,  covered  with  an  abundant  growth i of 
mesquite,  presented  to  the  untrained  eye  no  remains  of  human  habitation 
but  from  fragments  of  pottery  and  other  objects  strewn  over  the  ground, 
the  explorer  was  led  to  believe  that  something  of  importance  was  hidden 
under  the  surface,  hence  Mr.  Cushing  had  caused  a trench  to  be  dug  and  soon 
brought  to  light  the  foundations  of  earthen  walls.  He  pursued  his  investi- 
gations with  the  resulting  discovery  of  an  extensive  collection  of  habita- 
tions some  six  miles  in  length  and  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  in  wi  . 
mound  proved  to  be  the  debris  of  a great  earthen  house  of  many  stone* 
and  many  chambers.  So  many  skeletons  were  found  under  the  floors  of  the 
houses  that  Mr.  Cushing  devised  for  it  the  name  of  Los  Muertos,  the  town 
of  the  dead,  although  subsequently  ho  found  other  ruined  cities  in  the  vi- 
cinity  where  skeletons  were  as  common  as  here.  . 

“On  the  south  side  of  the  river  the  party  discovered  the  remains  of  six 
other  large  cities  within  a distance  of  ten  miles,  and  were  named  as ^fol- 
lows: Las  Accquias,  from  the  number,  size  and  distinct  appearance  of  the 

oM  waterways  through  which  the  departed  inhabitants  conducted  water  to 
their  fields;' Los  Homos,  or  the  ovens  (Casa  de  Loina  on  map),  from  the 

(1)  The  Human  Bones  of  the  Heminway  Collection,  U.  S.  Army  Med- 
ical Museum,  Washington;  Memoirs  National  Academy  of  Scwncos,  Vol. 
VI,  1803.  Seventh  Memoir. 
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number  of  earthen  ovens  found  there,  and  Los  Guanacos  (Alta  Vista  on 
man)  because  in  it  were  found  small  terra-cotta  images  of  an.  animal 
thought  to  resemble  the  guanaeo  of  South  America.  e °uses  ^ e 
cities  were  of  four  kinds,  designated  by  us  as  follows.  Priest  Temples, 
Sun  Temples,  Communal  Dwellings,  and  Ultra-mural  houses. 

“The  Priest  Temples  were  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  city;  as  a rule 
there  ^ only  one  to  each  city,  this  centrally  located;  but  in  one  city  there 
were  Te^cn  such  buildings,  the  largest  centrally  located  The  reins  gave 
evidence  that  the  buildings  were  from  four  to  seven  stones  g . 
building  was  surrounded  by  a high,  rectangular  wall  from  5 to  10  feet 
thick.  A portion  of  this  wall  remains,  and  being  filled  with  -he **  ,0  °r 
the  fallen  building  within,  lends  that  terraced  appearance.  The  lower 
sW  intach  building  was  divided  into  six  apartments,  four  great  and  two 
lessor-  these  apartments  probably  were  used  as  store  rooms  for  the  priestly 
Hthosin  maize  etc  The  other  stories  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  for 
priestly*  re^dences^  and  for  sacerdotal  purposes.  The  entire  budding  is 
thTugM  to  have  served  not  only  as  a storehouse  and  temp  e but  as  a lortres* 
These  buildings  might  be  regarded  as  great  mud-covered  baskets.  For  Urn 
thicker  walls  two  rows  of  posts  were  erected  and  secured  in  different  direc- 
ti^nf  by  means  of  smaller  sticks  firmly  lashed.  The  framework  thus  con- 
structed was  wattled  with  reeds  and  so  as  to  form  two  upright  hurdles 
braced  together.  The  space  between  was  filled  with  well  packed  mud  and 
the  hurdles  thickly  plastered.  The  thickness  depended  upon  the  distance 
between  hurdles.  For  the  internal  partitions,  but  one  hurdle  was  erected 
andTtlds  plastered  on  both  sides.  These  structures  of  wood  and  reed  no 
longer  remained,  but  the  cavities  in  the  walls  gave  the  evidence. 

“Sun  Temples,  though  not  as  lofty  as  the  priest  temples  covered L a 
greater  superficial  area.  The  smallest  was  100  feet  in  length,  but  like  the 
driest  temples  they  were  built  of  earth  on  a great  basket  form  or  frame 
of  hurdles, Pbut  the  basket  form  instead  of  being  rectangular  was  ell^ic‘a! 
in  shape  There  is  evidence  that  this  frame  of  hurdles  gradually  taP^d 
toward^he  top  and  that  the  structure  was  roofed  in  with i»  °£  * 

spirally  contracting  coil  of  reeds,  resembling  the  coil  baskets.  This  spiral 
coil  a J well  as  the  rest  of  the  frame,  was  heavily  covered  outside  with  mud 
so  that  the  structure  must  have  appeared  like  an  unbur.nfted’  i^n  amphf- 
elongated  bowl.  The  floor  was  elevated  at  its  edges  so  as  to  form  an  amphi 
theater  and  in  the  center  was  a hearth.  It  is  thought  that  m theso 
public  rites  of  esoteric  character  were  performed  as  well  as  the  sun  drama 
and  other  ceremonies.  The  sun  temples  were  usually  in  close 
the  priest  temples,  and  the  ruins  presented  the  appearance  of  low  oval 
mounds  depressed  in  the  center. 

“Communal  houses  were  the  principal  dwelling  places.  They  were  built 
of  mud  without  the  central  frame  of  hurdles;  they  contained  many  room 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  as  there  is  evidence  that  they  were  sometimes  more 
than  ore  story  high,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  much  resembled  the 
mode ra  terraced  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  They  were  too  large 
forthe  dwellings  of  single  families  and  they  are  thought  to  have  been  each 
the  home  of  a separate  gens,  clan  or  of  some  other  large  subtnbal  division. 
Each  was  surrounded  by  a separate  high  earthen  wall  and  goncrelly  by  a 
separate  canal,  although  in  a few  instances  two  or  more  communal  buildings 
wero  included  in  the  same  encircling  canal.  Each  had  its  single  water  res- 
ervoir with  a branch  canal  leading  to  it;  its  own  separate  pyral  mound,  or 
place  of  cremation,  and  its  one  great  underground  oven  for  tho  PreP*ratmn 
of  food.  In  Los  Muertos  at  least  fifty  of  these  great  buildings  wore  wholly 
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or  partially  unearthed,  and  it  is  likely  that  many  more  remained  unrevealed 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

“Ultra-mural  houses  were  small,  low  huts,  not  rectangular  in  form,  made 
of  sticks  reeds  and  similar  perishable  material,  lightly  coated  with  mud, 
and  possibly  resembling  the  hut  of  the  present  Pima  Indians.  They  were 
situated  outside  the  limits  of  the  towns  of  earthen  houses  and  not  mingled 
with  them ; they  formed  separate  groups. 

“The  works  constructed  to  establish  irrigation  are  as  noteworthy  monu- 
ments to  their  industry  and  intelligence  as  are  their  buildings.  The  ex- 
plorers have  traced  in  this  particular  part  of  the  Salado  over  loO  miles  of 
the  larger  canals;  the  mother  aeequias  and  their  remains  have  been  found 
at  distances  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  river.  The  miles  of  smaller  aeequias 
can  not  be  estimated.  The  larger  canals  were  30  feet  in  width  and  12  feet 
deep,  their  banks  terraced  in  such  a form  as  to  always  secure  a uniform 
central  current  when  the  waters  diminished.  It  is  thought  this  w'as  done  to 
facilitate  navigation,  and  that  the  canals  were  also  used  for  transportation 
of  the  produce  of  the  fields  and  of  the  great  timbers  of  the  mountains  which 
the  neoDle  must  have  needed  in  the  construction  of  their  tall  temples.  The 
canals  were  tortuous,  but  the  people  used  the  water  to  greater  advantage 
than  the  moderns  and  covered  with  their  system  a wider  territory.  In  the 
old  canals  the  fall  was  about  one  foot  to  the  mile  and  in  the  modern  about, 
two  feet  to  the  mile.  The  ancients  constructed  great  reservoirs  to  store  the 
excess  of  water  when  the  river  was  high. 

“The  old  canals  may  be  easily  traced  where  they  are  cut  through  hard 
soil  or  where  they  are  exposed  and  situated  with  regard  to  the  prevailing 
winds,  that  the  sand  is  blown  out  of  them  rather  than  drifted  into  them. 
In  tho  Superstition  Mountains  and  the  Estrellas  there  are  neither  springs 
nor  constant  water  courses,  and  so  to  conserve  the  water  of  sudden,  rams, 
the  people  built  dams  in  ravines  and  large  reservoirs  and  allowed  the  water 
to  flow  gradually  over  the  fields.  This  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  that 
the  water  of  the  rivers,  abundant  as  they  were,  did  not  suffice  for  the  needs 


of  the  population. 

“The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  buried  both  with  and  without  previous 
cremation;  those  without  cremation  were  always  buried  in  the  houses,  either 
under  the  ground  floors  or  in  the  walls.  The  cremated  remains  were  in- 
terred outside  the  houses.  The  wall,  or  mural  burials,  were  found  mostly  in 
the  priest  temples,  in  what  remained  of  the  first  and  second  stories;  a few 
were  discovered  in  the  communal  houses.  The  body  in  such  a burial  was 
enclosed  in  an  adobe  case,  and  a niche  wfas  cut  in  the  wall  for  its  reception, 
which  was  afterward  filled,  So  as  to  leave  no  external  evidence.  The  buna  s 
under  the  floors  were  confined  to  the  communal  buildings.  The  lower  ex- 
tremities were  extended,  except  in  the  one  instance  of  an  adolescent  female 
supposed  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  gods  to  prevent  earthquake,  she 
being  buried  with  the  limbs  abducted. 

“In  a few  instances,  in  the  communal  buildings,  the  body  was  buried 
partly  under  the  floor  and  partly  in  the  wall,  supposed  for  the  purpose  of 
economizing  space,  the  trunk  in  a supine  position  close  to  the  wall,  and  the 
lower  limbs,  elevated  at  right  angles,  were  placed  in  a niche  in  the  wall 
which  was  then  filled  with  mud.  Many  of  those  buried  undor  tho  floors 
were  children,  and  always  placed  near  the  kitchen  hearth. 

“Within  both  the  underground  and  wall  sepulchers  were  found  various 
household  utensils  and  articles  of  personal  adornment  and  others  of  a 
sacerdotal  character.  In  tho  mural  burials  of  the  temples  tho  articles  of  a 
sacerdotal  character  were  particularly  numerous  and  elaborate.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  reasons  we  have  for  believing  that  those  buried  without 
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cremation  were  of  a sacerdotal  and  higher  dassjn 

those  who  were  cremated  wcic  o * » whole  and  not  broken  or 

5K  lo  - gf^er  cremation ; that 

» with  tbe  children  wac  usually  ^broken  ^or  ^ 

base  of  the  latter  was  a coneci  o m0Und  was  appropriate  to 

of  the  dead,  a pyral  eemete.  y.  That  the  correspondence  of 

three  buried  in  one  grave.  -finish 

“Nearly  all  the  implements  and  tools  were  of  stone  of  beautif ul  fin 

once  inhabited  the  surrounding  country. 

“Everything  susceptible  of  decay  in  these  rums  had  d^^Pcar^<j^tfht 

but 

that  they  had  these  we  have  abundant  collateral  evidence. 

The  designs  shown  in  the  accompanying  pictures  axe  the 
patterns  of  black  figures  bordered  with  white  over  a red  base, 
while  a similar  type  of  decoration  from  Zuni  is  also  shown.  Later 
we  shall  make  the  statement  that  all  such  potteries  when  found 

in  the  area  of  the  Lower  Salt  River  are  mtrusives  from  the  east 
and  invariably,  so  far  as  yet  found,  belong  to  the  Central  Gila 
culture.  The  life  line  band  and  the  zoomorphic  figures  hereto- 
fore described  do  not  belong  to  the  Lower  Salt  types  of  decora- 
tion.  Dr.  Matthews  continues: 

Hr  two  square  mdcs  and  contained  about  13,000  inhabitants^  There  were 
six  other  groups  of  buildings  in  this  region  as  largo  or  larger  than  thw. 
and  there  Ire  indications  that  they  were  simultaneously  occupied.  No 
tice  of  anything  belonging  to  the  iron  age  or  of  European  origin i was 
bfought  to 'light.  There  are  other  ruins  in  Arizona  and  Isow  Mexico  whic 
are  positively  known  to  have  fallen  into  decay  and  been  abandoned  long 
before  the  historic  period  which  began  in  1539,  and  yet,  in  those,  text  e 
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fabrics  and  other  perishable  articles  are  still  found  fairly  well  preserved, 
und  particularly  the  hair  of  the  dead.  In  Los  Muertos  were  found  no 
hair,  no  cerements,  nothing  which  might  have  escaped  destruction  in  a thou- 
sand years. 

“The  Casa  Grande  of  the  Gila  was  a ruin  standing  in  the  Sixteenth 
century  probably  much  as  it  stands  today;  three  and  a half  centuries  have 
wrought  little  change  in  it;  but  the  similar  priest  temples  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Salt  are  mere  mounds  of  earth.  There  are  many  facts  which  point  to 
a close  connection  between  the  Saladoans  (the  people  of  the  Salt  River 
Valley)  and  the  ancient  Peruvians,  a connection  more  close  perhaps  than 
that  between  the  Saladoans  and  many  races  which  lived  nearer  to  them  than 
the  Peruvians.  Some  of  the  arguments  arc  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  ultra-mural  houses  there  were  un- 
earthed terra  cotta  images  of  a quadruped  which  can  not  bo  identified  as 
resembling  any  animal  of  the  present  North  American  fauna,  while  all 
other  effigies  are  easily  identified;  zoologists  who  have  seen  the  originals 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  represents  a creature  allied  to  the  South  American 
llama,  vicuna,  guanico,  etc.  In  various  parts  of  the  Southwest  are  petro- 
graphs  which  represent  the  same  animal ; some  of  these  are  located  at  con- 
siderable distances  away,  as  for  instance  in  the  Puerco  Valley,  250  miles 
away. 

“(2)  In  several  places  among  the  ruins,  on  the  floors  of  the  houses, 
were  seen  peculiar  groups  of  stones,  consisting  of  three  globoid  and  one 
ovoid  pebble;  these  are  thought  to  be  the  stones  of  bolas  such  as  are  used 
now  in  South  America  to  catch  wild  animals.  The  buckskin  cases  and 
thongs  which  connected  the  stones  are  supposed  to  have  decayed  like  all 
similar  material  in  the  ruins.  The  presence  of  these  stones  would  in  itself 
be  insufficient  evidence  of  the  use  of  bolas,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  petro- 
graphs  afford  additional  testimony.  Where  the  vicuna-like  animals  are 
delineated  on  the  ancient  rock  carvings,  they  are  often  associated  with  the 
figure  of  a man  holding  in  his  hand  a peculiar  four-branched  instrument; 
one  of  its  branches  held  by  its  extremity  in  the  hand  and  the  others  in  the 
air.  This  is  thought  to  depict  a huntsman  in  the  act  of  casting  the  bolas. 
(Five  rock  pictures  are  shown  in  illustrations.) 

“(3)  In  sacrifical  caves  in  mountains  surrounding  the  Salado  cities 
knotted  cords  have  been  found  which  are  much  like  the  quipus  used  by  the 
ancient  Peruvians.  Similar  knotted  cords  are  still  in  use  by  the  people  of 
Zuni  and  are  by  them  called  kispuwe,  a name  very  similar  in  sound  to  the 
Peruvian. 

“(4)  In  addition  to  these  indications  we  must  consider  the  great  and 
closely  corresponding  prevalence  of  the  ‘os  Incae'  in  the  skulls  of  these  two 
widely  separated  peoples.” 

Then  follows  a monumental  report  on  the  skeletal  material 
found  in  Los  Muertos  and  at  Zuni,  a report  which  seems  to  pass 
beyond  the  demands  of  physical  anthropology  and  to  be  a tech- 
nical study  of  osteology'.  Human  remains  were  obtained  from 
the  ruin  of  Los  Muertos,  but  those  from  Casa  de  Loma  and  Alta 
Vista  were  in  better  condition,  while  those  from  Las  Acequias 
were  the  best  of  all.  After  applying’  preserving  material,  these 
were  forwarded  to  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  for 
study.  Measurements  were  chiefly  in  the  system  of  Topinard; 
Klements  d’  Anthropologie  Generale;  Paris,  1885,  an  outline  of 
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which  he  rives,  and  in  addition  many  were  made  in  accordance 
to  the  German  system,  known  as  the  Frankfort  agreement,  an 
outline  of  which  is  also  given.  There  are  200  drawings  of  dmUs, 
half  normal  size,  of  which  69  represent  complete  skeleto > s 
found  in  the  Salado,  some  of  which  showed  anomalies  of  anthro- 
pological significance ; among  which  was  one  suggesting  rickets. 
Dr.  Matthews  states: 

“The  frequency  of  rheumatoid  conditions  may  seem  rather  surging 
in  view  of  mil/ climate,  but  the  Saladoans  were  a h-d;Work.ng  people, 

whose  labor  was  of  such  a character  as  to  cause  much  bending  of  the  bac*. 
and  to  subject  them  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  while  perspiration 
™ active  hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  they  suffered  from  maladies  of 
the  vertebral  column.  There  was  no  fully  aatiefaeWry  evadenee  of  the 
existence  of  tubercular  degeneration  in  any  bone  m the  collection.  In  se 
eral  cases  the  conditions  suggested  the  possibility,  but  m no  case  demo 
o+ratpd  the  eortaintv  of  svphilitic  disease. 

“Tho  most  noticeable 'feature  of  this  collection  of  skulls,  the  feature 
which  at  once  attracts  the  attention  of  tho  observer,  is  the  antero-postenor 
shortening,  and  associated  with  this  shortening  we  find  more  or  less  dcpres- 
sion  or  absolute  flattening  of  the  occiput.  In  the  most  marked  cases  we 
can  not  doubt  that  this  flattening  is  artificially,  although  not  neeessarfly 
intentionally  produced.  We  give  the  cranial  capacities  of  certain  Indian 
tribes  in  cubic  centimeters : 

Siouan  tribes  1463 

Pah  Utes  *367 

Apaches  1331 

Ancient  California  Indians  1323 
Navajos  *315 

Saladoans  1313 

Peruvians  1295 

“It  is  not  in  accordance  with  current  theories  that  a people  as  ad^nced 
in  arts  and  social  organization  as  that  of  the  Salado  evident*  ^ «ho“ld 
have  a cranial  capacity  superior  only  to  such  low  races  as  the  Hottentots 
and  Australians.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  too  that  the 
mains  of  the  Saladoans  probably  represented  a superior  class  of  thifi i com 
munity.  Still,  small  as  is  their  cranial  capacity,  it  is  greater  than  that  o 
the  Peruvians,  who  were  a race  more  advanced  than  the  Saladoans  Per 
haps  the  subject  of  cranial  capacity  m relation  to  culture  may  have  to 
reconsidered.  The  Saladoans  were  a people  of  low  stature  and  r^ther  shg 
physique,  and  the  relation  which  the  skull  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton 
may  be  a factor  in  the  problem.  We  have  as  yet  no  evidence  that  distortion 

reduces  the  capacity  of  the  cranium.  A-an«ioa  in 

“There  is  evidence  in  the  finds  at  Los  Muertos  and  Las  Acequias  in 
the  shapes  of  tho  pottery  that  this  peoplo  were  accustomed  to  carry  heavy 
burdens  on  the  head.  Such  being  the  case,  we  might  reasonably  expect  to 
find  the  various  processes  for  muscular  and  ligamentary  attachments  a 
the  base  of  the  skull  strong  and  prominent;  but  on  the  contrary  wo  find 
them  unusually  subdued  and  weak.  It  may  be  that  our  expectations  are 
unfounded;  that  the  load  on  the  head,  once  well  balanced,  requires  little 

muscular  exertion  to  sustain  it.  . ..  . . 

“Perhaps  the  most  interesting  featuro  discovered  in  this  series  is  tne 
great  prevalence  of  the  Inca  bone  and  its  kindred  anomalies.  The  Inca 
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. A . supernumerary  bone  which  lies  between  the  occipital  and  the  two 

bon.  and  bv  its  presence  reduces  their  area  correspondingly.  Its  pres- 

panetals,  and  by  its  , g j d We  have  found  among 

enCeplhoTe  SsTser's  of  SS  oc^pial  bones  and  have  examined  them  for 
seen  in  the  accompanying  table  of  comparative  ratios. 


Saladoans 

Peruvians 

Other  Amoricans 

Negroes 

Mongolians 

Caucasians  of  Asia 

Melanesians 

Malays  and  Polynesians 
Caucasians  in  general 
Europeans 

Australians  and  Tasmanians 


6.81 

6.08 

3.86 

2.65 
2.26 
1.70 

1.65 
1.42 
1.19 
1.09 
0.64 


i,,ent‘‘The  Saladoans  were  a sedentary  people  who  dwelt  in  cities  and  sub- 
sis.edTalmost  wholly  upon  the  products  of  the  soil.  Tht 

and  other  vegetable  products  must  have  formed  the  chief  artte  es  or  tne  r 
diet  although  the  presence  of  charred  animal  remains  in  the  ral"s  u'd'ca*e 
that  flesh  was  occasionally  consumed.  That  their  remains  are  pre-Colum- 
bian and  that  ?hcir  occupancy  of  the  Salado  Valley  extended  over  many 

hyoid  'in^^p^evalTnce 

Hr.  Herman  Ton  Kate,  also  of  the  olecranon  perforation  In  tbe  Prevale 
ef  the  olecranon  perforation  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Salado  stana 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  at  the  head  of  the  human  wVYhTcanary 

53.9,  while  the  next  nearest  to  it  is  among  the. . G"f °/J  ^ 3 fl  f 
Islands  of  46.0,  and  then  the  list  runs  on  down  through  a 80r‘e8  * n"e9J" 
the  modern  Caucasians  in  America.  We  believe  that  ‘ ba8r 
with  the  rank  of  a people  in  the  scale  of  races,  but  is  the  reeult  ot  some 
mechanical  cause  connected  with  their  occupations,  and  farthermore  we 
beUeve  that  “ results  from  the  repeated  and  forcible  extens.on  of  to 
arm  in  which  the  summit  of  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  impinges 
against  that  thin  bony  partition  which  ordinarily  separate  the  corono  d 

from  the  olecranon  fossa  of  the  humerus  The  absorPGo“  °f. fossae 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  a perforat.on  eonnecting  tho  two  fossae 
naturally  follows.  Our  collection  shows  no  perforation  in  infants. 

A discussion  follows  indicating  that  the  work  of  grinding 
com  in  the  metate  (the  mill-stone)  done  by  the  women  tended  to 
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cause  this  perforation,  and  the  belief  is  expressed  that  it  occurs 
more  frequently  among  the  female  than  the  male  skeletons.  Al- 
though the  men  did  much  hard  labor  of  various  kinds,  the  work 
of  grinding  corn  was  in  all  probability  performed  exclusively  by 
the  women.  An  exhaustive  report  of  the  length  of  bones  follows, 
but  no  conclusion  is  drawn  as  to  the  probable  height  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  is  a disappointment.  Prom  the  tables  of  lengths  of 
the  long  bones,  the  height  of  the  individual  can  be  known,  but 
this  ratio  may  not  have  been  worked  out  when  Dr.  Matthews 
made  his  report.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  supplemental 
deductions  of  interest. 

The  Cushing  map  shows  villages  in  the  following  localities : 

“On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  T.  1 N.  R.  3 E.  in  all  of  sec.  27  and 
34  and  the  N.  % of  the  adjacent  sec.  3,  which  he  calls  the  City  of'  Las 
Canopas;  in  T.  1 N.  R.  4 E.  in  the  SE  V2  of  sec.  21,  N.  edge  of  28,  8.  edge 
of  29,  SE  corner  of  30,  all  of  31  and  32,  and  the  N.  % of  the  two  adjacent 
secs.  5 and  6,  which  he  calls  Los  Hornos;  in  T.  1 N.  R.  5 E.  in  the  SV 
corner  sec.  29,  SE  % of  sec.  30,  NE  corner  sec.  31  and  NW  corner  see.  32, 
called  Las  Acequias,  and  in  the  S.  % of  sec.  22  and  N.  ^ sec.  27,  named 
Pueblo  de  la  Mesa;  in  T.  1 S.  R.  4 E.  all  of  sec.  15,  the  E.  *4  of  sec.  16, 
NE  corner  sec.  21  and  N.  1/4.  of  sec.  22,  called  Los  Guanacos,  and  the  cen- 
tral part  of  sec.  17,  the  S.  V4  sec.  18,  SE  ^ sec.  24,  NW  *4  eoc.  19,  all  of 
sec.  25,  and  the  central  part  of  sec.  35,  which  he  calls  Los  Muertos,  this 
latter  section  perhaps  being  the  reservoir  which  he  describes. 

“On  the  north  sido  of  the  river,  in  T.  1 N.  R.  3 E.  he  shows  a single 
ruin  in  the  S.  Yi  of  sec.  8,  and  another  in  the  BW  of  sec.  7,  and  one  in 
the  NE  corner  of  sec.  15 ; while  ruins  cover  nearly  all  of  sec.  9 and  10, 
called  Pueblo  del  Patricio,  and  ruins  in  sec.  3 called  Los  Pueblitos in 
T.  1 N.  R.  5 E.  ruins  cover  the  entire  central  part  of  sec.  33  and  are  called 
Pueblo  del  Juan.  The  foregoing  fractions  refer  to  areas  and  not  to  legal 
subdivisions.” 

At  the  close  of  the  work,  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  who  for  nearly 
a lifetime  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
showing  these  ruins  and  canals  to  a Senate  Committee  on  Arid 
Lands,  and  pointing  out  the  empty  holes  in  building  walls  where 
tree  trunks  had  rotted  and  disappeared,  and  the  regular  lines  of 
holes  in  canal  bottoms  where  logs  had  formed  diversion  weirs, 
declared ; 

“Before  us  lies  one  of  the  greatest  prehistoric  irrigation  systems  in 
the  world,  and  I am  fully  convinced  that  these  cities  and  towns  are  con- 
temporaneous with  tho  canals  and  that  they  were  built  thousands  of  years 
ago.” 

Col.  J.  H.  McClintock,  who  owned  land  nearby,  stated  at  the 
time : 

“It  seoms  strange  and  conveys  the  idea  of  great  age  to  see  the  roots  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  mosquites  where  they  had  penetrated  the  chambers 
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_f  these  long-deserted  houses  now  laid  bare,  but  though  a dozen  such  trees 
n av  have  gfown  to  maturity  and  fallen  to  dust  on  these  Bame  epots  the 
nm  of  their  ages  would  be  naught  compared  to  the  time  that  has  been 
* . j to  level  these  high  buildings  almost  to  tlieir  very  foundations,  and 

ever£ Trace  g0f  the  woodwork  which  once  abundantly  entered 
^to  theJ  structure,  save  such  as  is  left  on  fallen  or  deeply  buried  frag- 
ments of  mud  and  plaster.” 

Sad  to  report,  but  the  fact  remains  that  after  three  seasons 
spent  in  the  work,  Cushing  shipped  20, 000^  articles,  three  rail- 
road carloads  of  splendid  material,  to  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Harvard,  and  after  a lapse  of  forty-one  years  no  report  has  been 
made  by  the  Museum.  Under  the  title,  "The  Old  New  World 
Sylvester  Baxter,  who  states  that  he  was  field  secretary  of  the 
Ileminway  Expedition,  prepared  a report  (1)  which  contains  a 
picture  of  20  ollas,  bowls,  cups,  and  pitchers  with  stub  handles, 
all  of  which  are  decorated  with  the  characteristic  designs  belong- 
ing to  the  Central  Gila  ware,  and  which  we  emphatically  assert 
are  intrusive  wares  even  if  found  here,  and  that  they  are  wholly 
dissimilar  from  the  red-on-buff  wares  made  in  the  Lower  bait. 
Baxter  had  been  acquainted  with  Cushing  for  seven  years  pre- 
viously, and,  like  all  who  came  in  contact  with  this  remarkable 
man,  became  imbued  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  leader.  Despite 
our  endeavor  to  suppress  the  unwarranted  assumptions  made  by 
Cushing,  we  acknowledge  his  power  over  men,  a power  which 
seems  to  have  colored  the  judgment  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  and  which  has  caused  the  omission  herefrom  ot  mate- 
rial which  otherwise  would  have  the  force  of  ethnologic  evidence. 
Quoting  from  Baxter,  as  he  visualizes  the  past: 

“In  the  midst  of  each  city  there  rises  a massive  structure  prominent 
above  the  rest,  with  walls  thick  and  fortress  like,  and  six  or  seven  stones  m 
height.  Around  this  there  stand  the  dwellings  of  the  people  m 
blocks,  with  flat  roofs  and  rising  in  terraces  three  or  four 
One  of  these  blocks  may  cover  acres  of  ground.  In  each  Clty  we  f?d  . 
other  public  building,  a great  oval  structure  of  one  story;  and  agam 
side  of  all  the  high  massive  walls  enclosing  each  block  huts  not i unlike  > t 
great  oval  structure  and  covered  with  sloping  thatch  instead  of  flat  earthen 
rooting.  Between,  around,  and  beside  the  blocks  there  run  the  canals  their 
course  marked  by  trees.  Beside  each  block  of  dwellings  there  is  a reservo 
filled  with  water,  and  occasionally  there  are  two.  Near  the  reservon  is  a 
heap  of  earth,  and  each  building  has  close  beside  it  a largo  Circular  p t . 
Far  off,  on  the  borders  of  the  fields,  stand  hamlets  of  thatched  buts,  with 
•ides  of  wattled  cane,  precisely  like  those  clustered  nearer  the  larger  build 
iugs.  In  two  or  three  of  tho  cities,  instead  of  one  great  contral  structure 
there  stand  several  smaller  edifices  of  similar  aspect  in  various  parts  of  tno 

“The  population  is  a race  like  that  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  tod!iy’  buJ 
theirs  is  a stone  age  civilization  and  more  highly  orgamzod  than  that  of 

(1)  Boston  Herald,  Apr.  15,  1888;  later  reprinted  as  a 40-page  pam- 
phlet by  the  Salem  Press,  Mass. 
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its  surviving  remnants.  The  people  are  industrious,  peaceable  and  con- 
tented, but  they  must  have  their  full  share  of  pain  and  suffering  which 
have  been  the  lot  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  The  men  till  the  fields  and  en- 
gage in  the  chase;  the  women  attend  to  the  household  duties,  cook  the  food 
and  grind  the  maize  into  fine  meal  in  the  stone  metates,  and  they  make 
and  bake  the  pottery,  decorating  it  with  designs  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  a still  remote  past. 

“There  is  a deal  of  mechanical  activity  always  going  on  among  the 
men,  for  the  fashioning  of  the  various  implements  of  stone  and 'bone,  the 
grinding  and  rubbing  down  of  the  stone  axes  to  their  symmetrical  shapes 
and  true  lines  necessitates  an  amount  of  patient  labor  that  would  bo  the 
despair  of  one  of  our  nineteenth-century  workmen.  With  these  tools  we  sco 
them  hewing  trees  and  chopping  and  working  the  wood  into  various  mate- 
rials used  in  their  house  construction,  shaping  it  into  bows  and  arrows 
and  making  various  utensils;  we  see  them  chipping  stones  into  nicely 
formed  arrow  heads,  spear  heads  and  knives;  we  watch  them  making  their 
highly  prized  articles  of  adornment  from  sea  shells  and  turquoises  and 
other  stones  precious  in  their  eyes.  Men  are  coming  and  gging,  bearing 
heavy  burdens  on  their  backs,  deer  and  antelope  from  the  chase,  grain  from 
the  fields,  or  staggering  beneath  the  weight  of  heavy  stones  from  the  river 
bed,  or  rough  blocks  of  hard,  porous  lava,  to  be  shaped  into  the  indispensable 
metates.  Occasionally  a man  comes  in  from  a long  journey  to  the  distant 
Gulf  of  California,  or  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  bringing  the  equivalent  of 
several  small  fortunes  in  the  shape  of  loads  of  the  most  coveted  varieties  of 
shell  to  be  worked  into  bracelets,  ear-rings,  beads,  and  small  shells  for  use 
as  strings  of  tinkling  bells  and  large  ones  for  use  in  sacred  ceremonies. 

“In  their  undertakings  which  concern  the  people  as  a whole,  they  are 
cooperative,  and  the  individual  subordinates  himself  completely  to  the  com- 
munity, which  works  as  a unit,  and  thus  constructs  the  extensive  irrigating 
systems  and  the  public  edifices,  which  even  to  us  seem  gigantic  in  their 
extent  and  conception.  Without  this  unity  of  effort  they  would  have  been 
impossible. 

“One  feature  of  their  cooperative  work  is  the  public  ovens  belonging  to 
each  block  of  buildings.  Each  block  was  occupied  by  a distinct  clan,  and 
in  these  ovens  or  baking  pits,  enormous  quantities  of  food  are  cooked,  to  be 
shared  by  the  entire  clan.  Great  fires  are  burned  in  tho  pits  for  several 
hours  and  then  smothered  in  a shaft  at  the  bottom;  green  branches  are 
then  thrown  in  to  make  a lining  of  considerable  depth,  and  on  these  are 
placed  largo  amounts  of  green  corn  and  other  vegetables,  together  with 
meat.  More  branches  are  then  piled  on,  and  the  whole  finally  covered 
with  earth  and  packed  hard.  On  this  a great  fire  is  built,  around  which  at 
night  a sacred  dance  goes  on.  After  twenty-four  horn's  or  so  the  pit  is 
opened  and  everything  is  found  to  be  deliciously  cooked.” 

By  drawing  on  comparative  estimates  made  by  Major  Pow- 
ell, he  concludes  that  the  population  of  Los  Muertos  consisted  of 
13,000  people,  and  since  it  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  seven  cities 
in  that  group,  that  the  group  had  a population  of  at  least  90,000 
and  probably  many  more.  He  argues  that  on  account  of  the 
great  labor  required  in  canal  construction  the  population  must 
have  been  a dense  one.  Concerning  the  storage  of  water  he  states ; 

“Sufficient  amounts  of  water  were  diverted  from  arroyos  at  practical 
points  and  led  into  large  tanks  or  storage  basins,  generally  oval  in  form, 
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and  made  with  high  banka  o,  earth  toed  at  the 

Cktt  hTh.ityth:h;tinTith£rush  and  making  a fire  that  baked  the 
clay  into  terra  cotta.  t ti  ;t  was  found,  that  a email  canal 

in  outline,  ^ La a£?antage  hid  been  taken  of  a natural  depres- 

tmle  •»  m'}lb-  this  reservoir.  Considering  that  its  banks  were 

si  on  for  the  creation  o _ • lemeuts  and  transported  in  baskets, 

bUi-H  been  required  for  its  con- 

:;^Sn  A\ongathe  uL:  of  the  canals  were  found  great  numbers  of 
artificially  made  and  worn  out  ^|®,"^“t0"“'9ed  the  abandonment  of  this 

cuy;‘«  hrfve  ^ 

SET. 

3.Z.  SSS  outward  auTlb?  root  Sfc.,  a.  >.  — a ..,.0- 

qUak‘‘From  the  burial  gifts  of  a maiden  Cushing  ^cognised  ‘hat  *.  was 
probably  the  best  lo^  c^ld  <)f  ThSTSom  his  fund  of  Zuni  lore  he  found 

k-ssysr < f >■  “ sr«f  srs  rsx.™’. 

ons,  preserved  as  thoroughly  as^  but  glight  remains  of  tex- 

“rtes  have  been  found,  but  two  ^o^three  precious  scraps.  ^ ^ ^ 

whcn"its0  charmder^nt^the  ^ircumstences'  of  its  ^^^^^g^y^the^wfis 
account.  Many  of  the  designs  are  identical  with  hoso^ade  by  t 

°0f  i&Tta  sr«£ 

types^neoded 

tery  forms  and  designs  out  of  bashttiy.  P . ..  oreserved 

was  encountered,  protected  by  the  charring  o is 
pitahaya  fruit,  as  it  lay  in  the  store  room  of  the  temp  . 

Due  to  a quarrel  between  Cushing  and  Ms  financial  backers 
no  detailed  report  was  made,  but  others  publ.shed  mdependent 
accounts,  among  them  the  secretary  of  the  P^r  y,  • • JY ’ 

later  Ethnologist-in-Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  He  states  : (1) 

...;sas  s i^SSSSSSfSKS 

~ (1)  American  Anthropologist,  July,  1893.  '‘Prehistoric  Irrigate  u> 

Arizona.” 
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well  as  across  densely  wooded  stretches  considerably  beyond  tho  present 
non-irrigated  arm,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  principal  canals  construct*-! 
and  used  by  tho  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Salado  valley  controlled  the 
irrigation  of  at  least  250,000  acres,  even  without  considering  the  econora 
ical  methods  employed  by  a primitive  people  in  all  its  undertakings. 

“Their  canals  are  models  for  the  modern  farmer  to  imitate;  yet  they 
could  have  been  dug  in  no  conceivable  way  save  by  the  laborious  process  of 
hand  excavation  with  stone  and  wooden  implements,  the  earth  being  borne 
away  by  means  of  blankets,  baskets  or  rude  litters.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  outlines  of  at  least  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  ancient  main  line  irri- 
gating ditches  may  bo  readily  traced,  some  of  which  meander  southward 
from  the  river  a distance  of  fourteen  miles. 

“In  following  the  courses  of  these  canals  their  depressions  may  more 
readily  be  seen  in  the  dense  mesquite  forests,  where  protection  is  afforded 
against  the  drifting  sand.  On  more  open  ground  their  routes  are  generally 
effaced,  lines  of  stones  alone  remaining  to  mark  their  sites.  These  stones 
were  the  implements  used,  broken  and  cast  aside  upon  the  banks,  as  well 
as  concretions  grotesquely  eroded  by  the  river  stream  and  deposited  by  the 
natives  along  tho  banks  as  ‘tamers  of  the  waters’.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  no  instance  were  these  concretions  found  to  have  been  used  as  im- 
plements, although  many  of  them  are  admirably  adapted  to  such  purposes ; 
a fact  still  farther  attesting  their  sacred  character.  At  the  ancient  Pueblo 
de  Los  Muertos,  near  one  of  the  thirty-six  large  communal  structures  which 
formed  this  now  ruined  city,  the  depth  of  the  canal  bed  beneath  the  orig- 
inal banks  was  found  to  be  about  seven  feet. 

“Unlike  ordinary  irrigation  ditches,  these  were  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  control  to  some  extent  the  depth  of  the  current  as  well  as  to 
prevent  waste  through  seepage.  The  bed  of  the  canal  w*as  about  four  feet 
wide,  but  the  banks  broadened  in  their  ascent  to  within  about  four  feet  of 
the  bank,  where  a bench  three  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  canal  had 
been  made.  From  these  benches  the  banks  continued,  broadening  until  they 
reached  the  brinks,  which  were  about  thirty  feet  wide.  Thus  a main  ditch 
consisted  on  one  water  course  within  another;  so  that  if  at  any  time  a small 
current  of  water  could  be  supplied  only  at  the  headgate,  owing  perhaps  to 
drought,  the  lower  and  narrower  ditch  was  doubtless  always  filled  suffi- 
ciently to  supply  the  town  beyond,  while  during  the  rainy  season  the  upper 
and  much  broader  portion  of  the  great  canal  would  readily  accommodate 
all  surplus  waters. 

“The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  irrigating  ditch  which  was  opened,  as 
well  as  those  of  a branch  of  it  excavated  to  the  southwest  of  the  ruined 
house  cluster  alluded  to,  were  found  to  be  exceedingly  hard,  evidently  hav- 
ing been  tamped  when  moist,  and  then,  perhaps,  roughly  plastered  with 
adobe  clay.  The  extreme  hardness  of  the  canal  lining  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that,  instead  of  burning  the  dense  underbrush  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  destroying  it,  tho  natives  gathered  it  into  their  moist 
canal  beds,  where  it  was  burned  to  harden  the  newly  plastered  lining.  Very 
little  silt  was  found  in  the  beds  of  the  irrigating  ditches,  a fact  exhibiting 
either  the  care  taken  of  them  or  showing  that  a current  of  considerable 
strength  was  flowing  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment  of  the  pueblo. 

“A  few  rods  south  of  tho  canal  excavation  referred  to,  the  canal  was 
observed,  from  the  course  of  the  chipping  stones  and  concretions  or  ‘water 
tamers’  along  its  banks,  to  decrease  in  width  and  branch  off  into  two  canals, 
each  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  from  the  trunk  acequia.  Excavations 
at  this  point  showed  a number  of  post-holes  on  the  outer  banks  of  tho  two 
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former'exUte^ee  o“  S! 

farm‘ " iST ^ 

potsherds,  quite  a large  ^ ‘ 7 univalves  and  the  remains  of  a bundle 

^ r - 

felting  canaU  h?vi«g  ^ee"^^^rit714°^do"f  and" ofhermat^rfa^ from 

cutjng  l£  Mueno°s 

observed  that  all  the  unfinished  n one  ,mp "°chf°" ‘knives  and  hoes), 
(except  the  smoothly  water  worn,  and 

whether  of  dionte,  gran  e,  miles  distant,  and 

irr^SSSi.0 M:  — only  about  five  miles  to  the 
W0StnNedarly  all  of  the  pueblos 

were  situated,  not loSon' to  “stone,  cottonwood,  rushes,  willows, 
the  convenience  of  such  a location  ’ , canals  where  the  slope 

and  other  river  products  but  the  obstacles 

of  the  land  prevented  further  unph«  caXwith  but  a single 

beyond  the  skill  of  such  a ^ the  trnctf  ^between  the  towns  and  the 
exception,  pueblo  settlements,  but,  as  indb 

ISTthe  ™mifiXnsge:f°th^  lesser  canals,  bore  evidence  of  having 

=“■  “p 

is  ~~  * ■•“»»»  r,,?,cr  lx. ",‘S, 

rial.  Again,  countless  o exhibited  faults  in  chipping  or  flaking, 

pueblos  excavated,  which  clear  > * j£ad  the  natives  boon 

te»  “ 7taendmile8  ‘°  WMCh 

point  they  must  necessarily  have  b^n  conveyed  by  hand-  eJ(tcndod  i„ 

“fa  rWehint  rtT  & 

ancient  agriculturists.  At  the  „ay  be  seen.  Here, 

of  Mesa,  remains  of  an  extensive  irrigat  o * pmnn3trated  the  degree  of 
more  than  at  any  other  point  in  t e j W cy,  _ canai  referred  to,  a hill  of 
skill  attained.  In  the  original  excav a ‘ _ ‘ tract  of  fertile  land 

indurated  tuff  was  encountered,  beyond  which  a i la  g * J d b tb  irri. 

lies.  This  knoll  or  mound  of  concrete  was  partly  weirded  by 

gating  d i t ch  i n or  dev  ^to  pr  es  o rve^h  ™ j ^ C t h n)  iTg  h ^ t h 13°!  n d u r a te  d do- 

c“.rTa  work  necessarily  attained  with  inconcerv 
able  difficulty  and  requiring  a great  length  of  time 

“Several  years  ago,  when  the  Mormons  first  settled  utilgod 

the  irrigation  and  cultivation  of  the  fert  e includimr  that  portion 

this  ancient  canal  bed  for  a considerable  distance  mcludmg  that  po 

encircling  the  knoll  of  volcanic  tuff  mentioned.  The  writer  has  oee 
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formed  by  one  of  the  founders  of  this  settlement  and  builders  of  the  Mesa 
canal,  which  is  nine  miles  in  length,  that  the  saving  to  them  by  using  the 
ancient  canal  was  about  $25,000.00.  To  use  the  words  of  my  informant: 
“The  old  canal  was  utilized  for  fully  three  miles  to  great  advantage,  and 
from  one  to  two  miles  with  but  little  benefit.”  In  other  words,  one-half  of 
the  total  length  of  the  modern  canal  occupies  the  ancient  bed. 

“A  number  of  writers  have  given  expression  to  the  opinion  in  regard  to 
irrigation  in  the  Salado  valley  by  means  of  water  stored  in  catchment  basins 
or  represas,  constructed  on  mountain  slopes,  in  addition  to  irrigation  by 
the  canal  system.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this  supposed  irrigation 
by  means  of  reservoirs  in  order  to  give  color  to  the  theory,  entertained  by 
some,  of  a prehistoric  population  in  the  Salado  valley  much  more  vast  than 
could  possibly  have  existed.  Had  this  means  of  storage  of  rainwater  for 
irrigation  been  practiced  by  the  natives  of  a region  so  bountifully  supplied 
with  water  as  the  Salado  valley,  the  fact  that  a teeming  population  dwelt 
upon  and  cultivated  the  lards  within  its  limits  would  be  undeniable;  but 
this  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  case,  although  a very  large  population,  as 
Indian  populations  go,  doubtless  did  occupy  the  greater  portions  of  the 
lower,  valleys  of  both  the  Salado  and  Gila,  as  is  shown  by  the  extensive 
irrigation  operations  once  engaged  in. 

“Reservoirs  at  the  mouth  of  mountain  washes  for  holding  in  reserve 
rainwater  for  the  irrigation  of  the  lands,  wrhich  on  account  of  their  eleva- 
tion could  not  be  redeemed  by  the  canals,  are  not  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Salado.  While  most  of  the  valley  lands  were  once  covered  by  a network 
of  irrigating  ditches,  yet  there  were  tracts  capable  of  redemption  over 
which  it  appears  water  was  never  conducted,  and  which  could  have  been 
reclaimed  by  merely  extending  the  canals,  before  represas  were  resorted  to 
for  irrigating  the  inferior  lands  about  the  mountain  bases. 

“Receptacles  for  the  storage  of  rainwater  occur  in  this  region,  their 
remains  being  found  in  many  parts  of  the  area  of  the  lower  Gila  drainage, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  were  not  constructed  because  of  a lack  of 
sufficient  land  irrigable  by  canals,  as  the  low,  level  tracts  in  both  tho 
Salado  and  Gila  valleys  showing  no  evidence  of  former  tillage  will  testify. 
The  population  of  an  agricultural  tribe  cannot  well  be  estimated  by  the 
extent  of  its  habitat,  particularly  in  the  arid  region,  but  by  the  amount  of 
land  actually  cultivated. 

“It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  an  arid  territory  like  our  South- 
west, where  so  many  of  the  streams  are  intermittent,  the  valleys  of  the 
larger  streams  were  first  occupied,  and,  as  the  population  increased,  tho 
lands  drained  by  their  lesser  affluents  were  next  settled  upon.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  those  hillside  reservoirs  or  catchment-basins  were  built 
previously  to  the  construction  of  the  irrigation  ditches,  at  a time  when  the 
population  was  small.  Should  this  pro^e  to  be  the  case,  the  occurrence  of 
these  hillside  reservoirs  may  be  accounted  for,  since  tho  construction  might 
be  undertaken  with  much  less  expenditure  of  labor  and  skill  than  the  build- 
ing of  an  irrigation  canal  would  entail,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wants  of 
a small  population  would  be  supplied. 

“In  tracing  the  routes  once  pursued  by  many  of  the  canals,  great  de- 
pressions, the  sites  of  ancient  reservoirs,  are  observable.  The  remains  of 
one  of  these  reservoirs,  nearly  a mile  long  by  about  half  a mile  wide,  occur 
on  the  open  plain  at  the  terminus  of  one  of  the  main  canals  that  formed 
the  source  of  water  supply  of  Los  Muertos,  and  about  three  miles  south- 
west therefrom.  It  is  possible  that  this  great  depression  was,  in  part  at 
least,  a natural  sink,  deepened  by  artificial  means  to  serve  more  fully  the 
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purposes  of  a storage  basin  of  surplus  waters  from  the  Los  Muertos  irri- 
with  a reservoir  on  a smaller  seal®  Sometimes  a lessor  communal 

risasat  “its  • — 

r„Ke«  r.u'.b  s.  *“•«> t£  s 

voir  showed  its  original  depth  to  t‘a™  '^en  . length  by  fully  100 

rial  basin  was  elliptical  measured ^°aU‘  ££* wL“n  tamped  and  birned. 
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Herbert  F.  Patrick  came  from  Yuma  to  Phoenix, 

1878  and  immediately  began  work  as  engineer  for  the  van 
canal  compand  He  entered  in  his  notebooks  the  location  of  the 

ancient  canals  and  prepared  a map  .^l^^g£rpo 

T \V  Benham  in  1903.  A small  part  of  the  material  ^corpo 

darkred,  much  weathered  olla,  so  large  up  to 

extended  could  not  reach  around  it,  while  its  rim  rose  P 
their  shoulders.  This  olla  was  stated  to  be  prehistoric  y 
finder  >ta  S.  D.  Lount,  who  dug  it  out  in  ^-mty  of  PuJb 
Primero  She.  along  with  the  first  postmaster  Geo.  H.  mowt^, 
made  the  first  archaeological  collection,  which  later  was  p 
the  Free  Museum. 

Bulletin  No.  1 was  prepared  for  the  ^um  by  Patnek, 
••The  Ancient  Canal  Systems  and  Pueblos  of  the  Salt  River  V 
ley.”  We  quote  from  this  unobtainable  pamphlet. 

‘.■The  modern  system  of  canals  * *1 

valley  follow  closely  the  same  locations  o l th0  old  canal  beds 

and^ho  Utah  and  Meaa  north 
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of  the  town  of  Mesa.  The  Maricopa  and  Grand  Canals  on  the  north  side, 
the  San  Francisco  and  Tempe  Canals  on  the  south  side  are  seen  to  follow 
on  nearly  parallel  lines  with  four  ancient  canals.  This  coincidence  of  align- 
ment between  the  ancient  and  modern  systems  shows  conclusively  that  the 
gradient  of  the  old  canals  was  quite  uniform  and  that  their  canals  were 
well  planned  to  give  the  proper  velocity  of  flow  as  these  modern  waterways 
that  are  supposed  to  be  constructed  on  scientific  principles  and  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  aided  by  the  use  of  mechanical  instruments  of  precision 
in  the  hands  of  skilled  engineers  of  the  present  day. 

“What  methods  of  construction  may  have  been  employed  by  the  an- 
cients in  building  these  long  canals,  with  deep  cuts  at  the  river  bank,  with 
dams  for  diverting  the  water  from  river  to  canal,  and  from  the  main  canals 
to  their  branches,  is  hard  to  conjecture,  since  all  vestiges  of  dams  have 
been  washed  away,  for  in  the  earthwork  of  the  several  systems  there  must 
have  been  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  earth  to  remove,  while  in  some  in- 
stances at  or  near  the  river  the  excavation  has  been  in  gravel  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  canals  are  still  standing  to  heights  varying  from  six  to  twelve 
feet. 

“We  may  suppose  that  it  was  the  custom  of  this  aboriginal  people  to 
build  only  low  diversion  dams  of  stakes,  brush  and  loose  6tone,  consequently 
of  a temporary  character  which  might  be  washed  away  or  damaged  by 
floods  at  any  time,  to  be  immediately  rebuilt,  such  as  we  have  seen  con- 
structed by  the  present  races  of  Indians  and  even  by  white  people  in  new 
regions  where  their  resources  were  limited,  and  such  dams  are  frequently 
quite  permanent,  remaining  for  several  years  when  properly  constructed. 

“A  long  study  of  the  old  landmarks  and  a close  connection  with  the 
present  irrigation  systems  has  convinced  me  that  they  began  as  we  have 
begun,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  volley  and  took  out  small  ditches  where  the 
river  banks  were  low;  then  as  their  colonies  increased  in  population  and 
resources  and  as  their  canals  were  damaged  by  floods  and  as  they  required 
more  extensive  tracts,  they  went  a little  higher  up  stream  and  there  built 
larger  and  better  canals  and  probably  found  a better  supply  of  water. 

“In  several  places  it  is  evident  that  their  head-works  wrere  washed 
away  and  a new  head  had  to  be  made  farther  up  the  stream,  and  in  some 
cases  it  appears  that  an  old  system  has  been  supplied  with  water  from  a 
later  and  newer  system  higher  up  stream.  The  size  and  capacity  of  the 
canals  are  surprising;  the  largest  being  seventy-five  feet  between  the  cen- 
ters of  borders  and  not  less  than  forty  feet  wide  in  the  bottom,  with  bor- 
ders over  six  feet  in  height,  being  quite  equal  to  any  canal  of  our  modern 
system. 

“In  the  aggregate  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  of  main 
line  canals,  while  the  total  mileage  of  the  modern  systems  during  the  pres- 
ent year  of  1903  is  but  ten  miles  more.  The  acreage  under  the  old  system 
is  approximately  140,000  acres,  which  may  have  supported  a population  of 
120,000  people,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  population  of  the  cities. 

“In  the  communal  or  temple  buildings  the  walls  are  of  a very  substan- 
tial character,  being  from  four  to  six  feet  in  thickness  at  the  foundation 
and  generally  tapering  towards  the  top  to  a thickness  of  about  two  feet. 
The  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  a subsoil,  containing  a largo 
proportion  of  lime  or  cement,  and  the  manner  of  building  them  was  in  large 
moulds,  set  in  place  in  the  wall,  into  which  the  moistened  material  was 
placed  and  thoroughly  rammed,  and  when  partly  dried  the  parts  of  the 
mould  taken  away,  these  sections  so  built  being  about  twenty  inches  high 
by  sixty  inches  long  in  some  of  the  largo  temple  houses,  and  all  being  of 
exactly  the  same  dimensions  in  each  wall. 
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“The  size  of  the  rooms  varies  greatly;  in  the  buildings  haying  the  ap- 
pearance of  greatest  age  they  are  generally  smaller,  some  having  been  ex^ 
posed  that  were  only  five  by  seven  feet,  while  they  often  reach  a size  of 
twelve  by  twentv,  but  the  more  common  are  ten  by  ten  feet.  The  ruins  or 
ull  the  communal  houses  are  still  standing  during  this  year  1903,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  above  the  surrounding  level,  and  in  excavating  from  top 
downwards  in  these  mounds,  several  floors  of  hard  clay  have  been  found, 
several  feet  apart,  under  which  was  solid  earth,  filled  with  many  fragments 
of  pottery,  shell  and  charcoal,  showing  that  the  rooms  had  been  filled  up 
from  the  bottom  from  time  to  time.”  . 

In  1897-8,  observations  of  a different  character  were  carried 
out  by  Prof.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  Curator  of  the  Department 
of  Archaeology  of  Phillips  Academy,  his  attention  centering 
upon  the  artifacts.  Quoting  from  his  report : (1) 

“The  art  in  the  Balado  valley  was  high;  yet  it  was  different  from  that 
exhibited  in  the  cliff  dwellings  farther  north.  Art  in  shell  is  characteristic 
and  occurs  in  great  profusion  in  the  ruins.  In  the  Museum  at  Andover  are 
over  two  thousand  objects,  chiefly  of  shell  and  stone  from  these  ruins.  At 
Mesa  is  an  adobe  ruin  13  meters  high  and  330  meters  long  which  Cushing 
considered  as  the  most  promising  of  that  entire  region.  With  a force  of 
five  men  we  spent  a week  in  digging  in  the  upper  rooms;  however,  the  build- 
ing is  so  extensive  that  the  work  done  appears  insignificant,  a mere  scratch- 
ing. (Pueblo  de  Lehi  on  the  map.)  Scattered  about  and  within  200  meters 
distant  are  fifteen  or  more  smaller  ruins.  . . 

“Six  miles  south  of  Phoenix,  near  the  foot  of  a high  ridge,  is  a pit 
three  meters  in  diameter  surrounded  by  a circle  of  burnt  stones.  There  is  a 
well  defined  rim  a meter  wide  and  fifteen  cm.  higher  than  the  surrounding 
soil ; near  by  is  a circle  of  burnt  stones,  but  no  depression. 

“A  peculiar  feature  of  life  in  the  Salado  is  the  mescal  pits  and  the  pot- 
tery kilns.  Some  pits  contain  slag  and  other  evidence  of  great  heat.  These 
places  are  numerous,  particularly  at  Mesa,  where  some  are  more  than  six 
meters  in  diameter.  The  large  ruin  at  Mesa  is  upon  a raised  platform  two 
meters  high,  and  the  terrace  upon  which  the  ruins  are  locatod  is  eleven 
meters  above  the  river.  There  is  a circular  depression  near  at  hand  which 
is  sixty  meters  in  diameter  and  three  meters  deep.  There  are  “Reservoirs 
or  depressions  here  and  there;  the  smaller  ones  may  have  been  kivas. 

“There  are  several  small  ruins  on  the  south  side  of  the  Salt  River  oppo- 
site Phoenix  and  one  large  one;  excavations  in  a small  one  indicated  that 
they  were  simply  open  air  camps  or  refuse  heaps,  the  accumulation  of  long 
cooking  in  one  place.  But  our  work  on  the  larger  ruin  was  productive  of 
good  results.  We  found  that  it  was  some  120  meters  long  and  90  meters 
wide  and  stood  two  stories  high.  But  that  it  was  of  such  great  age  that 
the  adobe  bricks  have  nearly  disappeared.  About  one-half  meter  below  the 
present  surface  there  appears  to  bo  a hard  floor,  not  so  much  of  adobe  as 
of  packed  clay,  and  upon  this  floor  at  various  points  we  found  axes,  some 
rude  artifacts  of  tufa,  metates,  mano  stones,  rings,  together  with  three 
skeletons.  Digging  continued  for  three  weeks  with  seven  men.  Twenty 
feet  from  the  outer  wall  we  found  a circular  depression  half  a meter  in 
diameter  and  25  cm.  deep;  there  were  no  ashes  in  it,  yet  it  was  burned  to 
the  hardness  of  brick.  (Pueblo  Viejo.) 

“Near  the  farther  end  of  the  ruin,  from  this  circular  basin,  were  found 
forty  axes  of  greenish  granite;  nearly  all  of  them  of  the  same  pattern, 

(1)  Bulletin  III,  A Narrative  of  Explorations  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
etc.  Andover  Press,  Andover,  Mass. 
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three-cornerod,  sharp  and  beautifully  worked  down  to  a tapering  edge.  These 
implements  suggest  that  the  axe  maker  lived  there.  Caches  of  stone  axes 
are  rare  in  all  America. 

“The  Kalfus  ruins,  three  miles  west  of  Phoenix  (Las  Colinas  Nos.  7 
and  8),  consist  of  ruined  adobe  walls  and  accumulated  debris.  The  two 
larger  buildings,  called  temples  by  the  men  trained  under  Cushing,  occupy 
a central  position,  both  surrounded  by  an  adobe  wall  three  meters  wide  and 
averaging  half  a meter  high.  To  the  south  this  wall  forms  a platform  ex- 
tension of  the  higher  temple.  The  one  to  the  north  is  east  and  west  50 
meters  and  north  and  south  78  meters.  On  the  west  side,  the  wall  is  160 
meters  long  and  that  on  the  north  side  80  meters  long.  To  the  east,  lying 
between  it  and  a smaller  ruin,  is  a low  place,  evidently  a reservoir,  also 
from  whence  earth  was  taken  for  the  adobes.  To  the  weat  is  a similar  de- 
pression. Above  these  low  places  the  ruin  stands  five  meters. 

“During  the  course  of  exploration  we  uncovered  seven  skeletons;  the 
sides  of  the  graves  were  smooth,  of  plastered  adobe.  One  adult  had  a child 
with  it  in  the  same  grave,  the  child  doubled  across  the  adult.  Three  of  the 
bodies  headed  east  and  west;  one  had  a whole  pot  near  the  head  and  a 
fragment  of  a large  olla  in  which  were  portions  of  a eremated  skeleton. 
In  a room,  the  floor  of  which  was  as  hard  as  if  it  had  been  burned,  we 
found  a fine  slate  tablet,  seven  axes,  three  metates,  two  mortars  and  other 
articles;  this  room  was  three  by  four  meters  square.  When  the  main  trench 
was  down  three  meters  we  observed  numerous  pottery  fragments,  ashes, 
charcoal,  and  broken  bones.  These  were  in  little  pockets  or  ash  pits,  rang- 
ing from  half  a bushel  to  four  bushels;  one  large  ash  pit  was  three  feet  in 
depth.  No  floors  could  be  traced  and  no  walls  found  in  the  central  cut  and 
only  at  the  ends.  No  general  original  floor  seemed  to  have  existed  and  we 
abandoned  the  central  part  of  the  cut  completely  mystified  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ruin  at  this  point. 

“The  west  trench  showed  several  small  rooms;  the  walls  of  these  were 
50  cm.  thick  and  fairly  regular.  Some  few  axes,  metates,  and  other  objects 
were  found  near  the  surface,  but  nothing  farther  down  or  upon  the  original 
surface  save  the  usual  charcoal  and  ashes  and  pottery  fragments.  Nearly 
all  the  objects  occurred  near  the  surface  of  the  mound.  We  put  the  team 
and  scraper  to  work  and  scraped  off  a thickness  of  ail  the  portions  of  the 
structure  not  yet  examined,  finding  during  the  operation  some  axes,  grind- 
ing stones  (manos),  metates,  chips  of  obsidian,  and  broken  ollas. 

“After  completing  work  upon  the  large  ruin,  we  examined  a number 
of  smaller  in  the  same  group.  In  these  we  found  no  walls,  save  in  the  case 
of  one.  There  was  a well  defined  room,  the  floor  one  meter  below  the  pres- 
ent surface.  A metate  and  grinder  and  an  axe,  also  a broken  olla,  lay 
upon  the  floor.  The  other  ruins  seemed  to  be  more  the  nature  of  mounds 
resulting  from  long  living  upon  one  spot;  the  pottery  in  them  was  largely 
plain,  although  decorated  varieties  were  not  wanting. 

“Regarding  the  north  temple  we  will  say  that  it  does  not  present  any 
regularities  such  as  Cushing  found  at  Los  Muertos,  but  on  the  contrary 
seems  to  be  a collection  of  small  rooms  built  upon  an  original  kitchen- 
midden  at  various  times.  We  believe  that  no  restoration  of  a complete 
series  of  rooms  surrounding  a common  court  can  be  constructed  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  such  regularity  of  construction  ever  existed.  The 
rooms  to  the  north  and  west  and  east  seem  to  be  small,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  and  to  oxtend  down  not  more  than  two  meters  in  any  case. 

“The  higher  temple  to  the  south  may  present  a more  interesting  struc- 
ture, but  it  was  not  examined.  In  a ruin  near  Meea  several  basin-shaped 
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._:n  bowls  were  dug  out  of  the  corner  of  a room,  and  in  one  of  them  were 
cilcined  human  bones.  The  adobe  ruins  of  the  Salado  offer  a rich  field  for 

archaeologists^  arQ  remarkable  pictographs  upon  the  rocks  and 

cliffs  Two  pottery  bowls  were  found  nearby  that  are  unusual  in  that  they 
contained  much  flour  gold.  The  natives  must  have  found  gold-bearing  clay, 
and  with  no  idea  of  the  value,  made  it  into  pottery;  possibly  the  potte  y 
came  from  a considerable  distance;  certainly  the  clay  out  of  which  it  was 
made  was  not  found  near  the  ruin. 

‘‘Many  small  effigies  came  from  the  ruins;  their  counterpart  is  not 
found  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  In  the  collection  are  numerous  shells 
exhibiting  different  stages  of  workmanship.  In  some  the  crown  has  been 
broken  off  - in  others  the  grinding  has  begun,  and  step  by  step  the  process 
can  be  traced  to  the  completed  shell  bracelet.  There  are  fimshd  and  un- 
finished  shell  frogs,  little  shell  discs  and  small  ornaments  with  wmglike 
projections  on  either  side.  From  these  to  the  effigy  proper  is  but  a step. 
The  finer  shell  effigies  exhibit  action  and  are  exceedingly  well  made, 
especially  the  shell  owl.” 

Col  McClintock  "ives  an  interesting  review  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  in  which  he  discredits  the  glamour  of  romance.  (1) 
Quoting  therefrom : 

“Southern  Arizona  valleys  were  not  settled  within  a year,  nor  were 
they  hastily  abandoned;  it  is  probable  that  even  centuries  were  consumed 
in  a slow  migration  through  the  valleys,  and  that  most  of  the  towns  were 
in  ruins  before  the  last  of  the  clans  finally  abandoned  the  ^°u“d'  . 
may  have  been  failure  of  their  water  supply,  for  such  . ream*  an  the  Gda 
often  go  dry  for  months.  Alkali  may  have  risen  in  the  lands.  There  could 
have  been  an  epidemic  of  disease.  There  may  have  been  earthquake  , 
accepted  as  signs  from  the  gods  of  the  underworld.  There  may  have  been 
wars,  even  among  themselves;  the  olden  time  Apache  may  have  been  the 

same  as  he  was  on  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Tr>™nTipp  that 

“Though  Cushing  in  his  makeup  had  a strong  strain  of  romance,  that 
may  have  colored  his  delightful  narratives  and  detracted  from  the  science 
value  of  his  findings,  ho  knew  more  of  the  Zuni  people  and  of  their  tnba 
lore  than  any  other  white  man,  and  his  declarations  in  this  connection  aro 

t0  b“XaredUwi^f  thfruins  of  the  Salt  Elver  ™ey,  Fewkes  found 
comparatively  few  mortuary  remains  at  Casa  Grande,  though.  as  at  Tcmpe 
there  were  evidences  both  of  cremation  and  of  burial.  Apparently  t o 
settlement  was  of  a much  later  date  and  the  period  of  o«uPdtion  w». 
much  shorter.  Salt  River  carries  a much  greater  flow  of  water  available 
for  irrigation  than  does  the  Gila;  to  that  degree  the  settlement  and  acreage 
were  larger.  Jas.  C.  Goodwin  made  a map  of  the  canals  after  long  and 

careful  study  • 

“Los  Muertos  proved  the  debris  of  36  large  communal  houses,  consti- 
tuting a city  from  which  were  gathered  almost  numberless  implements  and 
remains  of  aboriginal  art.  The  city  thinned  out  into  suburbs  and 1 beyond 
these  were  found  farm  houses,  of  which  the  fire-hardened  Ao"™  T1' 

covered  at  least  two  miles  distant.  One  of  their  cooking  pits  was  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter  and  seven  feet  deep.  The  main  temple 
than  Casa  Grande,  though  smaller  than  a similar  ruin  near  Phoenix,  was 

(1)  “Arizona  the  Youngest  State,”  Vol.  1,  S.  J.  Clarke  Pub.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 1916. 
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surrounded  at  a distance  of  about  sixty  feet  by  a mud  wall,  within  which 
were  a number  of  subordinate  structures,  as  well  as  a couple  of  open 
courts.  No  doors  were  found  in  the  exterior  walls  of  the  main  structure, 
though  there  wTere  windows  and  portholes,  and  we  thus  infer  that  the  inte- 
rior was  reached  by  ladders.  . 

“With  the  burial  urns  were  placed  miniature  vessels  filled  with  foods. 
Several  cemeteries  were  opened,  each  with  dozens  of  these  pottery  funeral 
caskets.  The  burial  plats  were  scattered,  seeming  to  show  that  every  fam- 
ily or  small  clan  had  a separate  and  convenient  place  to  deposit  its  dead, 
near  the  wall  of  its  block  of  buildings.  A feature  of  sentimental  as  well 
as  ethnologic  interest  was  the  number  of  ‘killed’  earthen  images  of  dogs, 
close  beside  the  remains  of  children.  The  deduction  is  obvious  that  older 
porsons,  possessed  of  esoteric  knowledge,  could  find  their  way  through  the 
darkness  on  the  trail  that  led  to  the  eternal  abiding  places;  but  not  so 
with  the  children.  With  each  was  buried,  vory  logically,  the  dog  that  had 
been  its  especial  playmate  on  earth,  for  the  spirit  of  the  faithful  animal 
could  be  depended  upon  to  lead  the  child  home. 

“The  main  walls  at  Los  Muertos  constituted  the  temple  as  well  as  a 
citadel  and  was  the  residence  of  the  superior  priesthood.  It  was  surrounded 
at  a distance  of  sixty  feet  approximately  by  a sun-dried  mud  wall  which 
was  high  and  straight  originally  on  its  foundations  and  which,  though 
pushed  out  of  shape  by  the  growth  of  mesquites  and  the  weight  of  fallen 
buildings,  are  still  tolerably  straight,  and  so  thick  that  a team  and  wagon 
might  be  driven  along  the  greater  part  of  its  extended  length.  The  space 
enclosed  by  this  wall  is  partly  covered  by  rooms  of  varying  sizes,  and  there 
seem  to  have  been  two  or  three  open  courts,  notably  one  at  the  southeastern 
angle,  which  were  presumably  used  for  the  sacred  dances  and  dramas  and 
other  public  religious  ceremonials  of  the  priests  The  central  structure 
covered  a large  extent  of  ground  and  was  certainly  four  stories  and  per- 
haps more  in  height. 

“The  walls  were  thick  and  of  carefully  formed  adobes,  as  were  also  the 
two  medium  walls  and  the  double  wralls  at  either  end,  all  of  which  extended 
to  and  joined  the  great  wall  surrounding  the  whole.  The  interior  walls 
were  many  of  them  comparatively  thin,  being  built  up  of  little  hand-made 
adobes,  placed  when  still  soft  between  upright,  nearly  equidistant  poles  or 
posts  of  mesquite.  Some  of  the  partitions  were  formed  of  coarse  cane  mat- 
ting secured  to  the  upright  posts  and  plastered  on  either  side  with  thick 
coats  of  mud,  a prehistoric  and  most  ingenious  instance  of  lathing  and 
plastering.  Both  the  wood  and  the  matting  are  today  disintegrated,  dust 
or  powdered  charcoal  alone  remaining  of  them,  but  on  the  hardest  clay  may 
be  soen  the  impress  of  the  woven  and  matted  work  and  in  the  walls  the 
deep  holes  where  the  wooden  pillars  once  stood. 

“The  floors  were  of  mud  mixed  with  ashes,  beaten  down  and  sometimes 
burned,  and  the  roofs  were  of  the  same  material,  supported  as  is  shown  in 
many  indentations  and  impressions  and  occasional  charred  remains  by  raft- 
ers of  mesquite  and  cross-mattings  of  cane,  corn  stalks  and  small  trimmed 
osiors,  or  in  the  case  of  the  outer  buildings  near  the  farms,  by  simple  brush. 
In  the  latter  kind  of  buildings  thatching  was  in  vogue,  of  which  we  saw  the 
remains  in  one  small  building,  consisting  of  quite  a deposit  of  straw,  twigs 
and  corn  leaves  and  stalks  preserved  to  the  sight  though  not  to  the  touch 
from  the  destructive  tooth  of  time  by  carbonization.  In  one  of  them  was 
discovered  the  charred  remains  of  corn,  mescal  and  other  green  fruits.” 

McClintock  brings  to  mind  the  half-forgotten  story  of  the 
trip  that  Cushing  made  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a group  of 
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'/■mis  where  they  waded  out  at  a certain  stage  of  the  tide  to  put 
tean  water  in  hollow  reeds  and  take  hack  to  Zum  for  use  m 
some* mystical  rites  into  which  Cushing  had  been  initiated . while 
to  the  watching  newspaper  men  the  statement  was  made  that  th 
/u  s had  ages-old  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  of  the 
creat  value  of  its  waters.  Later  on,  when  some  of  hose  same 
ZrmL  had  learned  to  speak  English,  they  stated  that  they  had 
been  told  this  was  a part  of  a necessary  ceremony  required  by 
the  Great  White  Father  in  Washington  before  he  would  listen  to 

their  requests.  , . ,, 

Wm  H.  Robinson  tells  of  an  ancient  canal  m this  valley 
cut  through  solid  rock,  (1)  while  McClintock  reports  one  at 
Roosevelt  cut  through  limestone.  (2)  In  one  form  or  anothe 
these  stories  of  rock-cut  canals  constantly  appear;  they  are  a 
part  of  the  tradition  of  the  whole  Southwest,  buo  ibewiite., 
having  been  an  engineer  by  profession  has  been  watching  fo 
half  a lifetime,  and  in  no  single  case  has  found  proof ^of ^ any 
canal  cut  through  rock.  We  agree  with  Robinson  though  when 
he  states : 

“All  stories  of  lava  flows  passed  over  ancient  walls,  or  of  having  an 
olla  incorporated  in  their  stream,  are  without  proof,  and  the  proof  ha 
never  been  found  when  sought.  The  people  wo 

wflrft  oxterminated  • their  descendants  are  living  today,  and  their  relation 
with  tho^ncient  people  is  shown  not  only  by  the  similarity  of  then  budd- 

their  pottery  and  the  patterns  of  their  cloth,  but  in  study, ng  the  ruins 
“Abe  ancient  Ceremonial  chambers  and  the  bits  of a ^“‘Ahf^dern 
nalia  found  within  them,  and  fitting  then,  to  what  we  know  »f  the  moden, 
tribes,  the  connection  between  the  two  is  undeniable.  I :ui lot  to  be  e 
pected  that  the  stock  has  been  kept  pure  all  the  centuries  to  the  prese : , 

but  only  that  the  characteristics  of  tho  people  and  much  of  their  culture 
have  been  kept  intact.  The  Hopis  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  pueblos  as 
Zunl,  A com  a,  and  Cochiti  are  in  all  likelihood  the  dr^t  descendants  of 
both  tho  Canal  Builder  of  the  desert  and  the  cliff  dweller  of  the  hills. 

A local  rancher  states  that  he  was  an  employee  of  pushing 
and  familiar  with  the  terrace  irrigated  area  found  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Salt  River  Mountains  and  near  the  rancher  s home 
The  only  place  the  writer  has  found  where  a sufficient  amount 
of  water  could  have  been  impounded  is  at  the  mouth  of  Pima 
Canvon,  three  miles  long,  which  receives  water  from  the  slopes 
of  both  its  sides  and  also  from  a spring  that  was  used  by  the 
Pimas  from  their  earliest  life  in  the  valley.  Here  at  the  Yaqui 
Indian  village  of  Guadalupe  and  to  the  east  is  a strip  of  land 
half  a mile  wide  which  has  never  been  cleared  of  brush  tor  tne 

7l)~Story  of  Arizona,  Berryhill  Co.,  Phoenii;  also  by  tho  same  author. 
Under  Turquoise  Skies,  McMillan  Go.,  1928. 

(2)  Arizona  the  Youngest  State,  cit.  opp. 
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reason  that  it  is  above  the  gravity  limits  to  which  water  can  be 
delivered  except  by  pumping.  We  have  searched  for  traces  of 
the  terrace  irrigation  and  storage  dam  described  by  Cushing, 
but  found  nothing;  but  the  failure  to  find  the  ancient  ditches 
does  not  discredit  the  story ; the  surprise  would  be  to  find  any 
traces  at  this  late  day.  While  the  topography  shows  that  not 
over  40  acres  could  have  been  irrigated  from  this  canyon,  yet 
the  wash  from  its  mouth  debouches  in  a branching  delta,  which 
would  have  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  irrigation  with 
a small  amount  of  labor,  provided  the  canyon  furnished  the  sup- 
ply. During  the  past  forty  years  this  canyon  has  not  delivered 
water  for  more  than  the  few  hours  during  a rain,  and  such  rains 
have  occurred  only  occasionally  each  year.  No  food  crop  could 
be  grown  with  the  entire  water  supply  at  present,  even  were  it 
all  concentrated  on  a single  acre. 

When  making  topographic  maps  in  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  writer  gave  names  to  several  mountains,  among  them 
one  on  the  north  boundary  of  the  valley  which  seemed  hardly 
large  enough  for  a full-sized  buck  mountain,  so  named  it  Squaw 
Peak.  Local  tradition  says  that  the  remains  of  irrigation  ter- 
races could  once  be  seen  which  had  been  supplied  with  water 
from  a wash  heading  in  the  southwest  slope  of  Squaw  Peak. 
No  traces  are  visible  and  the  topography  discredits  the  story. 

The  argument  concerning  the  insufficiency  of  water  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  disproving  the  report  of  terrace  irrigation, 
but  rather  as  one  of  many  clues  indicating  that  there  has  been 
some  degree  of  climatic  change.  Even  at  best  the  irrigation 
from  these  mountain  canyons  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  making  up  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  land 
irrigated  by  the  ancient  people.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Hodge  that 
terrace  irrigation  anteceded  the  first  attempts  to  divert  water 
from  the  river.  Could  traces  of  decorated  pottery  be  found  at 
these  sites  we  would  feel  able  to  decide  whether  they  were  earlier 
or  contemporaneous  with  the  Canal  Builders. 

A few  summers  ago  a group  of  technical  men,  headed  by 
Prof.  Ellsworth  Huntington,  the  Climatologist  of  Yale,  made  a 
study  of  the  rings  of  annual  growth  in  the  stumps  of  several 
hundred  giant  redwoods  in  California,  and  from  their  agreeing 
testimony,  prepared  a rainfall  chart,  running  back  thirty-two 
hundred  years.  At  that  time  the  Greeks  were  barbarians  and 
the  Israelites  were  yet  sojourners  in  Egypt.  (1) 

(1)  “The  Secret  of  the  Big  Trees,”  Huntington;  Dept.  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, 1913. 
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Ml  rainstorms  in  the  Southwest  originate  on  the  Pacific; 

i v surmount  the  high  mountains  where  the  Sequoias  groi  , 

llTn  drift  eastward  over  Central  Arizona.  No  storms  come  into 
then  dritt  easnva  or  the  Gulf  0f  Mexico ; rains  from 

ililisips 

ronSn ."TSTJSSS t^Lfe^erdtrnUern  and 
Stern  Arizona for  that  area  is  occasionally  swept  by  storms 
nmnatin“in  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco;  R does  no  app  y 
S extreme  southern  part  of  the  State  m that  mean  > 
is  invaded  hy  rains  from  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  tucson 
receives  several  inches  every  summer  m exce^  of  the  amo 
fallmo-  in  Phoenix  during  that  season  of  the  } ear. 

Herein  is  the  argument:  When  there  has  been  a cycle  of 

drought  in  southern  California  there  has  been  drought  here 
when  there  has  been  a period  of  superabundant  rainfall  there 
then  excessive  rainfall  has  occurred  here : 

to  make  the  rainfall  chart  of  the  big  trees  tell  the  tale  ot  past 
climatic  conditions  in  this  valley.  , 

According  to  the  climatic  chart,  about  1200  B.  C.  the  South- 
west received  copious  moisture  ; Salt  River  P^ably  was  full 
and  steadv  and  this  valley  thickly  timbered  with  slow-giowin0 

trees.  Nomadic  Indians  may  have  located  here  ^j1’  ° ^Sieeds 
not  for  several  hundred  years;  but  in  time,  ^ "g  all  needs 
supplied,  they  began  building  simple  dwelhngs  and  then  a^ 
buildings  in  communal  fashion;  mutual  protection  from  enem  e 
along  with  the  influence  of  clans,  may  have  been  the  cause  ot 
this  group  type  of  architecture  , 

From  evidences  found  in  the  ruins  it  may  be  inferred 
where  the  earth  was  moist  along  mountain  water  courts  they 
grew  corn,  beans,  squashes,  melons,  gourds  and  cotton  aU  native 
plants.  They  did  not  have  wheat,  oats,  rice  nor  barlej  , a p 
somewhat  like  rice  was  domesticated  along  the  Great  LaUs  ™t 
there  only.  The  ancient  cotton  is  still  cultivated  by  the  Hop 
tribe,  and  from  its  habit  of  maturing  earher  than  an  other 
variety  it  has  been  given  the  species  name  °J;  Gossypium  llopi, 
another  wild  strain,  discovered  by  Professor  1 hornber,  j et  groi 
south^f  Tucson*  and  along  the  Colorado.  Finely  woven  cotton 
fabric  and  cotton  cords  have  been  found  in  ruins  on  the  upper 
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Gila  River  and  elsewhere  in  Arizona,  while  the  imprint  of  woven 
wrappings  has  been  seen  on  little  copper  bells  found  here.  Cot- 
ton was  grown  at  an  early  period  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  America. 

Little  squares  of  untwilled  cloth  have  been  found  in  sealed 
ollas  with  weft  threads  twenty  to  the  inch  and  warp  of  thirty ; 
our  handkerchiefs  run  one  hundred.  Around  Roosevelt  Lake, 
pieces  of  cloth  have  been  found  in  infant  burials.  The  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  sent  a man  to  Sacaton  oil  the  Gila  to  experiment  in 
the  creation  of  new  varieties  of  cotton ; after  a season ’s  work,  an 
old  Pima  gave  him  a few  seeds  of  sacred,  tribal  cotton  used  only 
in  ritual  ceremonies;  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  plants 
grown  therefrom  were  small,  wdth  few  bolls,  the  lint  % of  an  inch, 
which  is  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  shortest  staple  which 
can  be  marketed  today. 

Their  corn  ears  w'ere  small,  about  the  size  of  a man’s  finger, 
but  even  in  that  form  centuries  of  slow  evolution  passed  since  it 
wras  the  rushlike  teosintle  of  Central  America,  without  a husk 
about  the  vdiole  head  but  about  each  kernel  like  the  wheat;  the 
corn  is  a strange  plant  distant  from  any  near  relative.  In  Tonto 
Basin,  buried  storehouses  of  logs  have  been  found  wrb  ch  con- 
tained half  a ton  of  corn ; both  the  corn  and  the  protecting  logs 
so  charred  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire ; due 
to  slow  oxidation  during  centuries  of  time.  Corn  found  in  the 
ruins  has  six  or  eight  rowTs  of  kernels,  while  modern  corn  has 
eighteen  or  even  twenty-two. 

No  potatoes  were  grown;  they  w'ere  natives  of  the  Andes, 
with  a variant  ranging  wild  up  into  New  Mexico ; for  a geologic 
age  they  have  been  evolving  from  a plant  with  fruit  above  the 
ground  to  a tuber  producer.  No  crops  w'ere  grown  for  animal 
consumption,  as  they  had  domesticated  only  the  dog.  In  the 
Mesa  Yerde  ruins  of  Colorado  the  turkey  had  been  domesticated, 
but  not  here. 

Writers  have  included  hemp  among  their  crops  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  grows  wild  here  at  the  present  time.  Hemp  in  the 
hands  of  a Mexican  is  Marihuana,  in  the  drug  store  it  is  Canabis 
Indica ; smoking  the  leaves  or  drinking  the  tea  produces  a brief 
vigor  and  fancied  courage.  Hemp  makes  rope ; this  race  experi- 
mented widely ; they  mixed  yucca  fibre  with  their  cotton  in  mak- 
ing cordage,  but  no  fragment  of  hemp  has  been  reported  in 
funerary  wrappings. 

They  are  said  to  have  raised  tobacco ; a variety  is  native  here 
and  used  by  modern  tribes.  Dean  Thornber  states  that  the 
showy,  wild  tobacco  growing  along  canal  banks  is  the  nicotiana 
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Klauca,  a plant  introduced  into  California  from  the  Argentine 

nnd  gone  wild.  , 

Life  with  this  race  was  one  continual  climb;  there  was  the 
outside  defense  wall  to  get  over  which  surrounded  the  patio  fifty 
feet  wide,  then  came  the  great  building  with  no  doors  or  wm- 
dows  only  narrow  slits  for  air  and  light.  Ladders  led  to  the 
flat  roof  and  ladders  again  down  to  the  rooms  and  to  hallways 
sometimes  too  narrow  for  two  persons  to  pass.  On  the  inside 
an  occasional  door  connected  two  adjoining  rooms,  tat  owing  to 
the  nractice  of  room-burials,  no  two  rooms  were  on  the  same 
levelP  While  buildings  were  several  stories  high,  there  is  seldom 
nroof  that  more  than  the  top  story  was  occupied  at  one  time , 
but  if  so  then  more  ladders  were  necessary.  No  buildings  at  ere 
erected  in  semicircles  or  with  kivas,  as  among  the  pueblos  of  the 

east  and  north.  1 j , 

Since  it  was  impossible  to  completely  regulate  the  canal 
flow,  there  was  risk  that  its  waters  might  melt  the  adobe  house 
walls-  for  this  reason  the  surrounding  parapet  was  very  thick 
(when  needed),  but  whenever  possible  villages  were  Mted  oa 
knolls  or  at  the  end  of  canals  or  on  their  outer  side.  W;  h high 
water  in  the  river,  their  lands  were  flooded.  Modern  Inc  ans  in 
Mexico  make  a fairly  satisfactory  headgate  by  weaving  palm 
leaf  mats  for  tapons.  Walls  were  not  built  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
but  were  constructed  monolithic  in  place;  the  mud  was  piled  up, 
smoothed  by  hand,  allowed  to  partly  dry  and  mm * added  until 
the  desired  height  was  obtained.  Some  contend  that  forms  -ueie 
used  while  others  deny  it. 

When  a building  has  doors  and  windows,  there  is  an  advan- 
t o crp  in  setting  walls  normal  to  the  rising  and  setting  sun  but 
where1 vrallsare  all  solid  there  is  little  reason  for  the  uniform 
practice  of  orientation.  Among  a people  who  had  not  yet  learned 
the  advantage  of  placing  their  homes  in  straight  lines  with  open 
ways  for  streets  and  lanes,  but  who  built  m an  utterly  haphazard 
manner,  it  seems  too  much  to  suggest  that  their  walls  were  set 
north  and  south  in  order  to  point  to  that  star  around  which  the 
others  circled.  All  houses  clustered  in  a flock  about  a large  cen 
tral  structure.  'Surrounding  each  central  house  were  from  a hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  smaller  houses,  with  none  provided  with  a 
protective  wall  except  the  large  central  building 

The  pueblo  area  embraces  a large  part  of  the  states  of 
zona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada  a small  part  ofCoorado  and 
perhaps  of  California,  together  with  an  unknown  section  of  Cl^ 
huahua  and  Sonora.  The  word  pueblo  is  badly  ovenvorked^it 
it  used  to  describe  this  particular  culture  as  a whole,  it  is  use 
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to  designate  one  particular  group  of  Indians  within  this  area, 
the  Pueblos;  and  if  this  were  not  enough,  it  is  employed  to  de 
scribe  a type  of  house  in  which  many  rooms,  occupied  by  many 
families,  are  joined  together  in  one  great  apartment  building.  It 
was  accepted  from  the  beginning  that  the  large  ruins  in  this  val- 
ley were  communal  apartment  houses,  and  so  the  name  of  pueblos 
was  given  to  them. 

Now  it  seems  that  these  central  buildings  had  a variety  of 
uses  and  so  varied  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  be  called 
pueblos. . At  present  we  know  too  little  about  them  to  give  a 
final  designation  and  to  demand  that  future  workers  accept  it. 
They  seem  to  have  been  the  civic  center  of  the  surrounding  clus- 
ter of  homes  whence  was  exercised  the  necessary  authority  requi- 
site lor  the  construction  of  canals  and  distribution  of  water. 
They  may  have  been  a community  fortress  to  which  the  sur- 
rounding house  dwellers  fled  in  time  of  warfare,  and  in  which 
the  crops  were  stored : or  they  may  have  been  the  residences  oi 
a priesthood  clan.  They  may  have  combined  several  of  these 
features  in  a greater  or  less  degree.  From  our  present  knowl- 
edge, it  seems  that  these  large  buildings,  even  though  we  have 
found  burials  underneath  the  floors,  both  of  adults  and  children, 
are  distinct  from  the  type  of  buildings  generally  called  pueblos. 

Civilization  passes  through  phases  which  appear  and  dis- 
appear, and  in  different  localities  these  phases  do  not  occur  in 
an  invariable  sequence.  In  mediaeval  Europe  the  overlord  built 
a castle  while  his  retainers  cultivated  the  fields.  In  times  of 
peace,  he  exercised  judicial  authority  over  them,  and  in  war  he 
protected  them ; if  the  enemy  were  too  strong,  all  fled  into  the 
castle  with  their  families  and  stores  of  food. 

All  discoveries  in  the  Lower  Salt  indicate  a similarity  with 
this  custom  and  no  discovery  has  controverted  it.  Therefore  we 
adopt  as  a name  for  these  great,  central,  defensive  buildings,  the 
term  clan-castle,  believing  it  to  be  the  home  of  the  ruling  clan,  a 
clan  which  may  have  held  religious  as  well  as  temporal  power. 
The  union  of  religious  and  political  power  has  occurred  at  some 
stage  in  the  history  of  all  people. 

In  the  area  of  the  Lower  Salt,  the  clan-castles  at  the  head 
of  the  canals  were  first  built,  and  others  as  the  canals  were  ex- 
tended; proof  is  found  in  that  the  earlier  types  of  pottery  are  in 
the  buildings  at  the  canal  headings.  As  the  buildings  "were  occu- 
pied for  a long  time,  the  older  potteries  are  to  be  expected  in  the 
base  of  trash  mounds,  which  is  the  case.  The  extreme  height  of 
the  ancient  mounds  is  due  to  the  fact  that  new  buildings^  w'ere 
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erected  on  the  fallen  and  the  ftlled-m  remains  of  ^rher  rooms, 
Sdom  more  than  one  floor  was  occupied  at  a time 
“ Cushing  described  tiro .types 

and  Communal  Houses,  mentions  can 

in  the  matter  of  size,  for  all  the  characterisncs  ,an.castles. 

be  found  in  both  forms  of  fragile 

The  houses  which  lie  termed  ,jest  lowin„  0f  the  fields, 

construction,  were  destroyed  b>  the  ea .1  t p ; them 

ird^tSlTh^d  with  his  description.  One 
archaeologist  would  call  them  pit-houses. 

Ancient  man  labored  long  to  carve  a perfect  frog^o  P 

an  axe,  yet  he  lived  in  a room  ?wo  f Sot  bed  of 

half  a yard  higher  than  the ^ ^ ^ ^ inches 

ashes  beside  him,  and  with  bun  - - ^ wall:  even 

underneath  ^ awaited  outside  But  among 

when  a soft  earth  bui>in0  ° , the  line;  the  manu- 

a^eC^^S^Lts  has  preceded  archi- 

r^urtr among  enthusi^ who  revel  j 

tlmir  ^eries  in^  o^sticism 

Zt^fT ^vhich  commonly 

has  resulted  in  a liberal  advance  of  funds. 

The  people  of  the  Lower  Salt  were 
in  no  other  field  were  but  not 

riors  and  not  engineers,  the  7 * builders  The  articles 
warriors;  while  the  Incas  were  highway  build  ^ do 

found  in  the  great  communal  bmldii ^xx,  enthroned  in 
not  support  the  theory  of  a hereditary  Pries™h  d in  mvsti. 
temples  stored  with  tithing®,  nor  of  a lace  enmesneu 

r±7£«i-H9==S“2 

and  the  nomadic  hunter,  m ^l  r)  • State  of  Sonora, 

here  it  either  represents  a form  developed  m the^btate  ^ ^ ^ 

or  a type  originated  m this  val y , \ in  pima  County, 

settled  until  archaeological  voik  lias  beei  developed 

The  art  of  Canal  Building  was  not  »>rougt  here^t  ae  P 
on  the  ground,  and  through  a long  period  ot  time 
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need  of  water  and  the  development  of  engineering  skill  trained 
a people  to  a point  where  they  could  build  canals  fifty  feet  wide 
on  the  bottom  and  seventy-five  on  top.  The  removal  of  slow- 
growing  ironwoods  and  mesquites  from  the  land  was  a huge  un- 
dertaking, for  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  was  heavily  tim- 
bered and  the  river  banks  were  lined  with  cottonwood  and  wil- 
low. 


(To  Be  Continued) 
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es-kim-in-zin 

By  JOHN  P.  CLUM 
(Copyright — 1928) 

„ ,ira  in.2in  and  Geronimo  were  both  full-blooded  Apaches 
Jh  dominant  "TO. 

but  m char^tefi^ steofnthealpache  chiefs  brought  to  my  official 
irlIV:  Sa  ^^  me  ormyappo1ntInent  as  agent  for  his  tribe 
fndnfate  decked  that  he  should  be  the  first  Apache  wAh  whom  I 
to  taco  Thi.nt.cnn, 

confined  as  a prisoner  of  war — m chains. 

It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  Geronimo,  an  utterly  undesery- 

• , • • i oirl  rami)  Grant  to  entreat  those  in  au 

inherent  qualities  which  rendered  them  capable  of 
velonment  and  which,  within  a comparatively  tew  years,  wou 

have  made  them  self-supporting  and  self- ■re?^tl?®euf  “*“and 
they  had  been  given  a fair  chance  under  just,  intell.0ent  ana 

symimthetiCfdirection^e^t  indicates  that  for  a decade  or  more 

prior  to  1871  a condition  of  open  warfare  existed  between  the 
pioneers  and  the  Apaches,  and  that  numbers  were  killed  on  both 
sides.  The  respective  aggressors  in  these  combats  alwy  p 
justification  for  their  acts  of  vioience  because  of  averted  P^ 

vious  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  enemy.  :,lrrl(>' , " .i  reader  in 
of  these  conflicts  have  been  recorded,  which  leave  the  re  cl 
doubt  as  to  who  was  the  most  blood-thirsty  and  savage— the  red- 
skin  or  the  pale-face. 
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Perhaps  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  appointed  by 
President  Grant  were  in  possession  of  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion available  at  that  time  as  to  the  actual  conditions  then  exist- 
ing among  the  Apaches,  and,  therefore,  I have  deemed  it  worth 
while  to  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  their  annual  re- 
port  dated  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  12,  1871 : 


“The  only  other  Indians  who  have  caused  any  serious  trouble  are  the 
Apaches  of  Now  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

“In  our  last  two  annual  reports  we  called  attention  to  the  situation  of 
this  tribe;  their  eager  desire  for  peace;  their  starving  condition,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Indian  agents  and  army  officers  that,  with  means  to  feed 
and  clothe  them,  they  could  be  kept  at  peace.  Unable  to  obtain  an  appro- 
priation from  Congress  for  this  purpose,  the  Indian  Department  was  pow- 
erless, and  the  Apaches  were  left  to  obtain  food  and  raiment  as  best  they 

could usually  by  stealing  from  the  settlers  or  travelers  on  the  highway. 

As  many  of  their  valleys,  where  they  previously  cultivated  corn,  were  oc- 
cupied by  settlers,  and  their  mountains  overrun  by  gold  prospectors,  who 
hunted  their  game,  and  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  by  the  government, 
either  by  treaty  or  conference,  to  consider  their  rights  or  necessities,  this 
conduct  of  the  Apaches  ought  not  to  surprise  us. 

“From  the  time  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  when  we  came  into  posses- 
sion of  their  country,  until  about  ten  years  ago,  the  Apaches  were  the 
friends  of  the  Americans.  Much  of  the  time  since  then,  the  attempt  to 
exterminate  them  has  been  carried  on,  at  a cost  of  from  three  to  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum,  with  no  appreciable  progress  being  made  in  ac- 
complishing their  extermination.” 


If  this  statement  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  is 
accepted,  it  will  appear  that  during  the  year  of  1871  the  United 
States  Government  was  engaged  in  the  glorious  work  of  exter- 
minating the  Apaches,  and  that 1 ‘from  three  to  four  millions  of 
dollars”  were  expended  in  this  asserted  deadly  warfare,  in  which, 
however,  “no  appreciable  progress  was  being  made  in  accom- 
plishing their  extermination.” 

We  have  now  "reached  a period  wherein  the  record  of  passing 
events  is  much  more  definite  and  dependable.  The  killing  of  at 
least  118  Apaches — old  men,  women  and  children — at  Old  Camp 
Grant,  Arizona,  on  April  30,  1871,  was  a sickening  affair,  and  it 
is  here  that  Es-kim-in-zin  makes  his  dramatic  entry  into  our 
story.  This  young  Apache  chief  came  into  that  frontier  mili- 
tary post  in  February,  1871, — at  a time  when  our  government 
was  still  expending  millions  of  dollars  for  the  extermination  of 
his  tribe — and  told  the  commanding  officer  that  he  wanted  to 
make  arrangements  for  a permanent  peace  between  his  people 
and  the  white  men. 

In  this  worthy  ambition  Es-kim-in-zin  was  heartily  encour- 
aged by  the  commanding  officer,  who  was  First  Lieut.  Royal  E. 
Whitman,  Third  United  States  Cavalry.  While  Lieut.  Whitman 
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(Note-  Insert  this  sheet  at  page  55  in  your  copy  of  the 
ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  for  April  1929.  It  is  a 
j»art  of  the  story  of  Es-kim-in-zin  and  continues  the  statement 
of  Miles  L.  Wood  in  the  4th  paragraph  on  page  55. 

Woods  says:  “I  do  not  know  how  many  were  killed.  I 

counted  138  around  the  rancheria.  Nearly  all  I saw  dead  were 
women  and  children.  I also  saw  the  bodies  of  a number  of  old 
bucks.” 

Doubtless  the  dominating  spirit  of  the  attacking  party  was 
W.  S.  Oury,  who,  later  was  my  neighbor  for  several  years  in 
Tucson.  Mr.  Oury  has  left  a written  account  of  the  affair  from 
which  I quote  a single  paragraph.  He  says:  “The  Papagos 

attacked  them  in  their  wicki-ups  with  clubs  and  guns.  * * * Not 
a single  man  of  our  command  was  hurt  to  mar  the  full  measure 
of  our  triumph,  and  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  bright  morning  of 
April  30,  1871,  our  tired  troops  were  resting  and  breakfasting 
on  the  San  Pedro  a few  miles  above  the  post,  in  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  a work  well  done.” 

Mr.  Oury  further  states  that  the  attacking  party  consisted 
of  ninety-two  Papagos,  forty-eight  Mexicans  and  six  Americans; 
that  arms,  ammunition  and  rations  were  furnished  to  this  party 
by  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Territory,  and  that  a guard 
was  stationed  at  Canyon  del  Oro  to  intercept — and  did  inter- 
cept— couriers  on  their  way  to  warn  the  commanding  officer 
at  Old  Camp  Grant  of  the  impending  attack. 

The  reader  will  note  the  exultant  tone  in  which  Mr.  Oury’s 
narrative  is  presented.  That  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
white  population  of  Southern  Arizona  was  in  sympathy  with 
this  massacre  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  although  the  leaders 
of  the  Oury  party  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  and  tried 
before  Judge  Titus  at  Tucson,  they  were  all  promptly  acquitted. 

Also  change  the  phrase  “kindly  fates”  to  unkindly  fates 
in  the  fifth  line  from  the  bottom  page  56. 
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more  than  five  hundred  *ere  “ for  those  Indians  a short 
Whitman  designated  a imping  place,!  ^ ^ them>  they  re 

5 ...  -ft 

tionsTJrogrfeLV1in  ea  v^hapW^y^ 

were  orderly  and  obedien>^  officers  were  greatly  pleased  with 

peel  of  living  at  peace,  and  the  e about  Old  Camp 

their  talk  and  behav  or _ Little  d impending. 

Grant  dream  of  the  fearfu  o Apaches,  and 

The  citizens  of  Tucson  had  no  ^ these  Indians  had 

when  it  was  known  thatf^^  party  numbering  about  150, 
gathered  at  Old  Ca“P,f/“Vlexicans  and  half  a dozen  Arner- 
composed  of  Papago  nc  » for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
icans,  was  Paganized  m that  V Cany0n.  This  attack  <*- 
Ks-kim-in-zin  s camp  ™ tne  t ‘ecrecy  was  preserved.  The 
curred  on  April  30.  ® k while  the  unsuspecting  Apae  es 

attack  was  made  at  daybrea  thg  slaughter  raged.  Both 

were  yet  asleep,  and  for  balf  “ ^Papagos  and  Mexicans,  and 

guns  and  ^ MUhcy  mefor  could^vertake. 

they  viciously  killed  all  th  y uncertain.  One  state- 

just  how  many  Indians  wer  g L Wood  went  through 

mont  places  the  number  at  11  -e  and  in  his  statement,  pub- 
the  Apache  camp  aftert  > <«j  do  not  know  how 

lished  by  Colonel  McClmtock,  he  says. 

many  were  killed.”  brutal  slaughter,  in  spite  of 

This  lamentable  affair  was  _ al)eged  to  have  inspired 
cruel  murders  by  the  APaebe.s"  number  of  Indians  camped  m 
it.  Fully  one-fourth  of  “bright  morning  of  April  30, 

the  Arivaipa  Canyon  on  array  of  mutilated  dead 

1871,”  were  killed,  and  the  sicken  ^ with  the  excep- 

included  Es-kim-m-zm  s one-half  years  old,  whom  the 

tion  of  a daughter  about  two  and  one  halt  ^ ^ fled  from 

young  chief  caught  up  in  1 wholesale  slaughter  ac- 

stssE 

ZX  1 A,ta»y.  i.  - ■“*=«» 
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sentiment  prevailed  among  the  people  of  the  east  because  they 
did  not  know  the  true  character  and  history  of  the  Apaches. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  officers  stationed  at  OU 
Camp  Grant  during  1871  were  as  well  acquainted  with  th, 
Apaches  as  were  any  other  residents  of  the  territory  at  that  time-, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  had  the  advantage  of  their  personal 
contact  with  and  observation  of  about  five  hundred  of  these  In- 
dians during  the  period  while  peace  negotiations  were  in  prog- 
ress. 

Lieut.  Whitman  was  the  first  man  within  my  knowledge 
fully  to  comprehend  and  honestly  to  sympathize  with  the 
Apaches.  He  had  faith  in  their  expressed  desire  to  live  at  peace, 
and  he  was  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  aid  them  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. lie  preceded  me  a little  more  than  three  years,  and  Ins 
report  of  this  massacre  is,  in  my  judgment,  of  great  value,  not 
only  for  the  impressive  details  which  he  has  recorded,  but  be- 
cause his  observations  and  experiences  led  him  to  conclusions 
quite  identical  with  my  own  as  to  the  great  possibilities  in  the 
matter  of  the  orderly  development  and  material  progress  ot 
these  Indians  under  fair  and  sympathetic  management. 

As  soon  as  Lieut.  Whitman  learned  of  the  massacre  he 
equipped  a detail  of  his  troops  with  shovels  and  picks  and  went 
with  them  to  the  scene  of  the  slaughter,  and  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner began  to  bury  the  dead.  When  this  action  on  the  part  ot 
the  local  military"  force  was  observed  by  the  terrified  and  grief- 
stricken  survivors,  who  were  watching  from  adjacent  cliffs,  they 
felt  assured  that  Lieut.  Whitman  had  no  part  in  the  brutal  mur- 
ders which  had  been  so  ruthlessly  enacted  that  morning.  There- 
upon a number  of  the  Indians  returned  to  their  former  camp. 
These  gathered  about  Lieut.  Whitman  and  expressed  their  con 
fidence  in  him— and  their  great  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends.  Lieut.  Whitman  sought  to  console  the  Indians, 
not  only  by  words  of  sympathy,  but  by  every  act  of  kindness 
within  "his  power.  He  also  endeavored  to  further  re-establish 
their  confidence  and  to  allay  their  fears  by  assuring  them  that 
every  possible  precaution  would  be  taken  against  any  future  at- 
tack. 

Thus  the  recorded  story  of  the  life  of  E^kmyn-zin  had  its 
inception  in  misfortune  and  tragedy — and  the  Kindly  fates  per- 
sistently followed  him  to  the  end.  His  ardent  desire  for  peace 
was  subjected  to  the  acid  test  on  that  “bright  morning  of  April 
30,  1871,” — and  he  was  not  found  wanting,  for  as  soon  as  he 
had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  awful  horrors  of  the  mas- 


Oncf  Of  the  Filial  ana  Arivaipa  Apaches  Photo  taken  at  WuUngton. 
It.  C„  in  September,  1876,  while  on  a tour  with  a part>  of  -0  Apaches  un 
Mu*  direction  of  John  P.  Clum,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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were  and  its  consequent  grief,  he  returned  to  the  P°st  “d 
reiterated  his  desire  for  peace  and  his  confidence  m Lieut.  Whit 

",an But  the  “unkindly  fates”  were  still  diligently  plotting 
airainst  this  young  Apache  chief.  This  time  the  tragedy  was  to 
be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a “very  unfortunate  blunder 
which  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  untutored  Indian 
to  understand.  This  incident  is  recorded  briefly  in  the  Fourth 
Letter”  submitted  by  Special  Indian  Peace  Commissioner  \in- 
cent  Colyer,  and  which  was  dated  at  Camp  Grant,  A.  T.,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1871  Mr.  Colyer  says: 

“The  first  Indian  chief  who  came  into  this  post  last  spring  and  asked 
be  allowed  to  live  at  peace  was  Es-kim-in-zin  He  was the 
^ople,  and  up  to  the  ‘ SmLDREN  AND 

ABOtTfTfTy  Sf  mS  PEOPLE  (RELATIVES)  KILLED  IN  THE 
MASSACRE,  and  this  seems  to  have  partially  crazed  him. 

I,, 

^LarTa  g^ttlig  “tightened  at  unex^tedly 

om?ng  upon  some  of  the  Indians  who  had  peaceably  returned,  opened  fire 
upon  them.  IT  WAS  ES-KIM-IN-ZIN  AND  IIIS  FAMILY. 

“At  this  he  became  enraged,  and  bidding  Lieut.  Whitman  a forma 
goodbye,  fled  with  his  people  to  the  mountains,  and,  it  is  said,  killed  a 
white  man  on  his  way. 

“I  consider  the  massacre  of  Es-kim-in-zin’s  family  and [people  at  Camp 
Grant  an  inauguration  of  a condition  of  war  between  the  wh't0e  and  tho 
Apaches,  and  Es-kim-in-zin’s  act  in  killing  the  white  man— assuming  that 
he  did  it — an  incident  in  that  war.” 


On  the  same  date  the  above  letter  was  written,  September 
18,  1871,  Mr.  Colyer,  a member  of  President  Grant  s Indian 
Peace  Commission,”  held  a conference  with  the  Apaches  at  Old 
Camp  Grant,  at  which  Es-ldm-in-zin  made  his  first  recorded 
speech.  lie  told  how  he  had  come  to  the  post  pleading  for  peace ; 
how  Lieut.  Whitman  had  given  them  a place  to  camp,  and  liow 
“the  people  from  Tucson  and  the  Papagos”  had  attacked  his 
camp  and  killed  many  of  his  family  and  relatives  and  friends; 
how  he  had  returned  to  the  post  after  the  massacre  and  continued 
to  live  there  until  his  camp  was  again  attacked,  this  time  y a 
squad  of  military  men,”  and  although  none  of  his  Pe0P]e 
killed,  it  made  him  mad,  and  he  went  on  the  war-path.  Now  he 
felt  that  he  did  wrong,  but  he  was  grieved  and  angry  and  could 
not  help  it.  He  pleaded  for  the  return  of  the  twenty-seven 
Apache  children  who  had  been  stolen  by  the  Mexicans  and  Pa- 
pagos at  the  time  of  the  massacre. 
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In  the  name  of  President  Grant  Mr  Colyer  promised  tl, a; 
these  children  should  be  returned.  The  following  year  ( Si. 

Mr  Colyer’s  promise  was  made  good  by  Gem  Howard  also  a 
special  commissioner  in  the  administration  of  President  Grant  « 
peace  policy  The  conference  was  held  the  latter  part  of  Mat 
at  Old  Camp  Grant,  where  a large  number  of  Apaches,  IW 
and  Papagos1,  together  with  a goodly  company  of  prominent  oifi 
dais  and  citizen!,  had  congregated  by  appointment  to  meet  Gen 
Howard  It  was  at  this  conference  that  Gen.  Howard  decided 
that  the  Apache  children  who  had  been  carried  away  as  captne# 
at  the  masLcre  a little  more  than  a year  previous,  and  who  had 
been  brought  to  this  conference,  should  be  left  with  their  Indian 
relatives  Gen.  Howard  says  that  when  this  decision  was  made 
“the  Indians  of  the  several  tribes  embraced  each  other,  Papago 
and  Apache,  Pima  and  Tonto— presenting  a most  unusual  scene 

of  rejoicing.  Howard  became  very  much  interested  m 

Es-k^-inzinandwhen  the  general  returned  to  Washington  a 

month  later  he  took  with  him  Chief  Santo,  Es-kim-in-zin  s father 
to  law.  Two  years  later  when  1 left  Washington  to  assume  my 
duties  as  agent  in  charge  of  the  Apaches  at  San  Carlos  Gem 
Howard  gave  me  autograph  letters  of  introduction  to  both  Es- 
kim-in-zin  and  Santo.  I exhibited  these  letters  to  the  chiefs,  ex- 
plaining their  contents  and  meaning,  and  both  were  deeply  im- 
pressed^with  this  remembrance  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Howard,  and 
^ith  his  assurance  that  I had  come  to  live  among  them  as  hi 

friend  and  theirs.  et  ^ ;u  the  swift  current  of 

kaleidoscopic  changes  that  has  held  its  devdous  course  through 
half  a century,  the  letter  to  Es-kim-in-zin  has  been  lost.  15ut  l 
still  have  the  message  to  old  Santo,  which  is  simdar  in  ^ntiment 
to  the  one  addressed  to  Es-kim-in-zin,  and  I it  worth  while 

to  introduce  here  that  letter,  as  an  indication  of  Gen.  Howard  s 
deep  sympathy  with  these  Apaches  and  his  profound  interest  in 
their  general  welfare  and  progress : Washington>  D G, 

March  28th,  1874. 

DCari8hop^  this  will  find  you  well.  I am  not  permitted  to  go  and  see  you. 
but  311 

thCyS^^^M"  nr  tosoe'Tou  hero.  If  not, 
be  sure  to  learn  the  way  and  meet  me  in  Heaven. 

Yours  friend,  Q.  HOWARD 


: 


... — 
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f Written  in  my  presence  by  General  O.  O.  Howard  to  sub-chief  Santo 
, the  Vrivaipa  Apaches.  Santo  was  father-in-law  of  Es-kim-in-zin.-Clum) 

Durinl  this  visit  in  May,  1872,  while  Gen.  Howard  was  at 
Old  Camp  Grant  (on  the  Rio  San  Pedro)  he  promised  Es-kim-in- 
xin  and  his  band  of  Arivaipa  Apaches  that  they  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  Gila  Valley,  where  the  Rio  San  Carlos  flows  into 
.hc  Gila  from  the  north,  and  that  an  agency  should  be  established 
for  them  at  that  point.  This  removal  was  effected  in  February, 
1873. 


A°*ent  Jacobs,  who  was  in  charge  of  these  Indians  prior  to 
their  removal  to  San  Carlos,  retired  and  was  followed  by  Agent 
Larrabee.  The  latter’s  stay  at  San  Carlos  was  very  brief,  and 
on  June  1, 1873,  he  surrendered  the  agency  to  Maj.  W H.  Brown 
of  the  Fifth  Cavalry.  Major  Brown  continued  in  charge  until 
December  6,  1873,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Special  Agent 
James  E.  Roberts.  But  as  Agent  Roberts’  headquarters  were  at 
the  Camp  Apache  Agency,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north,  he 
very  soon  designated  Dr.  J.  B.  White,  an  army  surgeon,  as  act- 
ing agent  at  San  Carlos. 

This  record  indicates  the  frequent  changing  of  agents  and 
the  persistent  alternation  of  civil  and  military  rule  to  which 
these  Indians  had  been  subjected  for  a year  and  a half  prior  to  my 
arrival  at  San  Carlos.  The  frequent  changing  of  agents  was  a 
habit  with  the  Indian  Bureau,  which  constituted  one  ot  its  chiet 
weaknesses — particularly  in  the  management  of  what  were  then 
termed  “wild  Indians.”  It  is  obvious  that  with  five  separate 
agents  or  acting  agents,  within  a period  of  eighteen  months,  and 
each  agent  having  a different  “policy” — or,  more  likely,  no  pol- 
icy at  all — the  results  could  only  tend  to  confuse,  harass  and 
demoralize  these  simple  people.  Defiant  renegades  had  been  a - 
lowed  to  go  unpunished;  insubordination  had  not  been  properly 
checked,  and  the  Indians  had  been  unhindered  in  the  making 
and  drinking  of  “tu-le-pah,”  or  “tiswin.”  Instead  of  a firm, 
sympathetic  management,  there  was  an  utter  lack  of  proper  di- 
rection and  discipline,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  baneful 
conditions  speedily  led  to  an  “outbreak.”  And  in  this  outbrea 
the  many  who  were  innocent  suffered  with  the  guilty.  Tins  is 
but  a single  instance  wherein  the  mass  of  the  Apaches  paid  the 
penalty  which  should  have  been  assessed  against  those  who  were 
guilty  of  their  mismanagement, — plus  a few  desperate  outlaws. 

A tiswin-crazed  party,  incited  and  led  by  some  half-dozen 
outlaws,  attacked  a flour  train  near  the  agency  on  the  night  of 
January  31,  1874,  killed  two  teamsters,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
the  hour,  succeeded  in  stampeding  all  of  the  Indians  then  at  the 
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agency  to  the  adjacent  mountains.  On  February  3 a party  <' 
thirty  or  forty  San  Carlos  Apaches,  under  the  leadership  of  t- 
desperate  renegade  Pedro,  attacked  some  settlers  at  Old  Cam; 
Grant  and  killed  two  men,  one  woman  and  two  children  Aboiit 
a month  later  another  man  was  reported  killed  near  Floreruv 
A short  time  prior  to  the  depredations  noted  above,  Lieut.  Alray 
had  been  killed  by  a renegade  at  the  agency. 

Troops  were  forthwith  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  stampeding 
Indians  with  orders  to  “take  no  prisoners. ” But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  “outbreak”  was  caused  by  the  rash  neb* 
of  a few  renegades,  ably  assisted  by  the  effects  of  the  tis\un 
which  the  Indians  had  been  allowed  to  imbibe  without  limitation 
or  hindrance.  After  the  killing  of  the  teamsters  all  the  other 
Indians  feared  an  immediate  attack  by  the  troops  stationed  at 
the  agency,— hence  they  sought  temporary  safety  in  flight.  Hut 
they  were  not  equipped  to  fight,  nor  to  maintain  themselves  tor 
an  extended  period  in  the  mountains.  Very  soon  a majority  of 
the  Indians  realized  that  the  stampede  had  been  an  ill-advised 
and  most  unfortunate  step  for  them  to  take. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  San  Carlos  I listened  to  the  pa- 
thetic details  of  a most  dramatic  incident  in  connection  with  this 
“outbreak.”  As  these  details  were  authentic  and  illustrate  the 
unhappy  situation  in  which  these  Indians  found  themselves,  1 
will  record  them  briefly  here. 

The  final  edict  to  all  troops  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  stamped- 
ing Indians  was  to  “take  no  prisoners,”  which,  of  course,  was 
only  a mild  form  of  ordering  that  all  of  these  Indians  must  be 
killed  on  sight.  A troop  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
John  M.  Hamilton  was  following  the  trail  of  the  sub-chief  Casa- 
dora  and  his  band.  One  evening  an  Apache  squaw  approached  a 
sentry  at  Capt.  Hamilton’s  camp  and  asked  permission  to  speak 
with  the  captain.  When  brought  before  Capt.  Hamilton  she 
told  him  that  the  Indians  he  was  following  were  only  a short  dis- 
tance awav  and  wished  to  surrender.  Capt.  Hamilton  ordered 
the  squawto  return  at  once  to  her  camp  and  to  tell  her  chief  that 
all  of  the  troops  were  under  stern  orders  to  take  no  prisoners; 
that  none  of  his  band  would  be  allowed  to  surrender,  and  that 
this  campaign  meant  the  extermination  of  the  San  Carlos 
Apaches.  And  so,  with  a sad  heart,  the  old  Indian  squaw  was 
sent  away  into  the  night  to  bear  this  grim  message  to  her  dis- 
tressed and  helpless  people. 

The  following  morning,  just  as  the  day  was  breaking,  the 
sentries  guarding  Capt.  Hamilton  s camp  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  a large  band  of  Indians— men,  women  and  children, 
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wi*h  hands  upraised  and  begging  for  permission  to  see  the  cap- 
tain At  once  Capt.  Hamilton  went  to  meet  the  Indians  outside 
of  his  picket  line.  There  he  found  Casadora  and  his  entire  band. 

Addressing  Capt.  Hamilton,  Casadora  said:  “We  did  not 
want  to  leave  the  agency,  but  two  white  men  had  been  killed  by 
bad  Indians  and  all  were  excited.  We  feared  we  would  be  at- 
tacked by  the  soldiers,  and  so  we  ran  away.  This  was  a wrong 
thing  to  do.  We  cannot  fight.  We  have  neither  arms  nor  am- 
munition. We  have  no  food.  All  of  my  people  are  suffering 
from  hunger.  We  have  no  moccasins,  and  you  can  see  the  blood 
alone  the  trail  because  the  rocks  have  cut  our  feet.  We  have 
been  afraid  all  of  the  time  since  we  left  the  agency,  and  we  have 
been  running  away  from  you  and  your  soldiers,  we  could  not  go 
much  further.  In  one  or  two  days  more  you  would  be  sure  to 
overtake  us  and  then  we  would  all  be  killed.  We  know  you  nave 
orders  to  kill  us,  and  we  know  a captain  of  soldiers  must  obey  his 
orders,  but  we  are  very  tired  and  hungry,  and  our  feet  are  very 
sore.  We  know  we  would  all  be  killed  very  soon  and  we  did  not 
want  to  suffer  any  longer,  so  we  have  come  to  your  camp  to  die 
by  the  bullets  from  the  rifles  of  your  soldiers.  That  will  end  all 
our  troubles  and  suffering  in  a very  few  moments. 

Casadora ’s  pathetic  story  was  an  overwhelming  appeal  to 
Capt.  Hamilton’s  humanity — and  Casadora  won.  The  captain 
declared  he  would  rather  lose  his  commission  in  the  army  than 
to  slaughter  these  Indians  in  cold  blood. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  Casadora  and  his  band  returned 
to  the  agency  on  February  18,  1874,  or  within  a month  from  the 
date  of  the  “outbreak.”  The  order  to  “take  no  prisoners  was 
speedily  modified  and  the  remaining  bands  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  San  Carlos  within  a comparatively  short  time. 

(Note:  On  page  295  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Indian  Affairs  for  1874  will  be  found  a statement  by  Acting  ASe?* 

White  in  which  he  records  the  “sterling  kindness  of  heart  shown  by  some 
of  the  officers”  who  followed  the  trail  of  the  stampeding  Indians,  and  he 
refers  “more  particularly  to  the  surrender  of  one  entire  band  to  Capt.  Jotin 
M.  Hamilton.” 


While  these  stirring  events  which  followed  the  outbreak  of 
January  31  were  transpiring  in  Arizona,  I was  in  'W  ashington 
debating  with  myself  as  to  whether  I would  undertake  the  decid- 
edly uninviting  task  of  managing  the  Apaches  on  the  San  Carlos 
Reservation.  Since  the  fall  of  1871  I had  been  a resident  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  offer  of  the  position  as  agent  for  the 
Apaches  at  San  Carlos  came  to  me  at  Santa  1 e late  in  1873.  In 
January,  1874,  I went  to  Washington  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
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cepting  the  proffered  appointment.  Following  my  arrival  at  the 
nationll  capital  I had  several  conferences  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  the  commissioner 
introduced  me  to  Hon.  R.  C.  McCormick  who  was  then  the 
Delegate  to  Congress  from  Arizona.  Mr.  McCormick  greeted  me 
most'cordially  and  said : “Mr.  Elkins  (delegate  from  New  Mex- 
ico)  has  been  telling  me  about  you,  Mr.  Clum,  and  I am  pleased 
to  know  you  contemplate  going  to  Arizona— but  why  do  jou 
want  to  go  to  San  Carlos  t You  will  find  nothing  here  but  In- 
dians  and  trouble.  There  are  no  buildings ; you  will  be  two  hun- 
dred  ingles  from  the  nearest  town  (Tucson)  mid  you  will  have 
to  fio-ht  the  military,  the  citizens  and  the  Indians.  By  this  I 
mean  that  the  military  are  opposed  to  the  civil  administration  o 
‘wild’  Indians,  and  particularly  of  the  Apaches,  and,  therefore^ 
will  be  opposed  to  you.  There  is  a general  sentiment  of  hostility 
among  the  citizens  toward  the  Apaches,  and  that  sentiment 
be  extended  to  a considerable  degree  to  you.  And  as  for  the  In- 
dians—well,  the  hand  of  the  Apache  appears  to  be  against  the 
hand  of  every  other  race.  We’ll  be  very  glad  to  have  you  come 
to  Arizona— BUT  WHY  GO  TO  SAN  CARLOS? 

Not  a very  cheerful  or  encouraging  statement  concerning 
my  prospective  job  to  be  expressed  by  the  territorialdelegate  in 
the  presence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs— and  yet  it 
was  a frank  presentation  of  what  Mr.  McCormick  then  believed 
to  be  the  unembellished  truth.  However,  Commissioner  Smith 
seemed  very  desirous  that  I should  undertake  the  task.  The 
salary  was  $1500  per  annum  and  traveling  expenses;  the  bond 
$10,000 ; the  responsibilities  great ; the  location  remote,  and  t e 
hazards  apparent. 

Now  that  I realized  more  fully  the  very  grave  responsibili- 
ties of  the  position,  and  the  seemingly  innumerable  difficulties 
and  obstacles  to  be  overcome,!  found  the  question  of  acceptance 
an  exceedingly  trying  one  to  decide.  In  the  midst  ofmany  per- 
plexing reports  and  much  discouraging  comment  and  advice,  i 
swayed  to  and  fro,  until— like  Caesar— I had  twice  declined  the 
iob  and  then — again  like  that  valiant  old  Roman — on  the  third 
turn  of  the  wheegi  0f  opportunity  I ACCEPTED  THE  POSI- 
TION. 

In  the  final  analysis  of  the  situation  I persuaded  myself  to 
believe  that  if  I failed  I would  do  no  worse  than  those  who  had 
gone  before  me,  but  if  I should  have  the  good  fortune  to  succeed 
I would  be  quite  in  a class  by  myself,  and  a large  and  important 
field  of  usefulness  would  be  opened  before  me.  Having  decided 
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in  the  affirmative,  my  appointment  was  made  on  February  27, 
18V4. 

After  some  delav  in  the  matter  of  filing  a bond,  my  commis- 
sion was  signed  by  President  Grant,  and,  thus  equipped,  I 
turned  my  back  on  the  national  capital  and  started  on  my  long 
trek  into  the  wilds  of  the  woolly  west  at  the  tender  age  of  22 
vears  and  six  months.  Only  one  railway  was  then  available  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  hence  I was  spared  the  perplexity  of  the  mod- 
ern  tourist  as  to  which  route  to  follow  in  the  w*ake  of  the  setting 
sun  From  San  Francisco  I had  the  choice  of  traveling  by  stage 
or  steamer  to  San  Diego.  I elected  to  sail  the  ocean  blue!  The 
sta-e  journey  from  San  Diego  to  Tucson  measured  about  oOO 
miles  and  required  five  days  (and  nights)  of  continuous  travel— 
if  the  traveler  was  in  haste.  The  old  southern  overland  stage 
route  crossed  the  Colorado  desert  through  the  southern  part  ot 
what  is  now  Imperial  County,  and  as  I left  San  Diego  on  the 
third  day  of  Julv,  I enjoyed  the  full  benefits  of  those  summer 
temperatures  for  which  that  section  of  California  is  famous. 

A stop  of  a couple  of  days  at  Yuma  enabled  me  to  see  some 
of  the  Yuma  Indians,  and  acquaint  myself  somewhat  with  their 
characteristics  and  condition.  Then  I went  by  steamboat  up  the 
Colorado  River  (an  experience  not  available  to  present  day  tour- 
ists) to  the  Mojave  Indian  Reservation,  where  the  genial  Dr. 
John  A.  Tonner  was  agent.  En  route  again  by  stage  from  Yuma, 

I halted  at  Sacaton,  where  I found  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas 
with  my  good  friend,  Major  J.  II.  Stout,  in  charge,  and  while  at 
Tucson  I conferred  with  the  agent  for  the  Papago  Indians  and 
went  with  him  to  visit  some  of  their  villages.  I was  endeavoring 
to  get  onto  my  job,  and  these  visits  to  the  several  reservations  m 
Arizona,  together  with  what  I had  seen  of  Indians  and  Ii adian 
agents  during  my  three  years’  residence  in  New  Mexico,  afforded 
me  excellent  opportunities  to  make  observations  and  obtain  in- 
formation that  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  me  in  my  initial 
work  at  San  Carlos. 

At  Tucson  I engaged  a private  conveyance  to  transport  me 
over  the  final  lap  of  my  long  journey.  The  distance  to  San 
Carlos  by  the  wagon  road  was  about  200  miles.  We  followed 
the  old  overland  stage  road  out  of  Tucson,  via  Cienega  and  San 
Pedro  to  Point-of-Mountain,  and  thence  across  the  Sulphur 
Springs  Valley  to  (New)  Camp  Grant,  where  1 found  several 
Apache  prisoners  under  a military  guard  at  work  making  adobes, 
and  among  these  was  Es-kim-in-zin — wearing  shackles  which 
were  riveted  to  his  ankles. 

Little  did  I dream  at  that  time  that  a sincere  and  sympa- 
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thetic  friendship  was  destined  to  develop  between  this  shackle 
Apache  chief  and  myself,  and  that  half  a century  later  I would 
be  earnestly  endeavoring  in  this  modest  fashion  to  reward  h:* 
loyalty  and  accord  to  his  memory  that  simple  justice  which  was 
denied  him  during  his  lifetime,  by  assuming  the  role  of  his  biog 
rapher. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  charges  against  Es-kim-in- 
zin,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  said:  “Major  Randall 
does  not  like  him.”  I ventured  to  suggest  that  it  seemed  to  mo 
very  harsh  treatment  to  hold  a man  a prisoner  in  chains  at  hard 
labor  simply  because  someone  in  authority  did  not  like  him.  The 
commanding  officer  concurred  in  my  judgment  of  the  case,  and 
admitted  that  no  specific  charges  had  been  filed  against  this 
young  Arivaipa  chief.  Permission  to  interview  the  Indian  was 
cordially  granted. 

Fortunately  there  was  a visitor  at  the  post  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  George  H.  Stevens,  who  spoke  the  Apache  language  fairly 
well.  Having  explained  my  official  position  to  Es-kim-in-zin,  I 
asked  why  he  had  been  arrested.  He  replied:  “I  do  not  know 
unless  some  lies  w’ere  told  about  me.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
interview  I suggested  that  I might  be  able  to  secure  his  release, 
and,  if  successful,  that  I hoped  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  assist 
me  in  my  efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  Indians  at  San 
Carlos.  ’ It  was  evident  that  he  felt  keenly  the  humiliation  of  the 
situation  in  which  I found  him,  and  he  said  that  because  of  his 
disgrace  as  a prisoner  in  chains  he  feared  his  influence  with  his 
own  people  had  been  destroyed.  But  he  assured  me  that  if  I 
obtained  his  release  he  would  gladly  do  his  utmost  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  San  Carlos  Apaches — as  he  always  had  done. 
How  faithfully  he  kept  this  promise  will  appear  as  this  story 
proceeds. 

My  arrival  at  San  Carlos  about  noon  on  August  8,  1874,  was 
not  unexpected,  and  the  Portuguese  cook  had  prepared  a mid- 
day meal  that  made  a decided  hit  with  our  party,  which  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  LI.  A.  Sweeney,  who  served  as  chief  clerk  during 
my  administration,  the  driver  and  myself.  The  food  was  good, 
and  the  mountain  vistas  inspiring,  but  the  camp,  or  agency, 
was  of  the  crudest  and  most  primitive  character.  The  temporary 
structures  were  few  and  their  area  limited.  The  walls  consisted 
of  rough  poles  set  upright  in  the  ground,  and  chinked  in  with 
mud.  Across  the  top  of  these  walls  were  rough  poles  covered 
with  brush  and  mud,  which  served  as  a roof.  It  is  admitted  that 
as  a protection  against  the  blistering  rays  of  an  Arizona  August 
sun  this  sort  of  a roof  is  unexcelled,  but  when  the  heavens  weep 
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T.  s.  Indian  Agent  John  P.  Clum  and  company  of  fifty  four  Apache  Indian 
Police.  Taken  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  the  latter  part  ot  May,  18/0.  Agent 
« him  is  in  center  foreground  with  “cork”  hat,  Mexican  riding  whip-  (quirt) 
old  fringed  buckskin  pants.  Sergeant  Tau-el-cly-ee  is  in  the  first  set  of 
“twos”  at  Cluni’s  right,  and  Marijildo  Grijalba,  the  interpre ter,  stands-a 
■ d bow  legged— in  the  left  foreground.  This  company  furnished  the  actc  s 
f«r  the  war-dance  presented  on  the  old  Military  Plaza  at  that  time,  and  is 
it  tired  in  the  uniforms  purchased  by  popular  subscription  This  tine  bod> 
•*f  police  accompanied  Agent  Clum  to  Apache  Pass  tor  duty  in  connection 
with  the  removal  of  the  Chirieahua  Apaches  to  San  Carlos  in  June,  IS <0. 
Sergeant  Tau-el-elv-ee  is  the  sport  who,  with  twenty  selected  police,  ettected 
the  arrest  of  “Pi-in-se-nay”  and  who.  with  Agent  Clum,  conveyed  that  dan- 
{ ruus  prisoner  from  the  agency  at  Apache  Pass  to  the  o\er  am  s uge  s a 
turn  at  Point-of-Mountain.  where  he  was  delivered  into  the  custody  ot 
Deputy  Sheriffs  Charlie  Shibell  and  Ad  Linn,  of  Pima  County. 
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it  is  truly  an  aggravation,  for  instead  of  shedding,  it  merely 
soils  the  otherwise  perfectly  wholesome  rain-water.  Here  and 
there  were  small  openings  in  the  walls  which  served  as  paneless 
windows,  while  the  doors  were  of  canvas  tacked  on  frames  made 
of  thin  poles,  with  hinges  of  rope  or  strips  of  leather  cut  from 
the  leg  of  some  discarded  boot.  The  furnishings  were  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  architecture,  having  been  constructed  for  the 
most  part  of  material  salvaged  from  old  packing  boxes.  The 
only  substantial  feature  in  this  grotesque  establishment  was  the 
flooring.  This  wTas  both  economical  and  enduring — being  noth- 
ing other  than  the  pebbly  and  more  or  less  uneven  surface  of  the 
naked  bosom  of  good  old  Mother  Earth. 

However,  these  accommodations — or  lack  of  accommodations 
— had  not  the  slightest  depressing  effect  upon  my  spirits.  Had 
not  Mr.  McCormick  warned  me  in  this  matter?  And,  moreover, 
anyone  voluntarily  undertaking  the  job  of  managing  the 
Apaches  at  that  time  was,  most  assuredly,  adventuring  upon  a 
strenuous  life  in  which  4 4 roughing  it”  was  merely  incidental.  I 
had  arrived  at  San  Carlos,  and  the  only  question  of  vital  interest 
to  me  was  as  to  whether  my  administration  would  record  failure 
or  success  ? I knew  that  I could  provide  myself  with  comfortable 
quarters,  but  the  experiences  of  my  predecessors  were  by  no 
means  reassuring  as  to  what  I might  be  able  to  accomplish  in  my 
dealings  with  the  Indians. 

When  the  Arizona  summer  evening  had  brought  its  delicious 
coolness  to  the  air,  I sat  under  the  bright  stars  with  some  of  the 
agency  employes,  smoking  and  spinning  yarns  in  the  friendly 
fashion  of  the  frontier.  It  was  not  necessary  for  my  newly  ac- 
quired companions  to  go  far  afield  for  details  of  desperate  deeds. 
There  was  abundant  fresh  and  familiar  local  material,  and  there 
was  something  startling  and  uncanny  in  the  proximity  of  various 
scenes  of  recent  bloodshed  and  death  and  the  intimate  personal 
references  to  several  of  the  victims.  4 4 Right  there  on  the  mesa 
Johnny  Logan,  one  of  our  employes,  was  killed.”  4 4 Lieut.  Almy 
met  his  death  right  here,  just  this  side  of  the  Indian  trader’s 
store. ” It’s  about  half  a mile  over  there  across  the  Gila,  where 
the  two  teamsters  were  shot  to  death.”  Thus  my  cheerful  enter- 
tainers rambled  on  glibly  with  their  tragic  recitals  and  gruesome 
reminiscences — not  forgetting  to  include  some  of  the  thrilling 
experiences  of  my  immediate  predecessor.  He  had  seen  Lieut. 
Almy  killed,  and  had,  himself,  barely  escaped  being  run  through 
*'ith  an  Apache  lance,  and  had  departed  hastily  for  the  more 
Renteel  and  orderly  scenes  of  his  old  home  town  in  the  east. 

These  grim  tales  of  blood  and  death  did  not  present  a very 
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itSlf  in  an  irresistible  desire  for  sleep,  which  refused  to  be  p- 
turbed — and  thus  I was  enabled  to  pass  my  first  m0ht  at  . u 
Carlos  in  most  restful  and  refreshing  slumber. 

The  military  camp  at  San  Carlos  was  located  about  > 
yards  from  the  agency,  and  two  companies  of  cavalry  were  tfc- 
sta\ioned There.  The ‘‘barracks”  consisted  of  army  tents  wk  i 
weie  pTotected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  f an  elabor., 
canopy  of  brush  supported  by  a framework  of  poles. 

About  noon  on  August  9,  the  day  following  my  "rival  . 
stir  of  keen  excitement  at  the  military  camp  atti acted  ever, 
n tlm  vfcinHy  A scouting  party  of  Indians  had  just  arm  = 
and  opening  a sack,  they  exposed  the  ghastly  head  of  Chapj 
the  renegade.  It  was  a shocking  and  sickening  sight,  . 

untarily  I recalled  Mr.  McCormick’s  query:  “Why  go  to  Sm 

In  the  recent  campaign  against  these  Indians,  General  Cro-> 
had  rescinded  the  order  to  “take  no  prisoners,  but  he  had  ... 
sisted  that  before  all  would  be  allowed  to  return  to  t e ° _ 

they  must  apprehend  four  leaders  of  the  renega  rer, 

them  to  the  military  authorities — dead  or  alive.  The  . 

lades  designated  had  been  implicated  in  the  killing  of L>«“; 
Ahuv  and  other  murders,  and  Chappo  was  the  last  of  the  fou. 
While  resisting  arrest  he  had  been  killed  nearly  a hundred  mil'  • 
from  the  agency.  It  was  too  far  to  bring  the  body,  and  so  t 
head  was  severed  and  brought  in  for  identification  and  to  comp, 
titl,  Peu  Crook’s  orders.  It  was  worth  while  remembering  ti- 
the Indians  had  already  been  permitted  to  return  to  the  agency 
and  that  in  this  grim  fashion  they  fulfilled  their  promise  to  hum 
down  the  last  of  these  desperate  renegades.  „ • v 

On  Monday.  August  10,  I held  my  first  general  talk  wi- 
the Indians.  At  that  time  there  were  about  800  Apaches  asse  •• 
bled  at  this  agency.  I explained  briefly  why  I had  come 
ill?  ,h»:-.i ./.Xf.r.ii  the  belief  that , if  “ 

peace  we  would  have  really  good  times  together ; that  I exP  . 
them  to  assist  me  in  the  management  of  local  ■ 

little  later,  if  we  all  tried  to  do  right,  no  soldieis  would  be  ? 

on  the  reservation.  I further  explained  to  them  that  • - 
white  people  it  was  always  necessary  to  punish  the  guil  y , 
protection  of  the  innocent,  and  that  the  same  system  would  app . 
to  the  San  Carlos  Apaches;  that  there  were  wrongdoers  mevi 
community,  and  that  in  all  probability  we  would  always  bau 
some  offenders  to  deal  with. 
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I then  told  them  that  I intended  to  appoint  some  Indians  as 
policemen,  and  that  we  would  establish  a Supreme  Court  for  the 
:ml  of  offenders;  that  I would  preside  as  Chief  Justice,  and 
four  or  five  of  the  chiefs  would  serve  as  Associate  Justices,  and 
that  Indians  would  be  called  as  witnesses  at  the  trials.  Under 
thia  system  all  Apache  offenders  would  be  arrested  by  Apache 
police*  brought  before  an  Apache  court  with  Apaches  as  wit- 
nesses, and,  if  convicted,  sentenced  by  Apache  judges,  and, 
finally,  delivered  into  the  custody  of  Apache  guards.  This  was 
a novel  proposition  to  these  simple  people,  but  it  appealed  to 
them  strongly,  for  they  were  able  in  a crude  way  to  detect  in  it 
the  idea  of  “self-determination.”  It  suggested  an  open  discus- 
sion of  all  of  their  affairs.  They  would  know  what  was  being 
done — and  why.  By  taking  them  into  my  confidence  I secured 
theirs.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  my  self-government  plan. 
With  evident  feeling,  they  told  me  they  had  never  before  been 
given  credit  for  having  the  intelligence  or  the  disposition  to  join 
in  the  direction  of  their  own  affairs.  And  thus  it  happened  that 
I established  the  Apache  Supreme  Court ; provided  a temporary 
guard-house;  appointed  four  Apache  policemen,  and  w’ith  this 
organization  found  myself  in  a fair  way  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  reservation  in  an  orderly  and  advantageous  manner. 

The  unique  features  of  the  only  original  Apache  Police 
Force  and  Apache  Supreme  Court  functioning  within  a week 
after  my  arrival  at  San  Carlos  will  be  accepted  as  indications  of 
fair  speed  in  the  inauguration  of  a strictly  down-to-date  adminis- 
tration along  the  lines  of  self-government,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
may  serve  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  more  astounding  an- 
nouncement that  within  a month  these  same  aboriginal  depart- 
ments of  law  and  order  were  effectively  enforcing  agency  regula- 
tions which  anticipated  our  national  statutes  by  nearly  half  a 
century. 

These  regulations  referred  to  the  vital  subject  of  ‘‘prohibi- 
tion,’' and  gave  due  notice  and  warning  that  a “bone-dry”  rule 
bad  been  promulgated,  and  that  the  same  was  immediately  ef- 
fective within  the  reservation  limits,  and  that  all  offenders 
against  this  rule  would  be  subject  to  arrest  by  the  Apache  Police 
and  trial  before  the  Apache  Court — all  of  which  meant  that  our 
bone-dry  rule  would  be  enforced  at  the  muzzle  of  a needle-gun. 

The  federal  statutes  forbade  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  but  prior  to  my  advent  at  San  Carlos, 
the  Indian  trader  there  had  kept  wThiskey  on  sale  at  his  store — 
though  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  liquor  had  been  furnished 
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to  the  Indians.  Under  our  bone-dry  rule  this  liquor  was  imrr.e 
diately  removed  from  the  reservation. 

But  the  Apaches  rivaled  their  paleface  brothers  m the  jr* 
duction  of  “home-brew.”  Their  system  was  to  bury  gra W 
the  sunnv  bank  of  a stream  where  the  warmth  and  momtu-e. 
caused  the  cereal  to  germinate.  Then  they  stewed  it— spr  Vtx 
and  all  The  stew  was  then  set  aside  and  allowed  to  fere-. 

The  Apaches  called  this  brew  “tuh-le-pah,”  but  to  the  palace 
it  was  known  as  “tiz-win.”  It  had  a powerful  kick  -par 
ularlv  if  the  revelers  fasted  a day  or  two  before  imbibing. 

The  drinking  of  tiz-win  had  caused  so  much  trouble  am'-#5 
these  Indians  that  it  was  obvious  its  manufacture  and  use  ie  sr 
be  prevented  as  the  initial  step  toward  an  orderly  administrate* 
and  permanent  peace.  In  these  circumstances  I announced  .at 
“prohibition  plan,”  but  when  I promulgated  this  bone-do  rtf 
ervation  rule  I little  dreamed  I was  setting  the  ^age  for  mj  f-St 
raid  with  the  Apache  Police-and  midnight  raid  at  that 

This  adventure  occurred  about  a month  after  my  arnvaUT 
San  Carlos.  My  police  force  still  numbered  only  four,  and  In 
Caesar  and  Miles  Standish— I knew  the  name  of  each  of  ni\  st 
diers  On  the  afternoon  preceding  this  raid  one  of  these  poke 
men  approached  me  in  the  most  approved  secret-service  fashirf 
and  engaged  me  in  a whispered  conversation  relative  to  a ver- 
serious°violation  of  the  new  agency  rule— the  purpose  of  wh.- 
was  to  put  a crimp  in  the  operations  of  local  moonshiners  - - 

“boot lexers.”  “Some  Apaches,”  he  said,  are  making  tuh-. 

pall’  over  there  toward  the  sunset,  in  a deep  canyon  that  cu- 
through  the  big  mesa  on  the  north  side  of  the  Una.  v 

Let  me  confess  that  I was  quite  as  deeply  interested  in  thi« 
bit  of  information  as  was  Es-kin-os-pas,  for  it  was  he  who  ■ 
me  the  story.  Es-kin-os-pas— big,  brave  and  good-n^ured, 
fact,  one  of  the  kindliest  natures  I have  ever  met  His  speec- 
was  alwavs  soft,  and  he  had  a way  of  smiling  when  be  spoke  th 
was  pleasant  to  look  upon.  But  even  though  he  smiled  he  wv 
deeply  in  earnest.  ‘ ‘ These  bold  and  defiant  violators  of  the  bom 
dry  rule  must  be  apprehended  and  punished  at  once, 
judgment  of  Es-kin-os-pas— expressed  in  the  most  force!-; 
Apache  diction  at  his  command.  As  my  knowledge  of  the  Ap< 
language  was,  as  yet,  extremely  limited,  the  interpreter  j a 
taken  into  our  confidence.  Then  the  other  three  policemen  wt-r 
called  in,  the  situation  thoroughly  discussed  and  all  details 

the  night  raid  agreed  upon.  tak. 

The  particular  canyon  in  which  the  moonshiners  had  est 
lished  their  still  was  located  about  four  miles  west  from  w* 
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agency,  and  the  expeditionary  command — consisting  of  the  entire 
i»olicc  force  and  myself— slipped  quietly  away  from  the  rendez- 
vous about  9 p.  m.  and  headed  for  the  brewery.  We  crossed  sev- 
eral arroyos,  ravines  and  barrancas,  which  had  cut  their  course 
down  to  the  Gila  through  the  big  mesa.  There  was  no  moon,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  sky  was  clear  and  starlit,  some  of  those  can- 
yon-like recesses  looked  oppressively  dark,  ugly  and  uninviting 
to  me  as  I contemplated  the  object  of  our  sortie. 

Finally  we  stood  upon  the  rim  of  the  big  canyon  in  which 
the  illicit  distillers  were  located,  and  suddenly  I found  myself 
looking  down  upon  an  exceedingly  w'eird  and  thrilling  panorama. 
Down  there  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the  canyon's  floor  several  fires 
were  smoldering,  over  which  were  suspended  the  kettles  of  brew\ 
The  fires  gave  only  a dim  illumination,  and  the  camp  was  further 
obscured  by  the  pall  of  smoke  which  hung  listlessly  above  it. 
Grotesque  figures  of  Indian  men  and  women  were  moving  stealth- 
ily about  among  the  mesquite  trees  and  bushes.  Apparently 
there  were  20  or  25  Indians  in  the  camp— a considerably  larger 
number  than  we  had  expected  to  find. 

This  was  another  of  those  moments  in  life  that  one  never 
forgets.  I was  up  against  the  real  thing,  and  I began  to  consider 
my  chances  for  success  more  seriously  than  I had  done  before. 
The  thrill  of  the  adventure  had  lured  me  to  the  canyon’s  rim. 
There  I stood  face  to  face  with  a more  or  less  desperate  situation. 
Everything  depended  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Apache  police.  I 
had  been  at  San  Carlos  only  about  a month.  Did  I know  these 
Indians  well  enough  to  trust  them  in  such  an  emergency  as  this? 
If  they  failed  me  the  agency  employes  -would,  doubtless,  have 
additional  gruesome  reminiscences  with  which  to  regale  my  suc- 
cessor. Then,  too,  I reminded  myself  that  our  needle-guns  were 
defective.  The  ejectors  were  broken,  and  after  firing  a shot  the 
shell  had  to  be  forced  out  with  a ramrod.  These  reflections  were 
by  no  means  reassuring. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  my  thoughts,  I did  not  hesi- 
tate. The  undertaking  ventured  upon  must  proceed  to  a finish. 
After  a brief  consultation  it  was  decided  that  we  w'ould  divide 
our  “forces”  into  four  attacking  “columns.”  Es-kin-os-pas  re- 
mained with  me,  while  the  other  three  policemen  deployed  by 
circuitous  trails  so  that  we  might  “surround”  the  camp  of  the 
moonshiners. 

While  the  stalwart  three  were  stealthily  moving  to  the  re- 
spective positions  assigned  them,  my  dusky  retainer  and  I crept 
slowly  straight  down  toward  the  hooch  camp.  When  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  for  our  three  “co-operating  divisions”  to  arrive 
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at  the  designated  points,  my  side  partner-brave  and  sturdy 
Es-k in-os-pas — broke  the  stillness  of  the  night  with  a i start! in, 
“war-whoop”  that  echoed  and  re-echoed  savagely  throughout 
the  wild  canyon.  This  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  for  the  attack 
Instantly  our  supporting  “columns”  repeated  the  war-cry 
and  iudging  from  the  number  and  quality  of  the  fierce  m-U 
emitted  by  my  grand  army,  the  astonished  Indians  in  the  tuh- 
le-pah”  camp  easily  might  have  imagined  that  there  were  forty— 
or  even  four  hundred-engaged  in  this  attack  instead  of  only 
four— or,  I should  say— five,  for  I vied  in  the  yelling  with  the 
lustiest  of  the  bunch. 

Our  approach  had  been  so  stealthy  and  the  surprise  so  com- 
plete that  the  aboriginal  brewers  had  no  opportunity  to  resist. 
In  an  instant  they  found  themselves  covered  by  five  needle-guns 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  looked  as  if  they  were  not  m a mood  to 
he  trifled  with.  Whether  or  not  they  thought  we  were  supported 
by  reserves  I never  knew.  The  women  scampered  for  the  brush 
and  disappeared,  but  the  men  stood  stolid,  austere— seeimngly 
unperturbed.  I thought  some  of  them  looked  a bit  bored,  but 
even  so,  that  was  better  than  being  bored  by  one  of  our  oO-caliber 
bullets.  At  all  events,  they  surrendered  without  a kick.  Uur 
search  disclosed  a few  hunting  knives,  but  no  firearms. 

Having  detailed  three-quarters  of  our  army  to  guard  the 
prisoners,  Es-ldn-os-pas  and  I busied  ourselves  with  emptying 
the  kettles  of  their  precious  contents.  After  the  still  naa 
been  officially  dismantled  we  lined  up  our  eleven  prisoners  (all 
men)  and  started  on  our  return  march  to  the  agency,  where  we 
arrived  during  the  wee  hours  of  “the  morning  after.  The  pris- 
oners were  assigned  to  quarters  within  the  temporary  guard- 
house while  all  four  divisions  of  my  faithful  army  bivouacked 
at  the  portal.  As  for  myself,  I found  my  humble  couch  most 
alluring  after  the  experiences  of  my  first  midnight  raid  with 

the  San  Carlos  Apache  Police. 

But  only  a few  hours  were  devoted  to  rest  and  sleep  tor 
there  were  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  new  administration 
demanding  our  attention  that  morning.  At  ten  o’clock  the  Apache 
moonshiners  were  arraigned  before  the  Apache  Supreme  Court. 
The  chief  justice  having  led  the  raiding  party  in  effecting  the 
arrest  of  the  prisoners,  addressed  the  court  and  explained  to  the 
associate  justices  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  the  defend- 
ants, and  the  evidence  offered  as  proof  of  their  guilt.  This  state- 
ment was  unanimously  corroborated  by  the  Apache  police  force. 
Without  hesitation  or  delay  the  Apache  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  Apache  moonshiners  guilty  as  charged ; sentenced  each  o 
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the  defendants  to  a number  of  days  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
in  the  Apache  agency  guard-house,  and  remanded  the  prisoners 
into  the  custody  of  the  Apache  police  while  serving  the  sentences 
imposed. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  my  first  midnight  raid  at  the 
head  of  this  newly  organized,  experimental  San  Carlos  Apache 
police  Force  yielded  important  results  which  were  not  only  im- 
mediate, but  most  wholesome  in  establishing  the  new  administra- 
tion on  a practical  and  efficient  basis.  These  results  were  of  a 
three-fold  nature.  In  the  first  place,  the  experiences  of  that  night 
exerted  a marked  influence  in  establishing  mutual  confidence 
between  the  Apache  police  and  myself.  Secondly — and  of  the 
highest  importance— was  the  fact  that  the  raid  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a conspicuous  demonstration  of  the  just,  swift  and  ef- 
fective functioning  of  the  Apache  Supreme  Court;  while  a third 
and  vital  result  of  this  vigorous  prohibition  enforcement  gesture 
was  its  immediate  discouraging  effect  upon  the  wouldbe  home- 
brewers.  Assuredly  we  had  “put  a crimp  in  the  operations  of 
local  ‘moonshiners’  and  ‘bootleggers’.”  Thereafter,  offenses 
against  the  bone-dry  rule  'were  of  rare  occurrence — and  never  of 
an  aggravated  character. 

Es-kin-os-pas  was  not  only  a good  policeman,  but  a skilled 
tailor  as  well.  And,  moreover,  he  was  independent  of  the  foreign 
markets,  as  the  material  for  all  of  his  suits  was  home-made— 
from  the  skin  of  the  deer.  I was  first  made  aware  of  his  skill 
with  the  shears  and  needle  when  he  presented  me  with  a hand- 
some suit  of  buckskin,  consisting  of  knee  pants  and  jacket,  heav- 
ily fringed  and  neatly  fitting.  I liked  the  suit  immensely  and 
wore  it  often — and  have  always  regretted  that  I lost  it.  Not 
long  before  I resigned  from  the  agency  a Yavapai  Indian  artist 
requested  the  privilege  of  placing  some  decorations  on  the  suit. 
I left  the  suit  with  him  to  be  “painted,”  and  when  I left  the 
reservation — forgot  it.  Hence  it  is  that  now  I have  only  the 
memory — and  three  photographs — of  the  buckskin  suit. 

The  order  releasing  Es-kim-in-zin  from  confinement  as  a 
prisoner  at  Camp  Grant  was  not  issued  until  October  5,  1874, 
and  about  the  middle  of  that  month  he  returned  to  his  family 
and  people  after  an  absence  of  nearly  six  months.  Immediately 
upon  his  arrival  at  San  Carlos  he  was  reinstated  as  head-chief, 
and  ever  thereafter  proved  himself  a worthy  and  faithful  friend 
to  me,  to  his  people,  and  to  the  peace.  His  conduct  was  most  ex- 
emplary, and  he  was  foremost  among  those  making  strenuous 
efforts  toward  self-support  and  civilization. 

At  his  request  he  was  given  permission  to  occupy  and  culti- 
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vate  several  acres  of  vacant  land  on  the  Rio  San  Carlos  a few 
i c flm  the  a-encv  and  he  immediately  set  to  work  clearing 
to  lanrof  brnrh  Sd  constructing  a ditch  for  irrigation  pur- 
k^s  I obtained  for  him  a plow  and  a few- other  necessary  farm- 
nTimplements,  and  occasionally  loaned  him  an  ox  team  from 
the  a"-encv  That  he  was  fairly  successful  was  demonstrated  b\ 
the  fact  that  two  years  later  he  sold  $65  worth  of  barley  just  be- 
forp  he  left  with  me  for  the  trip  to  the  east. 

Occasionally  he  would  make  a passing  reference  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  hs  familv  at  Old  Camp  Grant,  and  his  mprisonmen 
“ hard  labor  in  chains  at  New  Camp  Grant,  but  never  by  ' w ord 
or  act  did  he  indicate  any  desire  on  Ins  part  for  revenue, 
protested  that  his  heart  was  not  bad  toward  anyone;  that  he 
wished  to  forget  the  past  and  to  think  only  of  the  future;  mean- 
while doing  h!s  best  to  improve  his  own  condition  and  that  ■ of  his 
people.  He  now  had  another  family  whom  he  treated  with 
marked  kindness,  and  all  seemed  contented  and  happy.  Doubt- 
less the  object  of  his  deepest  affection  was  the  little  daughter  he 
had  borne  away  in  his  arms  from  that  awful  scene  of  slaughter 
on  the  morning  of  April  30,  1871. 

(To  Be  Continued  in  Next  Number) 
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tom  horn,  chief  of  scouts 

By  HORACE  E.  DUNLAP, 

One  Who  Knew  Him 

The  debunking .of toj ol 
current  term  for  v?lllf>“f  t „ong  writers  of  a certain  class, 
notoriety,  is  becoming  P whose  exploits  have  been  be- 

Among  the  great  and  near  gre J ^ Jhese  rauclc-rakers  is 

littled  and  their  cbara^  a d'  in  at  least  one  military  campaign 
Tom  Horn,  intrepid  scout,  a «Couts  His  traducers  doubt- 

against  Geronimo,  P^^m  was  exeeutef  for  alleged  murder 
less  assumed  that,  because  To  as  d neceSsarily  a bad 

in  the  State  of  Wyo. ning  he  ^ ^ther  from  the  truth. 
n,an  and  desperado^  ^tb  ^ C°  prove  that  Tom  Horn,  dur- 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  t ..  in  ^riZOna,  was 

ing  a period  of  over  sateen  y^P.  ^ fearless  scout,  and  an 
a top  cow-hand  and  rider,  _ law  and  order, 

honorable  citizen,  always  0 . Wyoming  that  Horn 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  « attorn’ey  who  was 

was  railroaded  to  the  gal  ow  y the  state  A jury  alleged  to 

ambitious  to  bec0“eof^  thieves  or  persons  in  sympathy  with 

have  been  composed  of  stock  t A’ ; . but  the  people  of 

thorn  enabled  him  to  secure  * election,  appear  to 

Wyoming,  by  defeating  hi  However  the  law  had  taken 

have  rendered  a contrary  verdict.  Ho ?eter  t tUe  trial 

its  course  and  Tom  was  no  more  It  is  repor  rcfused 

suicide,  presumably  from  lemorse.  Memphis,  Scot- 

Thomas  II.  Horn  was  born  on ^Mm  * was  very 

land  County,  Missouri,  No\embe  ■ - Dlinariall.  From  his  child- 
religious  and  his  father  a sev  hunting  with  his  dog  and 

hood  Tom’s  favorite  occupation  was attendance, 
rifle,— somewhat  to  the  a brutal  whipping  by  his 

When  he  was  in  his  fourteent  J > ich  drubbing  put  the 
father,  using  a leather  barnf,3.  L on  foot  for  the  West- 
boy  to  bed  for  a week,  caused  him  to  st  ^ h5m  t0  Newton, 

From  Kansas  City  an  emp  °> 1,1  ' when  pay  day  came, 

Kansas,  to  work  on  the  Santa  I e ra  lwaj . ^ V £ ganta  Pe> 

he  joined  a freighting  caravan  -when  he  had  just  turned 

where  he  arrived  near  the  end  o 1 8 4 "b"  y grating  a 
fourteen.  Obtaining  emp  alt  „ d prescott,  Arizona,  he 

^ ,h“ 
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in  and  sent  with  another  employe  to  drive  a bunch  of  replace- 
ment mules  to  Beaverhead  station,  near  the  Verde  river  in  Ari- 
zona. 

Tom's  first  job  in  the  new  country  was  night-herding  oxen 
for  a contractor  who  supplied  wood  to  Camp  Verde,  a military 
post.  The  arrival  of  Christmas  in  1875  found  the  youth  at  Fort 
Whipple,  near  Prescott.  This  was  the  headquarters  for  the  mili- 
tary department.  In  a short  time  he  secured  a job  of  herding 
cavalry  remounts  which  had  recently  been  driven  overland  from 
California.  On  the  Santa  Fe  trail  and  since  his  coming  to  Santa 
Fe  the  boy  had  been  associating  with  Mexican  teamsters  and 
herders,  and  had  learned  to  speak  their  lingo  like  a native.  About 
the  time  his  herding  job  had  come  to  an  end  by  reason  of  the 
distribution  of  the  cavalry  horses  to  the  various  Arizona  posts, 
A1  Sieber,  the  noted  chief  of  Indian  scouts,  then  in  the  employ 
of  the  military,  chanced  to  visit  Whipple.  Finding  Tom  Horn 
to  be  active  and  brave,  a good  shot  and  a fluent  speaker  of  Mex- 
ican, Sieber  engaged  him  as  interpreter,  and  in  July,  1876,  the 
two  began  their  patrolling  of  the  reservation  with  a view  to 
maintaining  order  among  the  Apaches,  living  at  widely  separated 
places,  and  keeping  the  army  authorities  informed  when  the  dif- 
ferent bands  became  restless  or  quarrelsome. 

Since  A1  Sieber  usually  traveled  with  a few  Indian  scouts, 
Tom  quickly  picked  up  a working  knowledge  of  their  language! 
so  that  in  later  years,  when  need  arose,  he  was  able  to  interpret 
for  Geronimo  in  a formal  peace  conference  with  General  Crook 
m the  Sierra  Madres.  On  one  or  two  occasions  the  government 
appropriation  became  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  not  only  Sieber  and  Tom  Horn,  but  also  the  packers  and 
other  civilian  employes  with  the  army  had  to  be  discharged  So 
it  happened  that,  when  Ed  Schiefflin  reached  Tucson  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1877  with  a picked  party  of  California  miners  enroute 
to  the  locality  of  his  silver  strike  of  the  year  before,  Sieber  and 
orn  and  a few  other  men  who  had  been  discharged  not  Ion" 
before  at  San  Carlos  were  in  the  “Old  Pueblo”  and  joined  the 
bunch  of  frontiersmen.  They  were  therefore  members  of  the 
old  guard  since  celebrated  as  the  founders  of  Tombstone.  How- 
ever, in  October  of  the  same  year  Sieber  and  his  boy,  as  Tom 
Horn  was  known,  were  recalled  to  Fort  Whipple  to  handle  seri- 
ous  troubles  on  the  reservation. 

At  other  times,  after  having  been  laid  off,  Tom  worked  on 
cattle  ranches,  and  soon  became  known  as  an  expert  roper  and 
rider.  July  1,  1879,  he  was  engaged  by  Tully,  Ochoa  & Co.  of 
Xucson  to  take  charge  of  a large  herd  of  steers  to  be  held  for 
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deKvery  *o  th. 

of  about  two  bwi'Jtrf  ond  t t ,,,4  from  Saa  Carlos 

at  his  camp  about  five  “iles  P and  went  on 

when  the  who  e tribe  ot  ^ ^ahuas  moKe  v ^ he  was 
warpatf > *b« |Mto™S  op,  .as,  f™  , Kmt. 

again  w 1 1 «.  * Tom  Horn  and  Merijilda  Grijalba, 

a U&TwOT  eMldhood  had 

followers  and  raised  by  them,  we  ^ with  the 

fi  5.  children 

“d  t WiS  i»»  «-  Si«™  >W~  » 

interpreter  and  aide.  A^ain  > himself  Of  course,  he 

“•  - ,e"n 

™,MdSu««Uo  «or”?««V  fSXjtebStett  SS 
SS  tho  .-.«”»»>  It  «My  .r..d  back  l*^ 

Captain  SSJ&SS 

s&rs5±suw*it 

months  campaign  in  the  bier  * -n  charge  of  Burt 

pursuit  of  Geronimo  and  his  follower^  * waiting 

Secure  "the  pardcular  terf  hSS 

vvMch^wer^tTbe  mit^nto'moccasin  soles  for  use  of  the  scouts  in 

thG  Toifand  I were  already  friends,  but  in  outtalk  of  ^con- 
templated campaign  we  had  no  tliougl  exl)edition  Part 

Captain  Crawford,  who  was  to; e"  F ort  Apaehe  a“d  others 

2 rsr  ss: Zt  sWfHtHsi.'r 

drastic  means  to  discourage  the  warriors  of  peaceable 
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from  enlisting  for  service  against  him  and  his  allies.  In  the 
month  of  November  he  sent  a band  of  picked  braves,  including 
Josanie  and  Hal-zay,  half-brothers  of  Chief  Nah-chee,  to  Fort 
Apache  to  prevent  the  enlistment  of  White  Mountain  Apaches 
as  scouts,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  wreak  summary  vengeance  on 
their  families  and  friends. 

Entering  the  camp  of  the  Chiricahuas,  nominally  prisoners 
of  war,  near  the  post,  they  learned  that  the  scouts  had  already 
gone.  Withdrawing  the  same  night  to  Turkey  Creek  plain,  the 
band  of  avengers,  afterward  known  as  the  “ bloody  eleven,”  be- 
gan their  orgy  of  slaughter  by  killing  our  two  herders  at  dav- 
break  the  next  morning.  They  had  slipped  into  the  prison  camp 
under  cover  of  darkness  and  on  foot.  By  killing  the  two  herders, 
one  of  whom  was  Billy  Harrison,  favorably  known  in  southern 
Arizona  as  a competent  ranch  foreman,  the  renegades  acquired 
five  horses  and,  of  course,  the  men’s  equipment.  Then,  swing- 
ing westward  in  a semicircle  at  a distance  of  a few  miles  from 
the  fort,  they  struck  a camp  of  Nadiski’s  people,  most  of  whose 
braves  had  enlisted  as  scouts,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  glut 
their  vengeance,  killing  women,  children  and  men  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  number  of  twenty-one.  The  commanding  general’s 
report  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  gave  the  total  number  of 
persons  slain  by  members  of  this  band  as  being  thirty-eight.  One 
of  their  number,  Hal-zay,  was  killed  by  an  Apache  of  Nadiski’s 
band  and  his  head  was  taken  into  the  fort. 

But  note  the  irony  of  fate.  During  the  preceding  summer 
General  Crook  had  been  busy  in  stationing  detachments  of  troops 
at  strategic  points  along  the  border  and  at  water  holes  and  other 
favorite  camping  places  known  to  the  hostiles.  He  had  also  es- 
tablished a line  of  helio  stations  on  mountain  peaks  along  the 
border  and  extending  down  into  Mexico  as  far  as  Nacori,  where 
a base  of  supplies  under  a strong  guard  had  been  located.  The 
ten  survivors  of  the  raiding  band,  after  a swift  dash  southward 
across  the  reservation,  crossed  the  line  into  Mexico  at  an  unusual 
place,  but  the  patrol  discovered  their  trail  and  the  information 
was  transmitted  through  many  heliograph  stations,  first  to  head- 
quarters and  then  across  the  international  line  to  the  station 
nearest  the  expedition,  then  several  days’  march  beyond  the  bor- 
der. The  renegades,  doubtless  exulting  over  the  heavy  toll  of 
Jives  they  had  taken,  left  in  returning  to  their  people  the  very 
clew  needed  by  the  expedition  under  Captain  Crawford. 

A1  Sieber  relates  that  on  account  of  trouble  among  the  In- 
dmns  on  the  reservation,  he  was  soon  recalled  by  General  Crook 
and  I om  Horn  was  made  chief  of  Indian  scouts.  It  was  now  his 
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^£»~^nrrirl“S 

“™  P„rL“  Slii'Tbi.a  h,  dare  no,  I-*  W* « 

— • T*1 «•  P~  *T 

back  with  a report  *«  CaPUm  Crawtod  and  ^ ascending 
to  some  designated  campi  g P ; believed  that  he  would 

to  watch  until  they  should  see  in pth.eh f £ £h  K apparently 
Two  of  the  scouts  did  see  the  teutaie  siD  , i f , 

Ko^ 

Crawford’s  command  to  the  point  where  Tom  ?“d  Mjt  two 

-0rr^s*»£,^^^-“UE 

Apaches  had  no  blankets  and  for  fen  days  they  a e*  h*t\hey 
ing  but  meat.  Of  course,  they  dared  not  build  a fire  but  they 
remained  there  in  concealment  until  about  nine  o clock,  in  orde 
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to  make  sure  that  the  hostiles  did  not  intend  to  break  camp. 
Satisfied  on  that  score,  they  started  cautiously  back  to  meet  the 
command,  not  knowing  how  far  behind  they  might  be. 


Captain  Crawford,  although  obliged  to  regulate  his  speed 
to  suit  the  progress  of  the  laden  mules  of  his  pack  trains,  by  hard 
marches  had  well  nigh  negotiated  the  long  rough  stages  set  for 
him  by  his  chief  of  scouts.  By  noon  a scout  met  Tom,  bringing 
the  cheering  news  that  the  command  was  only  a few  hours  be°- 
hind.  Soon  after  nightfall  the  pursuing  force  was  again  under 
way  and,  by  hard  climbing,  Captain  Crawford,  Lieut.  Maus,  Sec- 
ond Lieut.  Shipp  and  Chief  Horn,  each  commanding  twenty-five 
Indian  scouts,  lay  in  ambush  on  four  sides  of  the  hostile  camp, 
\v  hich  was  about  a mile  from  the  Arras  river  and  directly  beneath 
the  steep  rocky  slope  enclosing  the  high  valley. 


Since  Lieut.  Shipp  lacked  experience  in  Apache  warfare 
Tom  had  assigned  to  him  some  of  his  best  scouts  and  stationed 
him  between  the  sleeping  hostiles  and  the  river.  Horn  and  his 
detachment  held  the  rock  slope  above,  since  he  expected  the 
renegades  to  break  in  that  direction.  Captain  Crawford  and 
Lieut.  Maus  held  the  two  flanks.  Before  it  was  sufficientlv  li°dit 
for  accurate  shooting  two  hostile  braves  walked  almost  into  the 
hidmg  place  of  Tom  Horn  and  his  scouts.  They  were  promptly 
killed  and  the  battle  was  on.  Crawford  and  Maus  began  a brisk 
cross  fire.  Old  Geronirao,  jumping  upon  a rock,  yelled  to  his 
people  to  look  out  for  the  horses.  Then,  discovering  that  they 
were  surrounded  on  three  sides,  he  shouted  for  them  to  run  to 
the  river  Shipp  and  his  scouts,  being  still  silent  and  in  conceal- 
ment  All  was  confusion.  The  squaws  and  children,  in  their 
Mild  dash  for  the  river,  ran  right  up  to  Shipp  and  his  scouts, 
M-ho  opened  a destructive  fire.  The  orders  to  all  had  been  not  to 
shoot  women  and  children,  but  to  kill  as  many  bucks  as  possible; 
but  the  scouts,  enraged  by  news  of  the  slaughter  of  their  families 
at  their  homes  near  Port  Apache,  were  shooting  all  in  sight  re- 
gardless of  sex.  Most  of  Geronimo ’s  warriors  had  scattered  and 
gained  cover  at  the  beginning  of  the  scrimmage,  as  usual,  leaving 
the  women  and  children  to  shift  for  themselves. 

To  stop  the  killing  of  women  and  children,  Tom  rushed 
down  toward  Shipp  and  his  scouts,  shouting  commands  to  them 
to  cease  firing  but  he  had  to  feign  a violent  rage  before  he  was 
able  to  check  the  indiscriminate  slaughter.  About  fifteen  of  the 
stampeding  women  were  induced  to  surrender.  Old  Chief  Nan- 

W,’  ",'.°'V'aS  slightl-v  lame>  "as  captured  by  Tom  in  person  and 
brought  into  camp.  The  scouts  had  rounded  up  over  three  hun- 
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.ired  head  of  horses  belonging  to  the  hostiles,  and  all  of  their 
food  and  camp  equipment  was  also  captured. 

There  bein'*  no  more  hostiles  in  sight  and  no  possibility  of 
nothcr  surprise  attack,  and  the  supply  of  ammunition  being 
lonleted  Captain  Crawford  determined  to  return  to  his  base  at 
N^cor  ^arting  he  following  morning.  However,  there  was  a 
V oil  through  the  night  and  morning  hours,  and 

way  they  were  ....eked  by  a tee. 
of  one  hundred  fifty-four  Mexican  infantry  soldiers,  who  a 
wards  claimed  thatthey  thought  the  American  scouts  were  h^ 
lilo  Anaclies  As  they  charged  across  a little  basin  toward  the 
American  camp,  Tom  yelled  to  them  in  Mexican  not  to  shoot,  as 
i • Indians  were  United  States  scouts.  Captain  Crawford  also 
JrLdto  check  [hem  by  shouting  the  same  information  and  also 
bv  ascendin''  a little  cliff  of  rocks  and  waving  his  handkerchief 
a.s  a fla"  of  truce.  Tom  ran  down  toward  them,  still  expostulate- 
in"  but  the  Mexican’s  continued  shooting  and  advancing.  To 
wS  hit  in  one  arm  and  his  scouts,  whom  he  had  ordered  not  to 
shoot  until  he  gave  the  word,  called  to  him  to  come  back;  that 
Captain  Crawford  had  been  killed. 

The  commander  had  been  shot  in  the  forehead,  the  missile 
tear  in"  a ragged  hole,  through  which  some  of  his  brains  were 
ooztog  out.  With  his  one  good  arm  Tom  dragged  the  unconscious 
officer  back  to  the  shelter  of  some  rocks,  so  that  Dr.  Davis,  the 

surgeon  could  examine  him.  After  being  shot  and  hearing  that 

Crawford  had  been  killed,  Tom  had  Pv“  th®^H  toYn^t 
to  fire  and  the  Mexican  advance  was  quickly  changed  to  a iou^ 
They  afterward  stated  that  thirty-six  of  their  number  including 
their  commanding  officer,  Maurice  Corredor,  had  been  killed 

and  thirteen  seriously  wounded 

In  the  limits  of  this  article  space  is  lacking  to .tell  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Mexicans  to  make  a prisoner  first  of ! Ho™ i and 
later  of  Lieut.  Maus,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved  of 
Old  Chief  Nan-nav  having  begged  Tom  at  the  beginning 
shoot  in"  to  allow  him  to  take  the  dead  captain  s rifle  and  helP 
entertain  the  Mexicans;  of  the  appearance  of  Gerommo  and  sev- 
eral of  his  men  at  the  top  of  a ledge  above  the  Mexicans  m the 
nook  into  which  they  had  retreated  after  their  rM’ulse  Mau 
and  Shipp  with  their  scouts  holding  flanking  positions  oa  both 
sides-  of  Geronimo’s  proposition  to  Horn,  then  a prisoner  in  the 

hands  of  the  Mexicans,  that  the  American  force ^WMin^'the^ 
Chiricahuas  in  cleaning  up  the  Mexicans  and  contiscatin0  th 
pinole,  a sort  of  parched  meal  carried  by  Jlexican  troops  as  ra- 
tions  and  prized  by  the  hostiles  as  a luxury ; and  of  a final  real- 
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ization  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  that  they  were  in  grave  dan- 
ger, surrounded  as  they  were  on  every  side  and  with  both  the 
scouts  and  hostiles  threatening  them  at  close  quarters. 

On  being  informed  by  Horn  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
could  control  the  scouts  and  restrain  them  from  exterminating 
the  Mexican  force,  they  begged  him  to  go  back  and  hold  his  In- 
dians under  control.  A little  later  Lieut.  Maus  having,  at  their 
request,  gone  to  their  camp  for  a conference,  they  made  him  a 
prisoner,  but  allowed  him  to  send  a note  back  to  Horn,  stating 
that  they  wanted  all  the  provisions  and  pack  mules  of  the  Amer- 
ican expedition  and  that  he  was  held  a prisoner.  Tom  returned 
a message  suggesting  that  they  send  over  a few  men  to  get  some 
of  the  desired  provisions.  Five  men  presently  arrived,  one  of 
whom  claimed  to  be  in  command  since  the  death  of  Corredor. 
Tom  promptly  lined  them  up  before  a tiring  squad  on  a little 
eminence  in  plain  sight  of  their  comrades  and  gave  the  comman- 
der one  minute  to  have  Lieut.  Maus  released.  The  latter,  after 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,  had  permitted  Surgeon  Davis  to  go 
to  the  Mexicans’  camp  and  treat  a large  number  of  their 
wounded,  and  later,  despite  their  treacherous  actions,  he  gave 
them  about  three  hundred  of  the  horses  captured  from  the  Chiri- 
cahuas. 

The  Mexican  force  left  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  Chief  Horn 
had  a half  dozen  of  his  scouts  follow  them  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance, in  order  to  obtain  assurance  that  the  soldiers  were  actually 
withdrawing  from  the  neighborhood. 

Early  on  the  following  day  the  American  expedition  began 
the  sad  march  back  to  Nacori.  Captain  Crawford  died  on  the 
third  day  and  his  remains  were  buried  temporarily  at  Nacori. 
At  their  first  night’s  camp  Chihuahua,  half-brother  of  Nah-chee 
and  son  of  Cochise,  had  sought  an  interview  with  Horn  and  re- 
quested him  to  arrange  for  a conference  with  General  Crook, 
lorn  told  him  to  meet  him  at  the  full  of  the  March  moon  on  San 
Bernardino  Peak,  not  far  below  the  Mexican  border,  and,  if  Gen- 
eral Crook  consented  to  come,  he  would  arrange  for  the  meeting. 

After  escorting  their  prisoners,  about  twenty-five  women 
and  children,  to  Fort  Bowie,  Maus  and  Horn  were  sent  back  to 
San  Bernardino  creek  to  watch  for  Chihuahua’s  signal.  It  finally 
came,  and  Chihuahua  surrendered  with  his  followers  to  General 
Crook.  Geronimo  also  put  in  an  appearance  and  asked  for  an 
interview  with  the  General.  For  two  or  three  days  he  followed 
along  and  it  was  thought  that  he  intended  to  surrender  and  ac- 
company the  escort  to  Fort  Bowie;  but,  according  to  the  official 
announcement,  some  bootleggers  from  Tombstone  sold  liquor  to 
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the  hostiles  and  Geronimo  with  about  twenty  of  his  braves 
disappeared  in  the  night  and  returned  to  the  Sierra  Madres. 
Seventy-seven  of  the  hostiles,  including  Chihuahua  and  his  band 
and  the  families  of  Geronimo  and  Nah-chee  after  reaching  Fort 
Bowie  were  placed  aboard  cars  at  Bowie  station  and  shipped  to 
Fort  Marion,  Florida,  on  April  7,  1886. 

This  historical  sketch  is  given  in  illustration  of  the  strenuous 
life  led  by  the  chief  of  Indian  scouts.  Tom  Horn’s  apparent  rele- 
gation of  Captain  Crawford  to  a secondary  place  does  not  imply 
any  lack  of  consideration  or  of  loyalty  to  that  officer.  The  two 
were  friends  and  working  in  perfect  accord.  Tom  was  not  writ- 
ing a history,  but  only  describing  his  part  in  the  campaign.  All 
scouting  officers  had  to  depend  upon  their  scouts  and  guides; 
hut.  of  course,  in  military  reports  the  officers  took  the  credit  and 
their  chief  scouts  were  seldom  mentioned. 

Captain  Crawford  was  an  exceptionally  brave  man  and  an 
able  and  seasoned  field  officer.  He  was  fully  entitled  to  the  fame 
accruing  to  him  through  his  tragic  death.  Lieut,  Gatewood  had 
supervision  over  the  Chiricahuas  during  the  periods  when  they 
were  nominally  prisoners  of  war  and  probably  knew  every  ^var- 
rior  in  the  tribe.  He  took  his  life  in  his  hands  every  time  he 
counted  those  rebellious  savages  or  took  them  to  task  for  breaches 
of  the  rules.  Although  stern  and  exacting,  he  was  strictly  truth- 
ful and  just.  Hence,  it  was  due  to  their  confidence  in  the  word 
of  Gatewood  and  Tom  Horn  that  Geronimo  and  Nah-chee  later 
in  1886  consented  to  meet  General  Miles  in  conference  and  cease 
hostilities. 

Certain  writers  have  insinuated  that  Tom  Horn,  instead  of 
being  chief  of  Indian  scouts,  was  only  a packer.  Then  how  about 
the  following  excerpts  from  unquestionable  records? 

Second  Lieutenant  Wm.  E.  Shipp,  10th  Cavalry,  who  was 
with  Captain  Crawford  in  the  campaign  previously  described, 
said  in  his  report  January  20,  1886:  “I  feel  constrained  to 

make  special  mention  of  the  admirable  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Horn  and  of  his  bravery  and  coolness,  although  wounded.” 

In  Report  Secretary  of  War,  Vol.  1,  1886,  being  the  report  of 
General  Crook,  Lieut.,  afterward  General  Maus,  wrote  in  his 
report  to  his  superior  : “I  cannot  commend  too  highly  Mr.  Horn, 
my  chief  of  scouts;  his  gallant  services  deserve  a reward  which 
he  has  never  received.”  (Report  to  General  Miles,  published  in 
“Personal  Recollections  of  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  p.  451.) 

Also  the  following  extracts  from  a statement  written  by  A1 
Sieber  in  1904.  None  who  ever  knew  that  veteran  of  twenty-one 
years’  service  for  the  U.  S.  Government,  much  of  the  time  in 
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exercising  control  over  Apaches  on  their  reservation  or  in  mili- 
tary campaigns  against  revolting  Chiricahuas  on  the  warpath, 
will  question  his  word. 

“At  these  times  (of  emergency  on  the  trail  of  hostiles)  I 
would  always  put  Horn  in  charge  of  one  set  of  scouts,  tell  him 
where  and  the  time  to  meet  me,  and  what  to  do ; and  I never  had 
him  fail  to  obey  my  orders  to  perfection.  No  matter  what  came 
up, — rain  or  snow,  clouds  or  sunshine, — Tom  was  there  to  meet 
me  and  true  to  the  trust.” 

Sieber  further  relates  that,  having  such  confidence  in  Tom 
Horn,  he  took  him  with  him  in  the  Crook  expedition  in  the  latter 
part  of  1885 ; that,  on  account  of  trouble  on  the  White  Mountain 
Indian  reservation,  he  was  soon  recalled  to  Arizona  by  General 
Crook  and  on  leaving  placed  Tom  in  charge  of  the  Indian  scouts 
with  Captain  Crawford  and  he  stayed  in  Mexico. 

After  recounting  the  main  events  of  that  campaign,  includ- 
ing the  fight  with  the  hostiles,  the  attack  by  Mexican  soldiers,  the 
death  of  Crawford  and  wounding  of  Horn  and  the  resulting  sur- 
render of  the  major  part  of  the  hostiles  and  their  removal  to 
Florida,  Sieber  adds:  “Horn’s  part  in  the  war  deserves  the 

greatest  praise  for  his  services  and  the  handling  of  his  Indian 
scouts.  ’ ’ 

Also  note  this  final  paragraph  of  Sieber ’s  statement : 4 1 Now, 
I wish  to  state  that  during  the  time  of  three  or  four  years  he 
was  around  me  and  with  me,  I never  once  saw  him  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  The  most  he  ever  drank  was  a glass  of  beer 
when  out  with  a gang  of  the  boys.  And  knowing  him  as  I do 
and  taking  all  into  consideration,  I can  not  and  will  not  ever 
believe  that  Tom  Horn  was  the  man  the  papers  tried  to  make  the 
world  believe  he  was.  These  words  and  sentiments  can  not  be 
put  too  strong,  for  I can  never  believe  that  the  jolly,  jovial,  hon- 
orable and  whole-souled  Tom  Horn  was  a low-down  miserable 
murderer.” 

As  to  Tom  Horn’s  skill  as  a vaquero,  newspaper  files  show 
that  in  a steer-roping  contest  at  Globe,  Arizona,  on  July  4th, 
1888,  he  won  first  prize  for  tying  down  a steer  in  the  quickest 
time.  This  led  to  his  being  challenged  by  Charlie  Meadows, 
“Arizona  Charlie,”  afterward  world  famous  for  his  Wild  West 
Show.  In  a territorial  contest,  staged  at  the  “State  Fair”  late 
in  the  same  year,  Tom  again  won  first  prize  and  the  champion- 
ship, defeating  Charlie  Meadows  and  three  other  crack  ropers, 
his  time  being  49 \'2  seconds.  Such  was  his  standing  as  a cow 
hand  that  in  the  periods  between  Apache  campaigns  and  after 
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(heir  close  he  had  a choice  of  employment,  being  welcome  at  any 
ranch. 

At  different  times  Tom  worked  for  Burt  Dunlap  on  his 
cattle  ranch  in  Aravaipa  Canyon.  There  the  writer,  already 
well  acquainted  with  him,  had  every  opportunity  for  learning 
his  nature,  disposition,  habits  and  his  attitude  toward  the  law. 
In  every  way  he  was  a likable  and  honorable  man.  Invariably 
good-natured  and  obliging,  not  given  to  profanity  or  vulgarity, 
loyal  to  his  employer  and  friends,  he  was  a general  favorite.  An 
acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who  had  been  making  inquiries  re- 
garding Tom  Horn’s  record  in  Arizona,  recently  wrote  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  anyone’s  having  so  many  friends  in  this  state 
as  Tom. 

At  the  time  of  the  “Pleasant  Valley  War,”  as  the  feud  be- 
tween the  Graham  and  Tewksbury  factions  was  termed,  John 
Rhodes,  in  charge  of  a cattle  ranch  in  that  region,  wTith  whom 
Tom  had  formerly  worked  at  a big  outfit  on  the  San  Pedro  river, 
sent  for  Horn  to  come  and  help  him  maintain  an  armed  neutral- 
ity and  protect  his  employer’s  interests.  Together  they  kept 
clear  of  any  connection  with  either  faction.  Tom  was  then  a 
deputy  under  the  sheriffs  of  Gila  and  Yavapai  counties. 

On  one  occasion  Burt  Dunlap,  who,  for  the  accommodation 
of  cattlemen  and  miners  in  a large  area,  served  as  postmaster, 
received  an  inquiry  from  the  sheriff  of  Gunnison  County,  Colo- 
rado, as  to  the  -whereabouts  of  two  young  men  who  had  gone 
south  with  a bunch  of  horses  stolen  in  that  county.  A photo- 
graph of  one  of  the  men  was  enclosed.  The  cowman  immediately 
recognized  this  as  the  portrait  of  a cowboy  then  employed  at  a 
neighboring  ranch  and  also  knew  that  he  had  a partner  then 
working  at  Eureka  Springs,  twenty  miles  up  the  valley.  When 
Tom  Horn  returned  that  night  from  his  day’s  ride,  Dunlap 
showed  him  the  circular  letter  and  picture  and  inquired  : “Well, 
Tom,  what  shall  I tell  the  sheriff?” 

Without  a moment’s  hesitation  Tom  replied:  “Why,  tell 

him  his  men  are  here  and  we’ll  help  him  get  them.”  This  was, 
of  course,  just  the  answer  that  Dunlap  wanted.  He  notified  the 
Gunnison  sheriff,  C.  W.  Shores,  met  him  in  Willcox,  sixty  miles 
distant,  and  gave  him  and  Tom  Horn  his  speedy  road  mules  and 
buckboard  to  drive  to  the  Box  Canyon  of  the  Aravaipa  and  get 
the  first  man ; then  back  twenty  miles  to  Eureka  Springs,  where 
they  captured  his  pal.  In  each  case  Tom  left  the  sheriff  outside, 
while  he  went  into  the  ranch  house  and  got  his  man.  His  clever 
work  caused  Sheriff  Shores,  who  was  also  serving  as  an  outside 
detective  or  field  man  for  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency  at 
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Denver  to  recommend  Tom  to  them  as  a good  man  for  them. 
They  ^nt  for  him,  and  sometime  in  1890,  alter  disposing  of  his 
mining  interest,  he  joined  tlieir  staff. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  General 
Maus  acting  under  orders  from  General  Miles,  took  steps  to 
locate  Tom  Horn,  and  presently  he  was  ordered  to  report  at 
Tampa  Florida,  where  he  was  made  chief  paekmaster.  A lift  e 
later  lie  was  made  master  of  transportation.  The  pack  trains 
were  organized  in  St.  Louis  and  comprised  133  men  and  520 
mules  Owing  to  a delay  in  starting,  the  organization  arrived  at 
Tampa  too  late  to  sail  with  the  Rough  Riders  and  other  troops. 
Hence,  on  reaching  the  designated  landing  place  on  the  Cuban 
coast,  Horn  and  his  fellow  officers  in  charge  oi  tne  cargo  o 
mules  learned  that  the  troops  had  already  made  a day  s march 
into  the  jungle-grown  interior  almost  without  transportation. 
Also,  on  account  of  a considerable  stretch  of  shallow  water  the 
vessel  could  not  approach  near  the  shore  and  no  lighters  suitable 
for  landing  mules  were  to  be  had.  In  this  predicament  Horn 
and  the  others  sought  an  interview  with  General  Shatter,  whom 
Tom  had  known  in  Arizona,  and  requested  an  order  to  land  the 

mUlC“But,”  said  the  General,  “you  can’t  land  them;  for  you 

have  no  lighters.”  , ,,  „ m™, 

“Give  us  the  order,  and  they  will  be  landed,  was  Tom 

Horn’s  reply.  ,,  . „ 

“You  have  the  order,  then,  said  Gen.  Shatter. 

Horn’s  method  of  landing  the  mules  was  original  and  ef- 
fective. A few  animals  were  led  upon  the  gangway,  facing  the 
shore  Four  husky  men,  two  holding  each  end  of  a cable  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  mules’  heels,  drew  the  rope  taut  against 
the  brutes,  gave  a mighty  heave,  and  the  mules  were  catapulted 
into  the  water,  where  other  men  in  small  boats  headed  them  to- 
ward land.  Only  two  of  the  five  hundred  and  twenty  were  lost. 
By  working  his  men  all  night  Tom  Horn  by  daybreak  had  his 
pack  trains  on  the  trail  for  the  front  line,  bearing  ammunition 
and  rations  to  the  troops.  This  meant  much  for  the  morale  ot 
the  volunteers,  already  hungry  and  drenched  with  the  heavy  ew 
of  the  tropics.  In  his  autobiography  Tom  Horn  did  not  even 
mention  this  service. 

In  a letter  written  by  Horn  to  the  writer  from  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, June  24,  1891,  he  said : 41 1 had  a deposition  from  General 
Miles  and  he  gave  me  a big  send-off  to  Billy  Pinkerton,  and  then 
Billy  went  to  see  him,  and  I guess  Miles  satisfied  him  that  I was 
not  that  kind  of  a man,” — this  being  in  allusion  to  the  fact  t a 
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Tom  had  been  accused  of  holding-  up  a gambling  joint  in  Reno, 
Nevada.  Since  he  was  a stranger  in  Reno,  having  gone  there  in 
quest  of  a criminal,  depositions  as  to  his  previous  good  character 
were  indispensable  in  his  trial.  Burt  Dunlap,  his  former  em- 
ployer, rode  over  two  thousand  miles  in  securing  these  sworn 
testimonials  for  him,  much  of  the  distance  being  covered  on 
horseback.  Territorial  and  county  officials,  army  officers,  prom- 
inent cattlemen,  judges  of  the  courts  and  other  men  of  conse- 
quence,—all  were  glad  to  attest  Tom's  good  character  as  a law- 
abiding  citizen.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  charge. 

John  C.  Coble,  a former  employer  and  friend  of  Tom  Horn, 
almost  pauperized  himself  at  the  time  of  the  latter’s  trial  in 
Cheyenne  for  alleged  murder,  spending  large  sums  for  legal  aid 
in  his  defense  and  later,  after  the  execution,  publishing  Tom’s 
life  and  testimonials  from  various  reliable  persons  at  his  own 
cost. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  a man  with  Tom  Horn’s  high  record 
in  Arizona  and  with  the  qualities  which  inspired  in  his  employers 
and  friends  such  a degree  of  liking  and  confidence  could  be 
guilty  of  shooting  a boy  of  fourteen  ? 

Were  such  a thing  possible,  it  is  the  contention  of  the  writer 
that  Scout  Horn  would  still  be  entitled  to  rank  next  to  A1  Sieber 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  Indian  scouts  who  served  in  the 
Apache  campaigns.  If,  at  the  time  of  Captain  Crawford’s 
death,  Tom  Horn,  too,  had  sustained  a mortal  wound  instead  of 
a minor  injury,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  gained  lasting  re- 
nown. Let  us  give  him  due  credit  for  valiant  service  rendered 
to  his  government  and  to  the  people  of  the  Southwest  in  helping 
to  free  them  from  the  dread  Apache  scourge. 

HORACE  E.  DUNLAP. 

NOTE: — Certain  information  concerning  Tom  Horn’s  life 
and  adventures  is  taken  from  his  own  account  of  his  life,  pub- 
lished by  John  C.  Coble,  Wyoming  cattleman,  in  1904.  Most  of 
this  material  the  author  has  been  able  to  verify  from  his  own 
knowledge  or  independent  sources. 
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THE  SPENAZUMA  MINING  SWINDLE 

By  GEORGE  H.  SMALLEY 

There  were  no  blue-sky  laws  to  interfere  with  the  high- 
handed operations  of  wild-cat  mining  promotions  during  the 
palmy  90 ’s  in  Arizona.  The  territory  furnished  a lucrative  field 
for  exploitation.  Legend  and  romance,  combined  with  rich  as- 
say returns,  had  long  before  given  world  renown  to  Arizona  as  a 
rich  mining  field.  The  fame  of  Rich  Hill,  whose  wealth  in  native 
chunks  of  lustrous  gold  fell  into  the  hands  of  early  explorers; 
the  discovery  of  “Munson's  Chunk,' ' a huge  mass  of  native  silver 
found  north  of  Globe,  the  golden  wealth  of  the  Vulture  and 
Ilarqua  Haia  mines;  the  lost  diggings  of  “The  Frenchman"  and 
“Dutch  Jacob,"  which  to  this  day  are  eagerly  sought  by  pros- 
pectors; the  romantic  fame  of  old  Tombstone,  and  in  later  years 
the  development  of  the  Copper  Queen,  the  Lnited  Verde,  the 
Old  Dominion  and  other  great  copper  mines,  had  blazed  an  al- 
luring halo  on  the  southwestern  horizon. 

“Doctor"  Richard  C.  Flower,  head  of  the  Flower  Medical 
Company  in  New  York  City,  looked  upon  Arizona  as  presenting 
an  ideal  location  for  a great  mining  swindle,  and  when  the  New 
York  papers  carried  stories  of  the  opening  of  the  San  Carlos 
Strip,  he  decided  that  the  opportune  time  had  arrived  The 
white  man  had  been  held  aloof  from  the  mineral  section  of  the 
Apache  reservation  until  1899,  and  nowr  the  barrier  had  been 
raised  and  the  mineral  lands  opened  for  exploitation.  A tradi- 
tional treasure  chest  of  the  Indians  now  lay  bare  for  prospector 
and  miner  to  delve  into  its  secret,  the  newspaper  story  said.  Doc- 
tor Flower  became  intensely  interested.  His  keen,  subtle  mind 
conceived  at  once  another  plan  for  making  money ; honey-combed 
with  gold  was  this  bonanza  which  cropped  out  as  he  read.  He 
was  intensely  practical,  never  wasting  his  time  thinking  unless 
the  process  promised  to  evolve  a plan  for  easy  money.  His  new 
scheme  for  quick  riches  was  clearly  defined  in  his  mind  when  he 
finished  reading  the  story. 

Doctor  Flower's  illicit  patent  medicine  business  in  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  New  York  City,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for 
many  years  at  great  profit,  w’as  petering  out.  Magazines  and 
newspapers  were  now  wraging  war  against  him  and  his  kind,  and 
laws  were  proposed  which  would  expose  his  quack  practices.  He 
knew*  that  his  medicinal  concoctions  would  never  stand  the  test 
of  government  scrutiny,  and  he  was  smart  enough  to  knowr  it 
was  time  to  take  on  something  newT. 

So  the  Flowrer  Medical  Company  went  out  of  business  over 
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night,  and  the  next  day  there  loomed  on  doors  and  windows  of 
the  doctor’s  suite  of  offices  in  New  York  City  the  magic  word 
“Gold.”  The  offices  were  remodeled  and  lavishly  refurnished 
in  keeping  with  the  word. 

A ten  million  dollar  corporation  was  formed  over  night,  and 
it  is  said  that  when  the  attorney  who  drew  up  the  incorporation 
papers  asked  the  doctor  what  name  he  should  give  it,  the  reply 
was:  “Any  name  which  will  make  them  spend  the  mazuma.” 
The  facetious  attorney  found  suggestion  for  a name  in  the  slang 
of  the  doctor,  and  when  the  articles  were  completed  they  bore 
the  name,  “Spenazuma  Mining  Company.” 

And  today  in  Arizona  that  name  is  linked  with  the  greatest 
mining  swindle  the  southwest  has  ever  known.  It  is  written  in 
the  official  history  of  the  state,  and  old  prospectors,  sitting  about 
campfires  in  the  mountains,  still  relate  the  exploits  of  Doctor 
Flower.  Outlaws  of  another  type— Black  Jack,  Billy  Stiles,  Burt 
Alvord — who  held  up  trains  and  stages  in  the  late  90 ’s,  often 
amused  themselves  relating  incidents  of  the  outlawry  of  the 
crafty  New  Yorker  w’lio  held  up  his  victims  with  gorgeous  gold- 
bordered  stock  certificates  of  the  Spenazuma  Mining  Company. 

Doctor  Flower  artfully  let  down  the  bars  of  his  corral  a few 
days  before  his  departure  for  Arizona.  In  Southwestern  terms, 
he  ‘laid  an  ambush.”  He  caused  stories  of  the  organization  of 
the  ten  million  dollar  Spenazuma  Mining  Company  to  appear 
in  the  New  York  newspapers,  describing  the  rich  mineral  field 
which  his  company  had  discovered.  Legitimate  mining  men 
paid  no  attention  to  the  stories,  but  there  were  thousands  of  gul- 
lible patrons  who  eagerly  stampeded  for  a place  on  the  “ground 
floor”  of  this  new  flotation. 

The  certificates  of  stock  which  they  purchased  were  deeply 
bordered  in  gold,  and  nuggets  seemed  to  hang  from  the  word 
Spenazuma  ’ ready  to  fall  into  the  lap  of  the  fortunate  pur- 
chaser. Shares  were  sold  for  $10,  the  par  value,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  enriched  the  treasury  of  the  Spenazuma 
Mining  Company  before  Doctor  Flower  had  reached  Arizona  in 
his  search  for  the  mining  claims  and  the  rich  ore  bodies  which 
the  certificates  of  stock  prematurely  represented. 

At  Bowie,  where  Doctor  Flower  left  the  Southern  Pacific 
train  to  await  the  departure  of  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  & Northern 
Railway  which  would  take  him  to  the  end  of  the  line  at  Geronimo, 
he  met  Captain  Tevis,  a veteran  of  the  southwest,  whose  greatest 
pride  was  a collection  of  rare  minerals  which  he  displayed  in  a 
large  cabinet  in  the  Tevis  Hotel.  There  Doctor  Flower  saw 
specimens  of  mineral  which  dazzled  before  his  eyes;  gold  cling- 
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in"  in  nuggets  and  wire  strands  to  a white  quartz  setting;  pyrites 
of  copper  in  brilliant  metallic  luster;  arteries  of  native  silver 
showing  through  huge  rocks-products  of  world-known  Arizona 
mines.  The  wealth  of  the  Copper  Queen,  the  United  Verde  the 
Old  Dominion,  the  Vulture,  the  Silver  King,  and  the  earlier  dajs 
when  Tombstone  was  producing  its  millions,  were  all  proud  y 
described  by  Captain  Tevis  as  they  sped  the  time.  Doctor  Flower 
oifercd  to  pay  a handsome  price  for  the  collection,  but  the  Cap- 
tain would  not  listen.  But  generosity,  which  was  uppermost  m 
the  southwest  in  those  days,  would  not  allow  his  guest  to  leave 
without  at  least  one  specimen  as  a gift,  and  Doctor  Flower  lost 
no  time  in  shipping  it  to  his  New  York  office,  where  it  was  la- 
beled and  held  up  to  stock  patrons  as  a product  of  the  bpena- 
zuma. 

The  raging  flood  waters  of  the  Gila  long  ago  claimed  the 
town  of  Geronimo  which  Doctor  Flower  looked  upon  as  he  left 
the  combination  freight  and  passenger  train  which  brought  him 
from  Bowie.  The  sun  was  slipping  down  the  western  slope  ot 
Mount  Turnbull,  leaving  the  motley  settlement  in  a ghastly  glare 
of  light  and  gloom.  Ominous  shadows  filled  the  deep  arroyas 
of  the  mesas  at  the  edge  of  the  settlement.  Cowboys  squatted 
about  in  groups  resting  on  boot  heels;  teamsters  cursed  as  they 
herded  mules  and  horses  to  feeding  bins.  From  the  saloon  came 
rasping  notes  of  canned  melodies,  mingled  with  shouts  oi  men 
and  women.  Doctor  Flower  stood  for  a moment  gazing  at  the 
box  houses,  tents  and  jackals.  His  gaze  fell  upon  a more  preten- 
tious building  with  a large  sign  designating  it  a hotel.  He  strode 
down  the  lane  which  served  for  teams,  horsemen  and  pedestrians, 
passing  campfires  with  bed  rolls  strewn  about,  his  progress  im- 
peded by  the  deep  sand.  He  might  have  thought  that  he  was 
trudging  towards  the  end  of  the  world,  but  to  the  pioneer  this 
well  groomed  easterner  was  but  viewing  the  old  West  on  its  wa> 
to  oblivion. 

As  he  approached  the  hotel  he  was  cordially  greeted  by  a 
good-natured  six-footer,  whose  attire  was  that  of  the  cowpuncher 
just  in  from  a hard  ride.  Doctor  Flower  handed  over  his  bags 
when  the  man  informed  him  that  he  was  the  hotel  clerk  when  he 
was  not  cowpunching.  When  they  reached  the  hotel  at  the  end 
of  the  lane,  a cowboy  was  squatted  in  the  doorway.  The  clerk 
bent  his  six  feet  of  bone  and  muscle  and  the  cowboy  fell  sprawl- 
ing in  the  sand.  As  he  guided  the  doctor  through  the  narrow 
corridor  the  clerk  explained  that  the  cowboy  was  a no-good  train- 
robber  who  had  held  up  a Texas  express  single-handed,  and  some 
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Of  the  cowmen  found  him  useful  at  times,  so  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  friends  and  fairly  safe  from  arrest 

The  “clerk”  was  Bill  Duncan  and  the  tram  robber  was  Ah 
L*«li  Tom  and  these  two  rode  out  of  Geronirao  the  next  ^ 
tht  New  Yorker  headed  for  the  San  Carlos  Strip.  On  the  long 
trail  up  Goodwin  wash  Duncan  entertained  the  easter"®^ 
stories  of  the  escapades  of  Black  Jack,  a notorious  outlaw  who 
was  keeping  Sheriff  Scott  White  of  Cocluse  County  and  Sheriff 
Bob  Leatherwood  of  Pima  quite  busy.  The  latter  Duncan  told 
him,  had  recently  been  ambushed  by  the  desperado  down  near 
the  border,  losing  one  of  his  men  in  the  fight  which  ensued.  Doc- 
tor Flower  intended  to  capitalize  the  outlawry  of  the  organize 
bands  operating  in  the  territory  at  that  time,  and  he  got  some 
valuable  material  from  Duncan  for  this  use.  It  would  give  co  or 
to  his  mining  publicity. 

Long  before  they  reached  Black  Rock,  a great  barren  mono- 
lith of  red  sandstone  at  the  foot  of  Granite  Mountain,  Dunca 
pointed  out  a strange  figure  which  the  contour  of  the jreat  P 
lection  threw  in  clear  relief  against  the  skyline  explaining  that 
the  Apaches  referred  to  it  as  Monctezuma,  a god  watching  ovei 
their  lands.  As  Duncan  talked  the  doctor  thought  of  the  capital 
he  could  make  of  the  apparition.  He  would  call  it  Spenazuma, 
a son  of  Monctezuma,  guarding  the  mineral  of  th®  Spen*zu“* 
Minin"  Company.  And  when  the  prospectus  of  the  company 
was  afterwards  issued  this  story  was  embellished  by  the  artists 

and  publicity  men.  p 

Thev  stopped  to  rest  in  a grove  of  sycamores  at  the  foot  ot 
Black  Rock,  and  as  the  doctor  looked  about  the  thought  that  here 
was  the  spot  he  was  looking  for  caused  him  to  make  mental  note 
of  its  advantages.  In  the  low  hills  near  Black  Rock  he  found 
signs  of  mineral  deposits,  but  Duncan  explained  that  the  efforts 
of  prospectors  had  failed  to  find  anything  of  value. 

Running  water,  cool  shade  from  the  great  sycamores,  a sign 
of  mineral,  and  the  monolith  with  Spenazuma  on  guard— an 
ideal  setting  he  concluded.  Location  was  all  he  sought— a weird 
environment  in  the  wilderness  edging  the  Apaches,  the  rendez- 
vous of  outlaws,  a rich  mineral  district  on  the  mountain  with 
secret  trails  over  which  pack  trains  could  bring  ore  if  he  needed 
it.  lie  pictured  in  his  mind  the  mining  camp  he  would  bring 
into  life  at  Black  Rock.  He  gazed  up  at  -Mount  furnbull,  show- 
ing its  bald  peak  above  the  timber  line  resembling  a faded  pro- 
cade  of  old  silk;  he  surveyed  the  formidable  Granite  Mountain 
which  thev  must  ascend  over  a rough  trail  to  gain  the  mountain 
country  where  the  San  Carlos  Strip  lay  with  its  wealth  of  gold 
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and  copper.  He  thought  of  the  feverish  activity  of  men  digging 
and  blasting  in  the  new  mining  district,  while  here  at  Black 
Rock  and  for  miles  and  miles  there  was  solitude. 

Bill  Duncan  had  stretched  out  under  a sycamore  tree  and 
fallen  asleep.  Alkali  Tom,  resting  on  his  boot  heel  and  quietly 
smoking  a cigarette,  looked  up  when  Doctor  Flower  squatted 
beside  him. 

“I’ve  got  a job  for  you,  Alkali,”  whispered  the  doctor.  ”1 
want  you  to  ride  with  my  men,  be  their  guide — and  don’t  talk.” 

Alkali,  silent  as  the  desert  itself  on  the  ride  from  Geronimo, 
nodded  a dumb  understanding. 

‘Do  not  let  anyone  bother  them,  and  remember,  don’t  tell 
Duncan  or  anyone  else  that  you  are  employed  bv  me,  under- 
stand?” Duncan’s  honesty  was  too  apparent,  and  the  doctor 
knew  that  he  could  not  use  him;  but  he  stood  confidently  before 
Alkali  with  a wad  of  bills  in  his  hand. 

Alkali’s  sharp  eyes  searched  the  doctor’s  countenance  to 
find  out  what,  it  all  meant.  He  gazed  at  the  roll  of  bills,  then 
nodded  his  assent.  The  appearance  of  the  doctor  in  his  natty 
riding  outfit,  fashioned  for  Fifth  Avenue,  the  florid,  clean-shaven 
face  and  soft  hands,  had  impressed  Alkali.  The  figure  was 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  great  gray  desert  where  the  attire 
of  men  took  on  the  sombre  drab  of  the  sage. 

Alkali  was  engaged  in  shoving  a roll  of  greenbacks  deep 
into  the  pocket  of  his  under-pants  when  Duncan  awoke. 

tt  found  them  cozily  resting  about  the  fireplace  in 

Uncle  Billy  Albrighton’s  mountain  cabin  in  the  San  Carlos 
Strip.  They  set  out  early  the  next  morning  to  visit  the  different 
claims  where  work  was  in  progress.  They  found  rich  ore  in 
abundance  at  the  grass  roots  in  many  of  the  workings,  and  Doc- 
tor Flower  bought  a cargo  of  the  richest  specimens  for  shipment 
to  his  New  York  office. 

At  the  loot  of  Granite  Mountain,  on  the  descent  from  the 
Strip,  they  rested  again  at  Black  Rock,  and  Doctor  Flower  sur- 
' e'  cd  the  scene  glowingly.  Almost  as  barren  of  mineral  as  the 
great  sandstone  projection,  yet  there  was  a charm  of  romance 
m the  location  which  the  doctor  had  seized  upon  the  day  before. 
Now  that  he  was  assured  of  mineral  in  the  San  Carlos  Strip,  he 
could  see  the  realization  of  his  plan. 

When  the  party  reached  Geronimo  the  doctor  sent  long  tele- 
grams to  New  "iork  City.  The  next  day  he  hunted  up  the  pros- 
pectors who  owned  the  claims  at  Black  Rock,  bonded  or  bought 
them  outright  for  a small  sum,  and  sent  the  prospectors  out  to 
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locate  the  adjoining  ground  for  miles  in  the  name  of  the  Spena- 
fiima  Mining  Company.  Alkali  rode  with  them. 

The  Spenazuma  mining  camp  rose  out  of  the  foothills  of 
the  Santa  Teresa  Mountains  with  the  same  celerity  that  attended 
the  formation  of  the  company  in  New  York  City.  The  sycamore 
prove  beneath  the  shadow  of  Black  Rock,  with  the  image  of  Spen- 
azuma looking  off  across  the  great  open  spaces  of  mesa  and  valley 
towards  the  Cordileros  de  Gila  range,  became  the  scene  of  bus- 
tling activity.  Phil  Contzen  brought  his  crew  of  surveyors  from 
Tucson,  artisans  came  with  their  saws  and  hammers,  miners  were 
brought  from  Globe,  freighters  brought  in  lumber  and  box  houses 
rose  in  the  shades  of  the  sycamores. 

In  a short  time  Spenazuma  was  ready  for  the  photographer. 
Albert  Buehman  came  from  Tucson  with  his  camera  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  camp  kept  him  busy  taking  pictures  of 
miners  armed  with  picks  and  poised  for  blows  at  innocent  coun- 
try rock ; carpenters  on  scaffolds  with  hammers  raised  before  a 
flimsy  framework  which  was  to  be  a mill ; miners  standing  at  a 
windlass,  rope  straining  with  a bucket  filled  with  rocks  without 
a sign  of  mineral  in  them.  The  veteran  photographer  smiled  as 
he  worked.  He  knew  that  chunks  of  rock  would  become  nuggets 
of  gold  under  Doctor  Flower’s  magic  touch,  and  whatever  the 
pictures  lacked  would  be  supplied  in  gilded  phrases,  alluring  de- 
scription and  extravagant  claims. 

Had  all  this  been  done  in  the  year  1928  instead  of  1899  it 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a motion  picture  location  of  a 
western  thriller. 

Stories  of  Spenazuma  wealth  spread  throughout  eastern  and 
midwestern  cities  and  towns.  New  York  City  newspapers  con- 
tained advertisements  of  the  Spenazuma  Mining  Company,  the 
great  ten  million  dollar  corporation  of  Doctor  Flower.  Space 
was  lavishly  used,  superlatives  describing  the  great  opportunity 
of  the  century.  A gold-bordered  prospectus,  sent  broadcast  to 
lists  of  “selected  investors,”  was  replete  in  extravagant  descrip- 
tion. Albert  Buehman ’s  photography  showed  great  buckets  filled 
with  ore,  gilded  by  the  art  of  printing  into  pure  gold;  Black 
Rock  appeared  more  like  a great,  massive  gold  projection  than  a 
sandstone  dyke,  and  the  features  of  Spenazuma  bore  a contented 
smile. 

Reports  of  “eminent”  mining  engineers,  whose  names  could 
not  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  renown,  appeared  in  the  pros- 
pectus, each  trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  lavish  description  of 
the  new  El  Dorado.  “Professor  T.  A.  Halcliu,  of  Longhorn,  Mon- 
tana, the  great  gold  and  copper  expert  of  two  continents,”  whose 
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report  exhausted  all  superlatives,  was  never  known  to  exist  out- 
side the  pages  of  the  prospectus. 

Emissaries  appeared  in  eastern  cities  and  villages,  one  H.  B. 
Clifford  boldly  advertising  himself  as  ‘‘Commissioner  of  Ari- 
zona.” He  gave  free  lectures,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
which  showed  the  great  mines  of  Arizona.  “If  you  purchase 
mining  stocks,”  he  advised,  “buy  those  of  the  big  companies.” 
Slides  showing  the  activities  at  Spenazuma  were  shown  with 
those  of  the  “big  companies.”  In  his  lecture  he  linked  the  Spen- 
azuma Mining  Company  with  the  Copper  Queen,  the  United 
Verde,  the  Old  Dominion  and  others,  describing  how  the  stocks 
of  those  companies  at  one  time  sold  for  scarcely  nothing  and  now 
were  hard  to  get  at  any  price.  A map  on  the  wall  showed  the 
Spenazuma  on  a direct  line  with  the  Old  Dominion  and  Copper 
Queen,  and  with  a ruler  he  traced  the  mineral  belt  through 
Spenazuma  ground. 

He  concluded  his  discourse  with  the  assurance  that  as  com- 
missioner of  Arizona  he  would  be  glad  to  meet  anyone  at  his 
hotel  and  give  them  confidential  information  regarding  the  best 
mining  stocks  to  purchase.  When  they  came  to  his  room  the 
following  day  he  loaded  them  down  with  Spenazuma  stock  at 
$10  per  share.  Many  other  agents  worked  in  the  rural  districts 
making  a house-to-house  canvass  with  great  success. 

Leaving  the  operations  at  the  Spenazuma  camp  in  the  hands 
of  his  superintendent,  Doctor  Flower  spent  the  most  of  his  time 
in  New  York  City  watching  the  fruition  of  his  scheme.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  flowed  into  the  offices  of  the  Spena- 
zuma Mining  Company.  It  came  from  eastern  states  principally, 
but  here  and  there  throughout  the  Middle  West  men  and  women 
subscribed  to  the  stock.  Charley  Wemple,  an  Arizona  mining 
man,  well  known  in  those  days  as  the  “Antimony  King,”  one 
day  received  a letter  from  his  niece  in  Michigan  stating  that  she 
had  put  $5,000,  her  entire  savings,  into  Spenazuma  stock.  After- 
wards he  learned  that  his  uncle  had  bought  this  stock  to  the 
limit  of  his  cash  and  was  only  prevented  from  purchasing  more 
when  his  wife  refused  to  sign  a mortgage  on  their  home. 

Masters  of  publicity  prepared  the  advertisements  which  ap- 
peared from  day  to  day  extolling  the  name  of  Spenazuma  until 
it  became  a synonym  for  gold  in  many  humble  homes.  “Ten 
square  miles  of  gold-bearing  ground,  with  millions  in  its  bed- 
rock-five thousand  feet  of  tunnels  and  shafts — the  greatest  ore- 
bearing  fissure  ever  discovered,  two  miles  in  width  and  values 
doubling  every  few  feet — thousands  of  tons  of  rich  ore  on  the 
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(Uiraps  ” And  the  greater  the  spaee  consumed,  the  more  extrava- 
gant became  the  claims.  plunging  wildly 

Hard-headed  men  were  swep  Tivoli  in  New  York 

into  Doctor  Flower  s net.  The  ™1  ° her  int0  Spcnazuma 
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upper  Gila  it  was  unknown  - - d;  25,000  Indians,  ana 

150,000  people  m Arizona  n 1899,  inelud  o , ^ plain 

25"ffi ^Speilz^rw  to  gigantic  size  upon  the 

NeWSStS  in  the  The 

glad  hand  of  Bill  Duncan  was  . depths  of  his  broad- 

and  Alkali  Tom  looked  for  enter- 

brimmed  hat  nartyTfTasterners  who  were  coming  to  visit  the 
taming  a large  paitj  or  easterns  » implicit 

mine.  He  inspected  the  P^^6f  “X  tajUnt  event 

instructions  to  his  men.  E f1  warned  his  superintendent 

rtESstVno  slijof  the  tongue,  no  misstep  on  the  part 

of  him  or  his  men.  d’etat  Doctor  Flower 

The  stage  was  set  ^ Tom  on  the  down  trail  to 

chuckled  as  be  rode  alon0s  Duncan  told  him 

Geronimo.  He  was  thinking  of  he  stor}  B U u ^ 

of  the  ambush  which  Black .Jack  laid  for ^herm^  {he  differ. 

and  riding  silently  Alkali  Tom  " • ^ars  and  on  the 

ence  between  branding  in  a corral  with  the  bars  up 

°PenArSen  impulse  caused  Doctor  Flower  U , c£k  his  horse. 

He  was  laughing  as  Alkali  Tom  ^%^\^Sflyonder  t » 

exclaimed  Slf doclon  ° Hepo'inted  to  a massive  dyke  jutting  the 

»» * >“  “ i*h“t 
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detouring  to  the  farthest  edge  of  the  canyon.  It  always  sug- 
gested a Texas  sheriff  to  him. 

“Reckon  thar’s  a ambush  laid  thar  ? ’ ’ whispered  Alkali,  his 
hand  on  his  gun. 

“So  you  have  been  thinking  of  the  same  thing — an  ideal 
place  for  a hold-up,  eh?  It  just  struck  me  that  my  eastern 
friends  who  are  coming  out  to  visit  the  mine  would  enjoy  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  It  would  give  them  something  to  talk  about 
when  they  returned  home — in  fact,  they  might  be  disappointed 
if  they  did  not  meet  with  some  unusual  experience  in  this  wild 
country.  We  have  told  them  a lot  about  the  outlawry  in  Ari- 
zona— why  not  give  them  a thrill  of  the  Wild  West?  Black 
Jack  and  his  band  of  outlaws  will  do  the  job  for  a price,  I am 
sure.  I do  not  want  anybody  hurt,  understand — shooting,  yel- 
ling and  cries- of  ‘Hands  up!’;  the  drivers  will  check  their 
horses  and  the  stages  come  to  a sudden  stop — then  the  line-up 
of  the  occupants  in  a row  with  hands  high — they  will  be  scared 
to  death.  1 will  have  a roll  of  bills  myself,  and  the  rest  of  them 
will  have  some  money — altogether  it  will  make  quite  a pot.  What 
say  you,  Alkali,  my  boy?” 

“Black  Jack  cain’t  take  on  no  job  fur  some  time,”  drawled 
Alkali.  “He’s  got  all  he  can  do  tu  keep  outa  th’  way  o’  th’  law 
alter  holdin’  up  th’  Southern  Pacific  express  at  Stein’s  Pass  a 
few  days  ago,  and  th’  sheriff’s  chasin’  him.” 

A sinister  smile  played  about  the  doctor’s  lips.  He  was 
determined  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

“Then  I guess  you  will  have  to  do  the  job  yourself.  Rustle 
up  some  cowboys  while  I am  away — you  know  how  to  do  it.  ’ ’ 

Alkali  was  accustomed  to  strange  commands  from  his  boss, 
and  he  had  never  failed  him  yet;  but  it  was  some  minutes  before 
he  spoke : 

“Air  yu  sartin  thar  won’t  be  no  Texans  in  th’  crowd?” 

“Nothing  but  New  Yorkers,”  the  doctor  assured  him. 

“I’ll  ’tend  to  th’  job,  then,”  replied  Alkali.  “Thar’s  riders 
in  these  hills  thet’s  n’er  been  gutted,  an’  I reckon  they’ll  be 
hankerin’  a ’ter  some  easy  money.” 

Doctor  Flower  departed  for  New  York  the  next  morning, 
certain  that  he  had  left  nothing  undone. 

During  the  following  weeks  while  the  doctor  was  busy  gath- 
ering his  party  together  from  various  rural  settlements  for  the 
journey  to  the  Southwest,  Alkali  Tom  was  recruiting  a band  of 
cowboys  from  the  ranges  for  the  ambuscade  at  the  point  of  rocks 
m Goodwin  wash.  He  went  about  the  task  meticulously.  Bronco 
Bill,  Chacon,  Climax  Jim,  Code  Estes,  Bill  Smith,  and  other 
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notorious  free-lance  operators  in  devious  forms  of  outlawry  in 
Southeastern  Arizona,  would  welcome  a revel  so  soft,  but  Alkali 
did  not  invite  any  of  that  class  to  his  party.  1 hey  might  have 
been  participants  in  spite  of  him  had  they  known  of  the  visit  o 
he  easterners.  The  personnel  of  Alkali’s  party  was  of  the 
elite-  cowboys  who  worked  hard  and  played  boisterously;  who 
drank  hard  liquor  when  in  town,  and  between  drinks  took  occa- 
sional shots  at  the  moon  and  stars.  The  sloping  roofs  of  some 
of  the  saloons  testified  to  the  exuberance  of  their  mirth.  Con- 
stable Dory  Morris  was  about  the  only  person  who  paid  any  at- 
tention to  them  on  such  occasions.  Taking  their  forty-fives  was 
the  greatest  punishment  lie  could  inflict,  and  this  usually  resulted 
in  breaking  up  the  carousal.  Several  days  before  the  arrival  of 
Doctor  Flower’s  party  the  constable  had  all  of  their  guns. 

When  the  Pullmans  rolled  into  Geronimo  with  Doctor 
Flower  and  his  partv,  Alkali  rounded  up  his  cowboys.  Constable 
Morris  gave  them  their  guns  and  was  surprised  to  see  them  gal- 
lop out  of  town  when  everybody  was  looking  forward  to  greeting 
the  easterners.  Bill  Duncan  saw  them  go  and  scratched  his  head 
thoughtfully;  Bvrd  Brooks,  justice  of  the  peace,  saw  fleeting 
fees  in  the  cloud  of  dust  that  rose  after  them  as  the  cowboys 
sifted  through  the  sage.  J.  N.  Porter,  cowman,  wondered  why 
they  went  together— if  ranehbound  they  would  go  in  different 
directions. 

Geronimo  turned  out  one  hundred  strong  to  welcome  the 
easterners.  Apache  Indians  squatted  beside  the  track  and  looked 
on  curiouslv.  Doctor  Flower  beamed  as  he  introduced  his  guests 
to  the  leading  citizens.  There  was  but  little  time  to  lose,  he  ex- 
plained, as  he  must  have  his  party  back  by  nightfall ; they  would 
be  more  comfortable  in  the  Pullman  cars.  Concord  stages,  drawn 
bv  four  horses,  and  driven  by  men  heavily  armed,  were  waiting, 
and  the  doctor  hurried  his  guests  into  them.  After  whispered 
directions  to  the  drivers,  the  doctor  took  his  place  on  the  high 
seat  beside  the  driver  of  the  leading  coach ; whips  snapped  oyer 
the  heads  of  the  ringleaders,  and  soon  the  coaches  were  hidden 


in  a cloud  of  dust.  . , _ ..  , 

Sometime  before  the  stages  started,  Bill  Duncan  slipped 
away  from  the  crowd,  mounted  his  horse  and  picked  up  the  trail 
of  Alkali  and  his  band,  which  led  him  over  the  undulating  hills 
towards  the  point  of  rocks. 

As  the  caravan  neared  the  massive  rock  where  the  hold-up 
was  to  take  place,  the  doctor  shot  nervous  glances  here  and  there, 
expecting  at  any  moment  to  hear  the  wild  shouting  of  the  cow- 
boys and  the  bang  of  six-shooters.  The  drivers  tugged  at  the 
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reins  and  the  coaches  were  now  slowly  moving  into  the  shadow 
of  the  massive  dyke.  The  doctor  craned  his  neck  as  the  point  of 
rock  was  reached,  and  as  the  stage  passed  on  out  of  the  shadow 
into  the  bright  sunlight,  he  looked  about  bewildered.  The  old- 
time  stage  driver  shot  a cynical  glance  at  the  doctor  and  burst 
out  laughing.  Pallid  in  anticipation  of  an  exciting  holdup,  the 
doctor’s  face  now  took  on  a glow  of  red  and  his  eyes  snapped. 
The  driver  stood  up  in  the  boot  and  raising  his  hands  high  above 
his  head,  mockingly  gave  a cat-cry  which  echoed  in  the  hills  and 
canyons.  The  drivers  of  the  stages  which  followed  were  laugh- 
ing heartily.  Innocent  of  the  thrill  they  had  missed,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  coaches  laughed  and  joked — but  to  Doctor  Flower 
it  was  derisive  banter.  He  drew  himself  down  in  the  seat  sul- 
lenly. 

Hidden  in  the  low  hills  a mile  away,  Bill  Duncan  was  riding 
with  Alkali  and  the  bunch  of  sorrowful  cowboys  towards  Gero- 
nimo.  “Whether  it  was  just  fun  or  a real  holdup  one,  you  would 
have  been  damn  fools  to  pull  anything  like  that,”  he  was  expos- 
tulating. “Those  easterners,  ’cept  Doc,  are  no  fools — they  would 
have  you  all  in  jail.  You  were  wise  to  let  the  joke  rest  where  it 
is,  on  the  Doc.” 

The  utter  perversity  of  a train  robber  who  turned  yellow  at 
a chance  for  a little  innocent  fun  was  in  the  doctor’s  thoughts, 
and  he  chuckled  as  he  recalled  Alkali’s  ugly  description  of  the 
intestinal  robustness  of  the  cowboys.  The  comedy  which  Doctor 
Flower  planned  to  inject  into  his  serious  drama  had  completely 
failed  and  he  was  disappointed. 

But  the  stages  were  now  reaching  a point  on  the  mesa  where 
the  features  of  Spenazuma  appeared  to  the  best  advantage  on 
the  crest  of  Black  Rock,  and  Doctor  Flower  dismissed  all  thought 
of  the  incident  at  once.  He  halted  the  caravan  and  the  occu- 
pants of  the  stages  got  down  and  grouped  about  him  as  he 
pointed  out  the  phenomenon.  Centuries  had  been  at  work  upon 
the  quaint  image  sculptured  in  stone,  but  it  remained  for  Doctor 
Flower  to  make  it  an  alluring  figure  in  a romantic  story.  Every 
member  of  the  party  had  read  the  story  in  the  prospectus  of  the 
Spenazuma  Mining  Company,  and  all  were  now  listening  atten- 
tively to  the  doctor’s  elucidation  of  the  tradition.  Coronado, 
searching  for  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  with  streets  paved  with 
gold,  had  nothing  like  this  to  guide  him. 

When  the  doctor  had  finished  his  eloquent  recital,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  party  were  thrilled  and  anxious  to  reach  Spenazuma 
Camp  to  witness  all  the  doctor  had  described. 
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out  bj  the  cloctoi.  y <«.  miles  of  ^old-laden  ground 
prospectus  of  the  company  visited  the  mill,  its 
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Doctor  Flower  talked  garrulously,  using  terms  that  his 

The  doctor  had  selected  his  guests  from  ^"^^/^enthor- 

selves  they  were  enthusiastic,  ready  and  willing  to  believe  any 

thin  Ithww  J Sly  party  of  near  millionaires  that  sat  down  upon 
the  cruXe  benches  ?t  the  luncheon  table  and talke of good 
fortune  as  they  feasted.  Doctor  Flower  was  in  a happy  moon 
as  he  listened  to  the  plans  of  his  guests  for  spreading  among  the 
friends  the  opportunity  of  a lifetime.  . trees 

Beneath  the  sweeping  branches  of  age-old  sycamore  Jrees 
were  a dozen  guest  cottages  built  of  canvas  • „ tjje 

the  guests  sought  after  luncheon  for  a rest  1 before  remmmg  “* 
iournev  to  Geronimo.  In  front  of  each  cottage  there  was  a Din 
filled  with  specimens  of  rich  ore  which  the  guests  stoppe  o ad- 
mire. Doctor  Flower  urged  them  to  take  with  them  as  many 
specimens  as  they  desired  to  show  to  their  Tien  . Alkali 

It  was  dusk  when  the  stages  pulled  into  Gerommo. 

Tom  noted  the  scowl  on  the  face  of  Doctor.  Flow  e r>uncan’s 

met,  but  it  did  not  disturb  him  He  expiained  Bill  Duncan  s 

interference  with  the  hold-up  in  the  few  minut 68  of  C0"V?^t  £is 
which  ensued,  and  when  the  doctor  hurried  away  to  join  his 
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guests  Alkali  Tom  was  still  on  the  payroll  of  the  Spenazuma 
Mining  Company. 

The  arrant  promoter  was  jubilant  as  he  wrote  long  tele- 
grams and  dispatched  them  to  his  New  York  office.  The  master 
stroke  of  his  Spenazuma  promotion  would  soon  be  felt  in  hun- 
dreds of  New  England  villages,  and  he  was  now  sure  that  the 
full  ten  million  issue  of  stock  would  be  eagerly  sought  when  his 
guests  reached  their  homes  and  became  willing  missionaries 
among  their  friends.  His  fortune  was  now  within  his  grasp  and 
Doctor  Flower  planned  to  work  quickly. 

Arizona  had  been  the  scene  of  many  doubtful  mining  promo- 
tions, some  of  them  bare-faced  frauds,  but  none  had  equalled  the 
Spenazuma  in  magnitude  and  boldness.  Doctor  Flower  would 
have  made  his  millions  as  he  planned  except  for  the  vision  of  an 
Arizona  pioneer.  In  1897,  two  years  before  the  Spenazuma  Min- 
ing Company  was  organized,  Bucky  O’Neill  saw  the  menace  to 
mining  through  fraudulent  operations.  He  suggested  that  a sur- 
vey be  made  of  the  territory  and  publicity  given  to  the  mining 
industry,  extolling  honest  effort  to  develop  mineral  resources 
and  exposing  fraud.  Legitimate  mining  operations  were  threat- 
ened by  the  stigma  which  was  fast  gaining  foothold  and  destroy- 
ing confidence  in  Arizona  as  a mining  center.  He  proposed  a 
mining  department  in  the  Arizona  Republican,  then  a small  daily 
paper  published  in  Phoenix.  The  plan  was  approved  and  I was 
assigned  to  the  task  of  riding  over  the  sparsely  settled  territory 
to  write  up  the  mining  industry  as  I found  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1899  while  enroute  to  the  San  Carlos  Strip 
to  write  articles  describing  the  development  there,  I stopped  at 
Geronimo  and  there  I met  Bill  Duncan,  who  told  me  about  the 
Spenazuma.  We  rode  out  to  the  camp  together  and  looked  things 
over.  All  of  the  bluster  of  a week  before,  when  Doctor  Flower 
entertained  the  easterners  at  the  camp,  was  gone.  There  were  a 
few  men  at  work,  but  the  superintendent  was  lounging  in  a ham- 
mock beneath  a sycamore  tree.  We  were  informed  that  the 
property  was  not  open  to  the  inspection  of  strangers.  At  the 
store  we  bought  some  sardines  and  crackers  and  feasted  sumptu- 
ously. The  storekeeper,  when  I asked  him  to  sell  us  some  can- 
dles, looked  us  over  critically  and  refused.  They  were  kept  in 
stock  for  the  use  of  the  miners,  he  said.  Duncan  winked  at  me 
and  I strolled  over  to  the  counter  where  he  was  still  munching 
his  lunch. 

“Talk  to  him,  and  I’ll  get  them,”  he  whispered. 

Leisurely  I went  to  the  opposite  counter  where  the  store- 
keeper was  standing  and  engaged  him  in  conversation.  Later 
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when  we  left  the  store  and  mounted  our  horses.  Duncan  opened 
his  shirt-front  and  displayed  several  candles. 

So  Bill  Duncan  stood  guard  while  I entered  the  workings  of 
the  Spenazuma  Mining  Company.  We  visited  four  tunnels  and 
three  shafts,  all  of  them  representing  but  a few  hundred  feet  of 
work,  and  none  revealing  ore  of  value. 

But  on  the  dumps  there  was  rich  ore  which  had  not  come 
out  of  the  workings  of  the  Spenazuma.  Where  did  it  come  from  ? 
Duncan  shook  his  head  thoughtfully. 

The  framework  of  a building,  its  foundation  the  bare  ground 
and  the  heaviest  timbers  but  four  by  six  inches,  presented  a ridic- 
ulous contrast  to  the  massive  structures  legitimate  mining  com- 
panies use  for  housing  ore  crushers  and  concentrators.  Work 
had  been  abandoned  on  the  building,  for  it  had  served  its  pur- 
pose during  the  visit  of  the  easterners. 

It  was  plain  that  the  Spenazuma  had  been  “ salted.’ * To 
find  out  where  the  ore  came  from  that  was  on  the  dumps  was 
necessary  before  the  story  would  be  complete.  Duncan  said  it 
resembled  ore  from  the  Henrietta  in  the  San  Carlos  Strip  or  from 
the  Marblehead  in  Arivaipa  Canyon. 

At  Geronimo  that  night  I met  Alkali  Tom.  He  was  more 
than  anxious  to  ride  with  me,  I thought.  We  started  out  the  next 
morning  for  the  San  Carlos  Strip.  Bill  Duncan  wanted  to  go 
along,  but  business  detained  him.  Alex  Hunt  and  Byrd  Brooks 
recommended  Alkali  to  me,  the  latter  stating  that  if  he  did  not 
behave  there  was  a warrant  in  his  office  for  robbing  a train  in 
Texas  which  he  would  serve  on  him. 

In  the  San  Carlos  Strip  I learned  that  claim  owners  in  the 
Stanley  Butte,  Deer  Creek  and  Arivaipa  districts  had  sold  ore 
to  Doctor  Flower  which  had  been  packed  to  the  Spenazuma  camp. 
Ore  from  the  Marblehead  claims  owned  by  L.  L.  Wight  had  been 
purchased  by  Doctor  Flower  and  shipped  direct  to  the  offices  of 
the  Spenazuma  Mining  Company  in  New  York  City,  where  it 
was  placed  on  display  for  the  delectation  of  the  more  astute  in- 
vestors who  wanted  to  see  what  they  were  buying. 

We  camped  at  Apache  Springs  on  the  trail  out  of  the  Strip, 
and  Alkali  said  he  would  get  me  the  fastest  horse  on  the  range 
to  ride  to  Geronimo. 

“Jes’  turn  ’er  loose  when  you  get  thar  and  she’ll  come 
hack,”  said  Alkali. 

I was  anxious  to  send  out  special  dispatches  to  eastern  and 
western  newspapers,  and  write  my  story  for  the  Arizona  Repub- 
lican, for  I was  now  convinced  that  here  was  one  of  the  most 
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bare-faced  frauds  that  had  ever  been  attempted  in  the  South- 
west. 

Alkali  Tom  had  been  with  me  while  I sought  information 
from  claim  owners  about  the  ores  that  Doctor  Flower  had  pur- 
chased, and  I noted  his  interest.  The  following  morning  when 
he  watched  me  ride  away  on  a spirited  horse  he  had  caught  for 
me,  there  was  a sinister  smile  on  his  face  which  I did  not  fathom 
at  the  time ; but  I was  soon  to  know  its  portent.  I had  not  gone 
many  miles  when  I noticed  a horseman  coming  at  full  speed 
through  the  cedars  and  underbrush.  My  horse  was  too  fast  for 
any  ordinary  cow  pony  to  overtake,  and  when  I reached  Geroni- 
mo  I could  see  the  dust  of  the  horseman  far  up  the  trail.  The 
train  was  about  to  leave  for  Bowie  and  I barely  had  time  to  put 
my  horse  in  the  corral,  buy  a bale  of  hay  for  it,  and  instruct  the 
corral  man  to  turn  it  loose  after  it  had  fed  and  been  watered. 
Then  I was  on  the  train  and  away. 

I afterwards  learned  from  Byrd  Brooks  that  the  horse  I 
rode  was  owned  by  Jim  Hinton,  well  known  in  those  parts.  It 
was  his  favorite  riding  animal,  and  when  he  saw  me  riding  down 
the  trail  at  full  speed  astride  his  pet  steed  he  thought  the  horse 
was  being  stolen.  Alkali  Tom  knew  I would  be  killed  if  Hinton 
should  see  me  riding  away  on  his  horse,  and  he  also  knew  that 
Hinton  had  camped  the  night  before  on  the  trail  which  I must 
take,  so  he  planned  to  serve  his  master  and  have  me  killed  as  a 
horsethief.  When  Hinton  rode  into  Geronimo  he  hunted  up 
Byrd  Brooks  and  requested  a warrant  for  the  thief  who  stole  his 
horse.  Brooks  told  him  that  his  horse  was  in  the  corral  and  the 
man  who  rode  it  to  Geronimo  was  a newspaper  correspondent. 
Hinton  told  the  justice  of  the  peace  that  he  could  catch  me  at 
the  next  station,  where  the  train  stopped  for  some  time,  and  a 
short  trail  lessened  the  distance;  but  Byrd  Brooks  would  not 
issue  the  warrant,  so  I was  allowed  to  go  on  my  way  innocent  of 
the  charge  of  horse-stealing. 

My  special  dispatches  which  appeared  the  next  morning  in 
New  York  City  and  other  eastern  newspapers  brought  consterna- 
tion to  the  Spenazuma  Mining  Company’s  offices.  Doctor 
Flower  and  his  guests  had  just  returned  from  Arizona  with  lurid 
stories  of  vast  mineral  wealth  in  the  Spenazuma  claims,  and  the 
promoter  and  his  agents  were  facing  a harvest  of  profit  from  the 
renewed  enthusiasm  which  now*  seized  the  Hudson  Valley  vil- 
lagers. The  campaign  of  stock  selling  was  at  its  height  when 
the  blow  struck.  The  expose  came  like  a blast  of  dynamite;  it 
completely  shattered  the  stock-selling  plans.  A campaign  of 
defense  was  organized  at  once ; newspaper  space  was  used  in  the 
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SVW  England  States  and  in  such  Arizona  newspapers  as  the  com- 
‘ nv  could  reach  with  influence  or  money. 

Alawvcr  was  sent  to  Arizona  from  New  York  to  threaten 
, ljtor  of  the  Arizona  Republican  with  a libel  suit.  Ilarvey 
e the  business  manager,  told  him  to  go  ahead  with  his  suit. 
The  a ornev  then  offered  me  $5,000  if  I would  prepare  another 
in  which  I would  say  that  I had  been  mistaken  and  that 
udoii  further  examination  of  the  property  I found  it 
worthy  one.  The  offer  was  rejected  and  the  attorney  appealed  to 
Harvey  Lee  without  avail.  The  newspaper  stood  bach  of  me,  and 
Governor  N.  0.  Murphy  gave  his  support  m the  issuance  of  an 
official  proclamation  warning  eastern  investors  against  t 
Spenazuma  Mining  Company.  . rja 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  Doctor  Flower  m j 

organized  the  Lone  Pine  Mining  Company,  and  a month  after  i 
had  exposed  the  Spenazuma  this  new  camp  was  going  at  full 
blast  I rode  out  to  the  Spenazuma  and  found  it  completely  d 
s d and  then  went  to  the  west  slope  of  the  Graham  mountains 
to  look  over  Doctor  Flower’s  new  “Celestia”  camp.  Dory  Mor- 
ris, who  had  some  claims  in  that  district,  rode  with  me  to  exam- 
ine the  claims  in  the  Celestia  camp. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  me  that  Doctor  Flower’s  men  knew 
of  mv  presence  on  the  property.  As  I stuck  my  head  out  of  a 
shaft  I was  examining,  Dory  Morris  yelled  to  me  to  duck  Then 
followed  the  dull  thud  of  lead  against  the  ,rock*-  ^fter  "jjj 
seemed  to  me  a very  long  time,  I heard  Morris  call  to  me  to  come 
out.  Back  in  the  timber  a long  distance  were  two  men  with 
rifles.  We  decided  to  ride  up  to  them.  A man  who  said  he  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  camp  stood  resting  his  arm  on  h s nfle^ 
When  I accused  him  of  shooting  at  me  he  said  he  was  Lljnt  g 
rabbits.  He  ordered  me  off  the  claims  and  as  I had ^seen  all  that 
was  necessary  for  another  story,  which  might  hav„e. 
we  remained,  we  rode  on  back  to  Geronimo.  e 
camp  of  the  Lone  Pine  Mining  Company  soon  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence, and  that  was  the  end  of  Doctor  Flower  in  Arizona 

But  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  career  of  Dotffor 
Flower  as  a national  character.  He  operated  under  the  “ame 
of  Oxford  and  Montgomery  after  the  expose  of  his  Arizona  swin 
dling  schemes.  He  was  arrested  many  times  and  hundreds  of 
indictments  were  found  against  him.  His  grea  es  rr 
haul  was  made  when  he  persuaded  the  widow _of  Theodore  . ^ger- 
man, a wealthy  New  Yorker,  to  invest  $1,000,000  in  oneofhis 
schemes.  He  served  a term  on  Blackwell  s Island  for  swindling, 
but  he  was  out  in  two  years  and  back  at  his  old  nefarious  game. 
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He  was  arrested  on  two  occasions  after  that,  jumping  bail  bondi 
of  $25,000  in  each  instance.  Doctor  Flower  was  regarded  by 
New  York  City  police  as  one  of  the  cleverest  swindlers  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1916  he  was  taken  into  custody  at  Toronto  after  a chase 
which  extended  over  the  whole  of  North  America  and  part  of 
South  America.  While  out  on  bail  awaiting  trial  he  died  sud- 
denly in  a Hoboken  theater  in  1916. 

Bill  Duncan,  who  assisted  me  in  exposing  the  Spenazuma 
swindle,  is  an  honored  citizen  of  Globe.  There  he  is  affectionately 
known  as  “Dunk.”  He  has  repeatedly  been  elected  assessor  of 
Gila  county  because  of  his  ability  and  sterling  qualities.  Byrd 
Brooks,  who  was  justice  of  the  peace  at  Geronimo  in  those  days, 
and  who  saved  me  from  the  clutches  of  angry  Jim  Hinton,  is  a 
business  man  living  in  Tucson.  Dory  Morris  was  living  in  the 
Gila  Valley  the  last  time  I saw  him ; Alex  Hunt  is  a merchant  in 
the  Gila  Valley,  and  Alkali  Tom  was  killed  while  rustling  cattle. 

Bucky  0 ’Neill,  who  foresaw  the  future  of  Arizona  mining 
threatened,  was  killed  in  battle  at  San  Juan  Hill  during  the 
Spanish- American  War.  I never  look  upon  his  sculptured  figure 
in  the  Prescott  courtyard  that  the  words  he  uttered  before  leav- 
ing for  the  front  do  not  come  to  me : “Who  would  not  give  his 
life  for  a star?”  The  star  which  he  fought  for  found  its  place 
upon  the  American  Flag  thirteen  years  later.  His  courageous 
life  is  an  epic  story,  which  we  who  knew  him  and  appreciated  his 
worth  take  pride  in  recalling. 
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Arizona  Historical  Data 


The  territory  now  included  within  the  limits  of  Arizona  was  acquired 
by  virtue  of  treaties  concluded  with  Mexico  in  1848  and  in  1854.  Previous 
to  that  time  this  country  belonged  to  Mexico  as  a part  of  Sonora. 

The  act  cutting  Arizona  away  from  the  territory  of  New  7’“ 

passed  by  the  United  States  congress  and  signed  by  President  Abra 
Lincoln  on  February  24,  1863. 

Governor  John  N.  Goodwin  and  other  territorial  officials  reached  Navajo 
Springs,  now  in  Navajo  County,  on  December  29,  1863,  where,  on  t a a , 
the  governor  issued  a proclamation  inaugurating  the  territorial  governme  . 

The  first  Arizona  territorial  legislature  was  convened  in  Prescott,  the 
temporary  capital,  September  26, 1864.  Territorial  capital  located  in  Tucson, 
Number  T 1867,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature.  The  territorial  capital 
was  relocated  at  Prescott  the  first  Monday  in  May , 1877.  On  February 
1889,  the  territorial  capital  was  permanently  located  at  Phoenix,  whe 
has  remained  since. 

Arizona  became  a state  on  February  14, 1912,  by  virtue  of  a congressional 
act  passed  in  1911. 

The  officers  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  who  were  responribk  for 
the  first  Arizona  territorial  government  were:  John  N Goodwin  °fJ\  ’ 
Governor-  Richard  C.  McCormick,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Territory, 
William  F.  Turner,  of  Iowa,  Chief  Justice;  William  T.  ®oweU>  of  M^g&“ 
and  Joseph  P.  Allyn,  of  Connecticut,  associate  justices;  Almon  Gage,  of  New 
York  attorney  general;  Levi  Bashford,  of  Wisconsin,  Surveyor  General, 
ffltTSS,  of  New  York,  U.  S.  Marshal;  Charles  D.  Poston,  of 
Kentucky,  Superintendent  Indian  affairs. 

The  first  Arizona  State  officials,  elected  in  1911,  included  the  following: 
George  W.  P.  Hunt,  Governor;  Sidney  P.  Osborn,  Secretary  of  ^ • 

Callaghan,  State  auditor;  D.  F.  Johnson,  State  treasurer;  C.  O Cas^Super- 
intendent  of  Public  instruction;  W.  P.  Geary  F.  A.  Jones  and  A.  W.  Cole, 
Corporation  Commissioners;  Alfred  Franklin,  Chief  Justice;  D.  L.  Cunning- 
ham  and  H.  D.  Ross,  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


From  Savagery  to 
to  Civilization 


Not  so  many  years  ago,  Arizona  was  an  undeveloped  section,  a 
hunting  ground  for  the  Apache,  a tremendous  expanse  of  rolling 
prairie  and  forbidding  mountain  ranges.  A journey  across  tho  j| 
territory  was  undertaken  with  many  forebodings,  and  only  by  the  j 
most  fearless. 

Then  came  the  prospector  with  his  burro.  He  spent  years  and 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  exploring  mountains,  valleys  and  deserts 
in  his  search  for  ore  de- 
posits. The  war  whoop  of 
the  Apache  and  the  possi- 
bility of  starvation  did  not 
deter  him.  When  a prom- 
ising outcrop  was  discov- 
ered, he  began  developing 
his  claim,  sometimes  with 
success,  but  more  often  to 
find  that  his  paystreak 
pinched  out. 

But  when  his  labors  were 
attended  with  success  he  en- 
listed the  aid  of  other  men 
who  furnished  the  money  for 
labor,  supplies  and  transpor- 
tation to  points  where  his 
ores  could  be  treated  and 
their  values  released  for  use 
in  the  commerce  of  the  World. 

With  continued  growth,  the  need  for  cheaper  and  more  rapid 
transportation  became  urgent,  and  railroads  were  built  to  the 
mining  properties,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  followed  the 
railroads,  and  the  surrounding  country  was  opened  for  settlement. 
Markets  were  established  "for  the  produce  of  the  farms  and  ranches, 
stores  and  schools  and  churches  and  the  other  evidences  of  modern 
civilization  were  provided. 

To  the  Prospector  Arizona  owes  a debt  of  gratitude.  His  vision, 
his  fearlessness,  his  labor  made  possible  the  conveniences  and  the 
luxuries  we  now  enjoy.  He  began  the  development  of  a vast  em- 
pire, he  brought  Arizona  from  savageery  to  civilization. 
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Current  Comment 

Great  Gathering  of  Pioneers 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Arizona  Pioneers  Association  on 
April  9 and  10  this  year  brought  together  the  largest  number  of 
pioneer  residents  of  the  state  that  have  ever  been  assembled. 
It  wa9  estimated  that  two  thousand  pioneers,  who  arrived  in 
Arizona  prior  to  the  year  1890,  were  present  at  Riverside  Park 
on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  the  reunion. 

There  was  a splendid  program  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
old  timers,  including  songs  and  music.  Chas.  A.  Stauffer  acted 
as  toast-master  durine  the  program,  introducing  Governor  John 
C.  Phillips  and  Mayor  F.  J.  Paddock,  both  of  w'hom  extended 
hearty  welcome;  other  prominent  Arizonans  -were  introduced 
and  spoke  to  the  pioneers,  including  Chas.  M.  Clark,  Col.  Jas. 
II.  McClintock,  John  Orme  and  Sharlot  M.  Hall.  All  the  speak- 
ers expressed  sincere  regret  because  of  the  recent  demise  of 
Hon.  Dwight  B.  Heard,  promoter  and  patron  of  the  organization, 
and  Col.  McClintock  read  a fitting  memorial  resolution  in  which 
was  recited  the  high  regard  for  Air.  Heard  entertained  by  all 
pioneers.  This  memorial  was  adopted  at  one  of  the  business 
sessions  of  the  association. 

The  barbecue  dinner  followed  the  ending  of  the  speaking 
program,  and  it  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  those  present.  Old 
acquaintances,  men  and  women,  gathered  in  the  shade  of  spread- 
ing trees,  in  groups,  and  ate  the  delicious  beef,  beans  and  other 
good  things  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  recounted  many 
earlv-day  incidents  which  featured  their  Arizona  experiences 
during  the  pioneer  days.  There  was  a dance  in  the  big  pavilion, 
following  the  barbecue  dinner,  when  familiar  old-time  tunes 
were  rendered  on  violins  as  reminder  of  the  past  generation. 
Some  of  the  pioneers  who  long  ago  entered  the  decline  of  life, 
demonstrated  that  while  old  in  years  they  were  yet  young  in 
spirit. 

Chas.  M.  Clark  was  re-elected  as  president  of  the  association, 
and  W.  W.  Brookner  was  re-elected  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 


To  the  Pioneers  of  Arizona 

An  address  of  welcome  delivered  by  Gov.  John  C.  Phillips 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Arizona  Pioneer  Association,  Phoe- 
nix, April  9,  1929 : 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  today,  and 
speak  a word  about  the  great  debt  our  state  owes  to  the  men 
and  women  among  those  whom  wre  class  as  Pioneers.  Many 
who  sit  here  today  actually  participated  in  the  first  work  of  mak- 
ing this  state  the  progressive  commonwealth  which  it  is  today. 
They  lived  on  the  soil  and  earned  it  for  their  own  by  establish- 
ing homes  and  by  the  performance  of  honest  labor. 

In  the  early  days  when  you  came  here,  settling  in  Arizona 
and  earning  a home  meant  not  so  much  an  expenditure  of  money 
as  it  meant  real  courage,  the  courage  that  it  takes  to  win  wars 
and  build  empires.  Pioneering  means  forethought  and  vision 
plus  courage,  with  a love  of  adventure  thrown  in  to  give  spice 
to  what  would  otherwise  be  only  drudgery  and  hardship.  Each 
acre  now  settled  and  brought  to  rich  production  shows  the  im- 
print of  a courageous  and  adventurous  soul. 

Recently  a banquet  w’as  held  at  the  new  Arizona  Biltmorc 
Hotel  in  honor  of  certain  distinguished  men,  wTho  were  at  that 
time  called  empire  builders.  These  men  had  all  contributed 
greatly,  each  in  his  particular  line  of  work,  to  the  making  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  but  your  work  goes  further  back  into  the 
history  of  the  state — the  actual  acquiring  of  the  soil  upon  which 
all  these  later  improvements  have  been  made. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a better  understanding  of  what 
this  country  was  before  you  came  here,  I wish  to  quote  from 
Farish’s  History  of  Arizona.  W.  T.  Sherman,  wTho  as  a lieu- 
tenant accompanied  Kearny’s  Expedition  to  California,  made 
the  statement  that  we  had  had  one  wTar  with  Mexico  to  take 
Arizona,  and  we  should  have  another  one  to  compel  her  to  receive 
it  back  again.  Colonel  James  Collier,  Collector  of  the  Port  at 
San  Francisco,  who  reached  that  place  November,  1849,  declared 
that  he  would  not  accept  the  entire  Gila  Valley  as  a gift.  Col- 
onel Sumner,  wrho  was  in  command  of  the  Military  Department 
of  New  Mexico,  in  one  of  his  official  reports  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  holding  of  New  Mex- 
ico, which  then  included  Arizona,  was  costing  the  government 
four  millions  of  dollars  a year,  and  advised  that  the  government 
buy  out  all  of  the  holders  of  property  in  that  territory,  remove 
them  elsewhere,  and  then  turn  the  entire  country  over  to  the 
Indians. 

In  contrast  to  this  report  of  early  days,  I call  your  attention 
to  a crop  report  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  project  for  the  vears 
1927-28.  This  gives  the  value  of  our  alfalfa  crop  alone  as 
$4,288,335.00;  our  cantaloupe  crop  is  valued  at  $2,549,232.00; 
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our  lettuce  crop  at  $3,618,650.00,  and  so  on,  or  a total  valuation 
of  crops  grown  under  this  project  for  one  year  of  $26,082,055.31. 
If  the  noted  gentlemen  whose  remarks  I have  just  quoted  were 
alive  today,  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  call  this  report 
to  their  attention. 

Of  course  it  was  not  given  to  you  in  those  early  days  of 
hardship  to  foresee  just  how  far  we  would  progress  from  that 
time  to  this,  nor  is  it  given  to  us  who  are  here  today  to  foretell 
our  measure  of  progress  in  the  next  forty  years,  but  we  do  know 
that  in  the  face  of  all  that  Sherman  saw  at  the  time  he  made 
his  comment,  you  had  the  bravery  and  foresight  to  persevere 
in  your  efforts  to  build  homes  and  bring  the  land  to  a state  of 
production  whereby  you  were  enabled  to  live  and  rear  your 
families,  until  your  children’s  children  have  reached  the  place 
where  they  may  well  say,  “This  is  the  land  of  corn  and  wine” 
or  more  literally  “the  land  of  lettuce  and  cantaloupes.” 

The  hardships  of  the  farm  have  almost  entirely  been  elimi- 
nated. The  valley  is  now  being  electrified  and  electricity  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  farms.  This  has  lightened  the  labors  of 
both  the  farmer’s  -wife  and  the  farmer,  and  has  taken  from  the 
lives  of  the  women  that  drudgery  which  made  them  prematurely 
old  and  kept  them  within  the  confines  of  the  home  so  that  their 
perspective  narrowed  and  their  diversions  were  few.  We  now 
have  paved  streets,  schools,  churches,  hotels  and  all  that  go  to 
make  a community  a happy  one.  We  hope  we  may  be  able  to 
repay  in  part  the  debt  we  owe  to  you,  our  Pioneers,  and  our 
first  step  toward  this  is  the  setting  aside  of  these  two  days  in 
commemoration  of  your  efforts.  The  man  who  is  responsible 
for  this  annual  event  in  your  honor  has  been  taken  from  us, 
but  to  the  late  Mr.  Dwight  B.  Heard,  builder  and  man  of  prog- 
ress, and  generous,  public-spirited  citizen,  we  are  indebted  for 
this  observance  of  Pioneers’  Day. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  I welcome  you  here 
today,  and  hope  you  may  live  to  see  many  more  reunions  in 
commemoration  of  the  Pioneers  of  Arizona. 


Death  of  Frank  L.  Proctor 

Frank  L.  Proctor,  who  became  a resident  of  Arizona  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  died  at  the  home  of  his  sister  in  Santa 
Monica,  California,  April  8,  this  year,  at  the  age  of  77.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  Mr.  Proctor  had  resided  in  Arizona  and 
the  southwest.  He  arrived  in  Tucson  from  Southern  California 
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fifty  years  ago,  then  a young  man  of  great  energy,  and  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  adventure.  He  was  soon  engaged  in  the  cattle 
industry,  and  first  acquired  a ranch  and  range  in  Pima  County ; 
later  he  bought  cattle  and  ranches  in  Graham  County.  He  had 
not  resided  in  Arizona  long  until  he  was  appointed  as  a deputy- 
sheriff  in  Pima  County,  and  afterwards  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  sheriff’s  office  as  under-sheriff  by  Sheriff  M.  F.  Shaw. 
The  cattle  industry  in  those  days  depended  on  the  sufficient 
rainfall  to  produce  grass  on  the  range.  There  being  no  avail- 
able pasturage  in  those  days,  Mr.  Proctor  experienced  alternative 
years  of  prosperity  and  lack  of  prosperity  until  about  the  year 
1900  when  he  went  to  Cananea,  Mexico,  where  he  succeeded  in 
getting  concessions  for  carrying  on  a wholesale  meat  market 
and  a wholesale  liquor  and  tobacco  business.  He  moved  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  Cananea  where  the  latter,  Marie,  became 
the  wife  of  the  late  Col.  W.  C.  Greene,  president  of  the  Cananea 
Consolidated  Copper  Company.  Proctor  was  prosperous  in 
Cananea  both  in  his  business  enterprises  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Central  group  of  copper  mines  which  he  sold  to 
the  Cananea  Company.  Twenty  years  ago  he  went  with  Mrs. 
Proctor  to  Los  Angeles  where  he  built  a good  home  at  Holly- 
wood and  later  bought  an  extensive  walnut  grove  at  El  Monte. 
Mrs.  Proctor  died  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Proctor  suffered  a 
paralytic  stroke  a short  time  before  he  left  Cananea  which  made 
him  a cripple  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Pioneers  of  Pima, 
Graham  and  Cochise  counties  remember  Frank  L.  Proctor  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Southern  Arizona  during  the 
days  of  his  activity  at  Tucson  and  Cananea. 


Death  Takes  Prominent  Pioneer 

George  H.  N.  Luhrs,  prominent  Arizona  pioneer  and  state 
builder,  died  at  his  home  in  Phoenix  at  8 o’clock  irt  the  evening 
on  May  4.  Mr.  Luhrs  was  82  years  old,  and  for  sixty  years  had 
een  a resident  of  Arizona,  and  for  fifty-one  years  a resident 
o Phoenix.  He  was  a native  of  Germany,  and  as  a young  man 
earned  the  trade  of  wheelwright  and  wagon-maker.  Arriving 
at  Wickenburg  in  1869,  his  first  employment  was  at  the  Vulture 
• ^ic _w^iere  worked  at  his  trade.  He  first  visited  Phoenix 
m 1874,  when  lie  got  his  first  vision  of  the  future  of  Phoenix 
?n(~  Q7o  Kiver  Valley.  He  located  permanentlv  in  Phoenix 
m 1878,  buying  the  corner  at  Central  and  Jefferson,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Luhrs  Hotel.  Here  he  had  a blacksmith  and  wagon- 
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maker’s  shop.  He  built  the  first  hotel,  the  Commercial,  in 
1888.  When  it  was  burned  down  in  the  latter  nineties,  he  built 
the  present  building,  now  known  as  the  Luhrs  Hotel.  Many 
years  ago  he  purchased  the  entire  block  on  which  the  Luhrs 
ten-story  building  was  erected  six  years  ago.  Two  months  ago 
he  began  the  erection  of  another  office  building  at  the  corner 
of  Jefferson  Street  and  First  Avenue,  designed  to  be  fifteen 
stories  high,  and  the  tallest  building  in  Phoenix.  Another  sub- 
stantial building  in  this  block  is  the  Industrial  Congress  Build- 
ing, so  designed  that  it  will  sustain  eight  additional  stories. 

Mr.  Luhrs  ranked  among  the  most  prominent  Masons  in  the 
state,  having  received  all  the  higher  degrees  in  that  order.  He 
was  always  interested  in  providing  anj'thing  that  promised 
greater  growth  for  Phoenix,  and  a better  condition  for  those 
who  lived  in  his  home  city.  His  acquaintance  extended  to  every 
nook  and  corner  of  Arizona,  and  his  hotel  has  ever  been  the 
favorite  of  old-timers  coming  to  Phoenix  from  any  of  the  Ari- 
zona counties. 

Mr.  Luhrs  is  survived  by  two  sons,  two  daughters  and  a 
sister,  and  he  has  left  to  his  state  and  home  city  the  memory 
of  a pioneer  who  accomplished  much  by  his  energy  and  faith  in 
the  future  of  his  adopted  state. 


Copies  of  the  “The  Life  of  Tom  Horn,  Written  by  Him- 
self,” about  whom  H.  E.  Dunlop  wrote  an  interesting  article  for 
the  last  number  of  the  ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW, 
may  be  had  at  $5.00  the  copy  from  Mrs.  John  C.  Coble,  2020 
Evans  Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Only  a few  copies  of  this 
thrilling  book  remain  unsold. 


Group  of  First  Arizona  Officials 

In  this  issue  of  the  ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 
is  printed  a group  picture  of  some  of  the  first  officials  of  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  and  who  participated  in  establishing  the 
territorial  government  in  1863.  In  this  picture  group  were 
those  whose  names  follow : 

John  N.  Goodwin — First  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Ari- 
zona— 1863.  A native  of  the  State  of  Maine  where  he  was  edu- 
cated as  a lawyer.  When  the  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  creat- 
ing the  Territory  of  Arizona,  Goodwin,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted a term  in  Congress  from  his  native  state,  was  appointed 
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by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  as  chief  justice  of  the  new  terri- 
tory. John  A.  Gurley  was  appointed  as  Governor  of  Arizona, 
but  died  a short  time  afterward,  when  Goodwdn  was  commit 
sioned  and  became  Arizona ’s  first  governor.  Goodwin  was  elected 
to  Congress  at  the  first  regular  election  after  his  arrival  in  Ari- 
zona, and  left  the  territory  in  1895,  never  returning. 

Richard  C.  McCormick — First  Secretary  of  Arizona  Terri- 
tory, was  a native  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  appointed 
as  Governor  of  Arizona  to  succeed  John  N.  Goodwin.  Later 
he  was  twice  elected  to  Congress  from  Arizona.  McCormick 
was  with  the  Arizona  official  party  when  it  made  the  trip  to 
the  new'  territory  to  institute  the  new  government.  He  brought 
a printing  press  with  him,  and  at  once  began  the  publication0 of 
the  ARIZONA  MINER. 

Milton  B.  Duf field — First  United  States  Marshal  in  Ari- 
zona — 1863.  He  came  west  with  the  territory’s  official  party. 
Later,  after  his  term  as  U.  S.  Marshal  had  ended,  Duffield  went 
to  Tucson  where  he  held  the  position  of  post  office  inspector. 
He  was  a man  without  fear,  and  of  powerful  strength  and 
physique,  and  was  often  engaged  in  fights  and  quarrels.  He 
was  finally  killed  in  Tombstone  by  a man  wTith  whom  he  had  a 
controversy  over  a mining  claim. 

Joseph  P.  Allyn — A native  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  was 
one  of  the  first  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  to  serve 
Arizona  Territory.  In  1886  he  was  a candidate  for  Congress. 
Being  defeated,  he  resigned  his  judgeship. 

Almon  Gage — First  United  States  District  Attorney  of  the 
Territory  of  Arizona — 1863.  In  the  organization  of  the  First 
Arizona  Territorial  Legislature  Mr.  Gage  was  elected  as  secre- 
tary of  the  council;  Judge  E.  W.  Wells,  now  a resident  of  Phoe- 
nix, was  chosen  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Gage. 

Henry  W.  Fleury— Private  secretary  to  Gov.  John  N.  Good- 
win, 1864,  also  chaplain  of  both  the  council  and  house  of  the 
First  Arizona  Territorial  Legislature  in.  the  same  year.  Judge 
Fleury  resided  in  the  building  knowrn  as  Governor’s  Mansion, 
in  Prescott,  continuously  from  1864  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1896.  It  is  related  that  during  all  these  years  Judge  Fleury 
slept  every  night  in  the  old  building. 
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can  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  system  on  the  north  side,  the 
Second  System. 

Long  continued  irrigation  brings  to  the  land  the  soluble 
salts  from  all  the  headwaters  tributary  to  the  river,  and  these 
canals  south  of  Tempe,  having  been  the  first  built,  and  used  all 
the  while  the  latter  ones  were  in  use,  received  a greater  amount 
of  these  salts  and  alkalis,  and  such  was  proven  to  be  the  case 
when  the  lands  were  first  settled  upon  forty  years  ago.  We 
remember  when  the  ground  adjoining  the  State  Teachers  College 
and  the  Tempe  High  School  had  not  been  cleared  of  alkali  weed 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  considered  unfit  for  farming.  After 
working  with  Cushing,  Jas.  Goodwin  and  his  brothers  cleared 
the  brush  and  leached  out  these  salts  by  flooding,  and  changed 
this  alkalied  ground  into  choice  farms.  Owing  to  an  impervi- 
ous stratum  to  the  west  of  these  lands,  they  became  water- 
logged after  thirty  years  of  use,  and  a drainage  ditch  was  con- 
structed. 

Waterlogging  began  on  the  north  side  in  the  area  south  of 
the  U.  S.  Indian  school  about  fifty  years  after  modern  irriga- 
tion was  begun;  the  situation  was  relieved  by  electric  pumping 
and  the  lifted  water  has  again  been  used  to  raise  crops.  The 
ancient  people  had  no  lumber  nor  other  material  for  building 
tight  headgates  and  it  would  seem  that  their  lands  must  have 
been  moist  much  of  the  time.  But  they  raised  only  summer 
crops  and  may  not  have  irrigated  their  lands  at  all  during  the 
winter,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  time  before  waterlogging 
began  to  take  effect  since  the  subsurface  water-table  has  a fall 
varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  to  the  mile.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Willocks  has  expressed  the  belief  that  waterlogging  was 
the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  Mesopotamia;  yet  we  know 
that  irrigation  was  practiced  there  for  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  end  came. 

When  the  writer  first  began  gathering  up  metates  and 
manos,  those  lower  and  upper  millstones,  they  were  found  in 
just  as  plentiful  numbers  in  these  two  areas  which  have  been 
waterlogged  in  modern  times  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  valley. 
Now  these  stones  were  made  of  basalt  (called  malapi)  ; it  was 
a thirty  to  forty  mile  walk  to  the  northwest  to  find  that  vol- 
canic rock  from  which  to  make  them.  Articles  of  constant 
utility,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  graves  of  the  dead,  might 
be  respected,  or  may  have  been  permitted  to  remain  on  account 
of  superstition,  but  we  can  imagine  no  superstition  to  bar  the 
appropriation  of  abandoned  inetate  sand  manos  in  lands  de- 
serted on  account  of  waterlog,  or  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
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The  largest  single  body  of  land  irrigated  in  prehistoric  times  in  North 
or  South  America  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

This  map  accompanies  a report  on  Prehistoric  Irrigation  by  Dr.Turney, 
published  by  Major  Geo.  H.  Kelly  .State  Historian,  Capitol  Bldg.,  Phoenix.  Arizona. 
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former  occupants  would  not  have  taken  them  along  to  new 
homes  where  they  must  be  wanted.  Therefore  it  seems  doubtful 
if  much  or  any  of  the  land  was  abandoned  on  account  of  alkali 
or  waterlog,  or  if  deserted,  then  but  temporarily. 

At  the  head  of  System  Two  is  a Reef  of  Rock  bringing 
the  underflow  to  the  surface ; an  important  matter  in  dry  years. 
The  lower  branch  canal  was  first  constructed  on  an  easy  grade 
and  later  the  others,  each  with  a flatter  gradient  until  a limit 
was  reached  in  the  outermost  canal  with  corresponding  slow 
velocity  of  flow.  The  head  of  this  canal  was  very  large;  as 
water  was  used  along  the  way,  the  size  decreased;  at  eighteen 
miles  from  the  river  it  was  fifteen  feet  wide  on  the  bottom, 
twenty-five  on  top  and  ten  feet  deep  below  its  banks  and  five 
below  the  general  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  bold  engineering  shown  in  the  outermost  canal  in  this 
system,  its  long,  straight  lines  and  the  uniformity  of  grade, 
and  the  fact  that  it  reclaimed  all  the  land  possible,  proves  it 
a masterpiece  of  construction.  The  ancient  engineering  of  dam 
location  was  as  good  as  the  modern ; judgment  was  needed  rather 
than  scientific  instruments.  Their  engineering  of  operation  was 
crude  through  inability  to  build  a headgate.  Our  improvements 
over  their  methods  are  due' to  the  engineer’s  level  and  the  car- 
penter’s saw. 

With  the  passing  centuries,  additional  canals  were  made, 
each  encountering  different  problems;  sometimes  little  knolls 
along  the  way  confused  the  eye,  which  made  attempts  in  various 
directions  necessary,  until  a course  was  found  where  the  water 
would  follow  the  workers;  when  it  did,  perhaps  the  terrain 
sloping  the  wrong  way,  refused  to  receive  it.  The  construction 
of  a canal  by  digging,  as  the  water  softens  the  soil,  is  unpleasant 
work.  No  pride  was  taken  in  fashioning  the  stone  hoe;  it  was 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a modern  hoe  blade,  but  with  no 
perforation,  notch  or  groove  for  a handle,  simply  a spall  from 
a boulder,  shaped  thick  at  the  back  and  thin  in  front.  When 
dulled  by  scraping  gravel,  it  was  sharpened  on  a basalt  boulder. 
These  volcanic  “grind-stones”  were  scattered  along  the  banks 
and  the  hoe  edges  show  the  striations.  Modern  man  takes  a 
trowel  and  plates  it  over  with  silver  and  gives  his  fraternal 
lodge  its  name.  He  but  copies  the  code  of  the  earlier  workman, 
for  some  stone  hoes  have  been  found,  all  symmetrically  shaped 
and  sharpened  and  rubbed  and  polished  with  a skill  which  vies 
with  the  artisan  in  the  modern  Masonic  Lodge  of  the  Silver 
Trowel. 
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While  the  canals  to  Los  Muertos  were  being’  constructed, 
other  channels  were  under  way;  in  time  the  whole  valley  was 
reclaimed.  Each  acequia  was  carried  to  its  physical  limit,  ex- 
cept number  Eleven,  for  it  headed  where  the  river  was  narrow, 
the  current  swift,  and  with  every  flood  water  the  rock-and- 
brush  dam  was  destroyed.  When  the  town  of  Mesa  was  started, 
the  Mormon  settlers  discovered  the  ancient  water  way.  On  ac- 
count of  the  river  channel  erosion  which  had  occurred  during  the 
ages,  they  were  compelled  to  make  a new  heading  three  miles 
up  the  river.  There  they  also  built  a rock-and-brush  dam,  but 
for  much  of  the  rest  of  the  way,  they  cleaned  out  the  conduit  of 
the  ancient  builders  and  used  it.  Encountering  the  same  prob- 
lems in  topography,  the  Mormons  solved  them  by  dividing  the 
water  in  three  branches,  just  as  the  ancient  people  had  done  at 


that  same  place; 


for  some  years  later  they  were  unable 


to  extend  these  branches  to  farther  lands  through  the  same 
troubles  of  swift  current  at  the  river  diversion.  The  modern 
system,  even  to  its  details,  is  a counterpart  of  the  old ; and  the 
difficulties  and  their  solutions  have  been  the  same. 


The  first  canals  were  crooked,  winding  about  every  irregu- 
larity in  the  surface;  being  close!  together,  little  land  was 
served ; sometimes  a later  and  larger  canal  rendered  an  earlier 
one  unnecessary.  The  land  under  Canal  Eight  could  have  been 
better  served  by  Canal  Nine,  but  in  the  latter  construction,  the 
engineering  skill  and  the  labor  involved  for  the  amount  of  land 
reclaimed,  shows  a great  advance  over  the  earlier  attempts. 
In  the  City  of  Phoenix,  mesquite  trees  formerly  grew  as  thickly 
as  half  a dozen  to  the  city  lot;  in  ancient  times,  with  greater 
rainfall,  they  may  have  been  more  numerous. 

In  prehistoric  times,  the  construction  of  the  subsequent 
canals  was  governed  by  the  ease  of  maintaining  dams,  by  the 
height  and  nature  of  the  river  banks,  the  amount  of  land  to  be 
reclaimed,  and  its  smoothness.  Few  canals  were  made  in  the 
western  part  of  the  valley;  there  modern  settlers  found  a very 
dense  growth  of  large,  slow  growing  mesquite  and  ironwood 
trees.  The  canals  antedate  the  living  trees,  but  the  habit  of 
trees  to  growT  there  tended  to  discourage  the  ancient  colonists 
from  farming  in  that  locality. 

The  earlier  canals  were  on  easier  grades,  and  probably  were 
used  for  a longer  time,  since  under  them  are  found  the  greater 
quantity  of  the  solvents  carried  by  Salt  River.  Few  straight 
lines  are  found  in  the  earlier  construction,  even  where  the  con- 
tour of  the  land  permitted,  but  the  later  canals  were  on  a better 
alignment.  Generally  the  grades  were  as  good  as  circumstances 
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permitted,  all  of  them  being  on  a fall  which  would  be  practicable 
in  standard  construction  today,  although  in  modem  practice  a 
more  rapid  flow  is  desired.  Some  had  useless  branches,  as  in 
that  two  miles  south  of  Tempe,  but  this  was  due  to  their  pio- 
neering methods  before  they  had  discovered  that  they  must  re- 
claim the  entire  valley:  probably  the  canal  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  City  of  Phoenix  was  one  of  the  first  on  the  north 
side. 

A typical  cross-section  has  been  found  200  feet  south  of  the 
intersection  of  Culver  and  Fourteenth  Streets.  The  surrounding 
earth  is  light  in  color  and  contains  many  caliche  nodules,  while 
the  earth  which  fills  the  ancient  canal  is  dark,  friable  and  con- 
tains no  nodules,  but  is  composed  of  sedimentary  silts  containing 
organic  matter,  probably  due  to  the  lack  of  cleaning  during  the 
time  of  gradual  relinquishment  of  the  valley.  This  canal  had 
irrigated  lands  all  the  way  from  its  heading,  five  miles  distant, 
yet  at  this  point  it  was  ninety  three  feet  wide. 

Its  cross  section  was  as  follows;  at  21  feet  from  the  south 
bcrine  the  depth  was  2.1  feet,  at  41  feet  distant  3.1 ; 46  feet  3.7 ; 
51  feet  2.9 ; 63  feet  2.2 ; 93  feet  zero.  Probably  it  had  been  wider 
and  correspondingly  deeper,  but  the  march  of  city  improve- 
ment had  removed  its  upper  level,  yet  even  in  that  condition  it 
revealed  the  typical  and  logical  form  of  cross-section  to  be  ex- 
pected when  people  dig  a canal  with  a cumberson  hoe  of  stone. 
Owing  to  its  shallow  depth,  a row  of  stakes  set  across  to  hold 
a pile  of  brush  would  divert  an  irrigating  head  which  would 
spread  out  evenly  over  the  land.  The  cross-section  was  166.5 
square  feet;  a modern  canal  with  one-to-one  side  slopes  would 
measure  45  feet  wide  on  top  and  5 feet  deep ; in  the  modern 
practice  the  width  is  half  as  great  and  the  depth  double,  an  im- 
provement only  permitted  by  the  use  of  timber  checks  and  head- 
gates. 

Ages  are  required  for  a river  channel  to  scour  when  its  bed 
•*s  boulders:  remembering  the  flood  of  1891,  we  think  how  it  dug 
in  spots,  but  we  forget  how  it  piled  up.  Through  the  centuries 
the  river  has  thrown  its  current  against  the  Tempe  Butte  where 
it  has  been  deflected  across  to  the  granite  cliffs  at  the  Reef  of 
Rock  and  kept  them  washed  bare  of  sand.  The  four  mouths  of 
bystem  Two  could  never  have  passed  around  these  bare  cliffs  to  a 
p‘»int  farther  up  the  river ; the  sixteen  feet  difference  in  grade  be- 
tween canal  and  river  is  alone  due  to  erosion.  Here  the  Canal 
Builders  found  it  advantageous  to  make  the  heading  for  their  sec- 
ond largest  system,  and  here  modern  engineers  have  built  the 
only  Portland  cement  dam  within  the  limits  of  the  map. 
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All  canals  at  that  point  could  have  been  extended  upstream 
600  feet  to  the  granite  which  would  have  given  them  only  one 
foot  increased  grade,  an  amount  too  trifling  to  have  materially 
increased  their  period  of  usefulness.  All  the  canals  start  out 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  and  run  directly  to  the  lands 
to  be  served ; they  give  no  evidence  of  having  been  run  up  the 
river  bottom  to  a higher  grade.  System  Two  leaves  the  river 
at  the  best  point  to  take  advantage  of  a considerable  under- 
flow forced  to  the  surface  by  the  Reef  of  Rock.  Had  this  group 
of  canals  been  taken  out  several  miles  up  the  river  they  would 
have  lost  this  extra  supply  and  been  in  a locality  where  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  maintain  a rock-and-brush  dam.  The  extra 
supply  at  the  Reef  of  Rock  would  then  have  been  below  them 
and  that  large  supply  thus  untouched  would  have  gone  on  down 
the  river  through  a locality  where  it  was  easy  to  divert  water, 
but  where  only  few  and  small  canals  were  constructed,  thereby 
proving  that  the  upraised  supply  was  not  allowed  to  escape  at 
the  Reef.  Those  who  argue  that  the  four  canal  heads  were 
filled  with  silt  must  remember  that  if  cross-section  were  lost 
by  silt  then  a sufficient  stream  could  not  have  been  diverted 
onto  the  land  for  the  acreage  covered. 

If  the  four  canals  at  the  Park  of  Four  Waters  had  been 
carried  beyond  the  Granite  Reef,  then  the  water  at  the  reef 
would  have  passed  on  down  the  river  and  the  people  below  would 
have  constructed  large  canals  to  capture  the  flow,  but  inspec- 
tion of  the  map  will  show  that  the  canals  there  are  short  and 
small;  Number  Ten  was  a trivial  affair  which  even  then  could 
not  supply  its  limited  land  and  so  a cross  cut  was  carried  over 
to  its  head,  absolutely  proving  that  water  was  not  being  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  Reef  of  Rock.  Farther  on  down  Number 
Four  and  Number  Six  headed  in  points  where  water  rose  in 
the  channel.  Forty  years  ago  these  places  were  summer  time 
swimming  pools,  but  for  the  last  dozen  years  the  only  physio- 
graphic features  in  that  locality  are  drifting  sands  and  whirl- 
winds of  dust.  Lov^er  Salt  River  is  a river  wrong  side  up,  a 
dusty  river  with  a surface  of  sand  and  boulders;  its  water,  if 
there  be  any,  lies  concealed  below  human  observation. 

The  conclusion  is  definite  that  System  Two  headed  at  the 
Reef  and  in  the  only  location  to  divert  all  the  reef  flow  and  that 
it  did  divert  water  for  its  forty-six  miles  of  main  line  canals 
with  a surface  which  was  sixteen  feet  above  the  present  river 
surface  and  that  this  sixteen  feet  of  river  erosion  has  occurred 
since  its  abandonment.  Erosion  was  slow  before  the  advent  of 
the  white  man  with  his  range  cattle  eating  out  the  galleta  and 
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™'XZA:T^nS  attempts  were  ^mad^as  *e 
construction  of  Canal  Fourteen^  it  is^un  e^ie^  R^f  of  Rock 
would  have  been  pmnrtt*  j j have  been  passed  around 

If  the  heading  of  Sy stem  1"0  c°u  , necessarv  three 

the  granites  and  have  been  run  up  ^ ^ ^ and  lf‘  floods 

miles  to  recover  the  sixtee  ‘ *t  an^  permitted  its 

had  treated  it  kindly  as  it  Pa^ed  the,^  th  canalP  would  have 
sandy  banks  to  remain  untouched water  in 
been  heading  at  a point  where  ther  ^ volume  of  surface 

*e  lS  stwn-VJSvaries  materially  from  place  to  place 

due  to  ^varying  depth  hydiuUcs  coul^the 

had  headed  up  stream,  then  y Reef  of  £ock  have  ais0  been 
water  brought  t°  surfac  y e valuable  supply, 

SS  S 

sxsr. 

teen  is  called  the  last,  tor  at  1 P boulders  was  necessary 

?•»«««  “V'gSS  "1 "SfEi . gully  ... 
in  rolling  ground,  Several  mues ’ “JT  _rraind  ;t  by  digging 

met;  three  attempts  were  mac ^e  g ts  to  run  water 

branches  to  the  north,  all  of  w , ut  jn . there  the 

up  hill ; then  a long  branoh  to  tij > sou backward 

water  would  flow  beautifully,  ..  , “ tjie  original  align- 

and  uphill.  Then  tl.e  gully  was  filled  on  the  or  ^ 

mcnt  and  a “burro”  ditch  Mrried  over  on  the  t M ^ 

ditch  upon  a dyke  was  sufficient  a“  “*e  “ ^ A 

they  built  three  across  at  dis  aoces  lateral 

mile  beyond  the  gully,  a deeper  gully  was  met  so  a 
to  the  south  was  made,  but  it  gained  them  little  lan  . 
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Clearly  they  were  unable  to  determine  where  water  would 
flow  except  by  digging  a channel  and  from  such  inability  they 
could  know  little  about  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  until  completing 
the  work.  Let  cease  the  boasting  about  ancient  engineering 
skill ; in  few  points  only  wras  it  developed ; a maximum  velocity 
with  the  least  earth  removal  was  obtained  by  making  the  wetted 
perimeter  bear  a minimum  ratio  to  the  cross-sectional  area. 
Long  practice  may  produce  results  equal  to  technical  skill. 

The  land  which  could  have  been  irrigated  under  Canal 
Fourteen  was  limited,  not  over  a couple  of  thousand  acres,  but 
all  of  it  was  needed  and  for  a.  long  time.  Slowly  the  river  chan- 
nel was  eroding,  and  little  bv  little  the  canal  head  was  extended 
up  stream  j^vvith  each  extension  a new  roek-and-brush  dam  was 
required.  Small  arroyos  were  met,  and  the  canal  was  carried 
in  and  around  and  out  again  to  hold  it  on  grade ; every  one  of 
these  washes’ ’ making  endless  work  in  rebuilding  the  canal 
banks  after  rains.  During  the  passing  life-times,  the  canal  was 
extended  upstream  three  miles  to  a point  where  it  met  an  arroyo 
so  broad  and  strong  that  even  the  modern  Arizona  Canal  was 
carried  on  a detour  to  hold  it  on  grade.  This  arroyo  they  could 
not  pass,  and  wrhen  for  this  people  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
divert  water  into  that  extended  head,  then  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  migrate  or  starve ! 

During  the  ages,  erosion  has  continued  its  remorseless 
cutting  in  the  river  channel ; today  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  river  is  twenty-six  feet  below  the  water  surface  which  they 
must  have  maintained  in  that  canal  head.  At  this  point  the 
channel  is  a mile  wide,  the  fall  is  slight,  and  the  channel  is  a bed 
of  heavy  boulders.  Salt  River  is  not  a stream  of  aggradation 
and  degradation,  nor  is  it  anastomosing  as  is  the  Gila,  but  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  there  is  a small  deposition  and  then 
for  a few  hours,  or  a few  days,  erosion  and  transportation  oc- 
cur, but  the  net  change  is  small  and  slow. 

A lesser  erosion  has  been  found  directly  north  of  Mesa ; here 
Frank  Mitvalski  measured  from  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  canal 
down  to  the  general  river  surface  and  found  a drop  of  sixteen 
feet,  due  wholly  to  channel  erosion.  The  river  flow  could  have 
been  raised  four  or  five  feet  by  a rock  and  brush  dam,  but  a 
depth  of  flow  in  the  canal  of  a similar  amount  was  necessary, 
so  that  the  erosion  figures  are  unchanged.  That  a mile-long 
dam  was  built  at  every  canal  head  is  pure  assumption;  there 
has  never  been  a shred  of  evidence  found  on  the  ground  at  a 
single  canal  intake  to  support  it.  If  no  dams  were  built,  then 
the  depth  of  water  needed  in  the  canals  must  be  added  to  all 
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nr  ’!;3  ~£sfs  sats 

reaching  the  lands  Yf^’^^  suriace  for  a mile  or  more 
bank-up  both  sides  six  fe  labor  when  by  shifting 

in  order  to  hold  the  water  withm  ; all  this  ^bor  waen  y haye 

the  alignment  a quarter  of  a mile  to  ^e.”  e“eywould  do  to 
kept  on  grade.  Any  farmer  and  perhaps 

..  »y  «■*> «*  ”'k  •' ,h< 

engineers  could  not  be  improved  upon-  ^ ^ man  in. 

But  jeer  not  their  h^d: ra.au J , hg  headings  in  the 

fallible.  The  owner  of  )h.e  ,la"  „ v "ter  from  one  cotton 
Park  Of  Four  Waters  tried  ^fXacr^  the  ancient  intakes, 
field  to  another  by  cutting  uphill  Cooperative 

only  to  find  that  water  would  not  run  UP™^  ^ water 

farmers  farther  down  the  n P dif,fring  double  heads  to 

which  would  flow  down  their  canal  by  ai.gi  » static 

the  one  common  source  of  supply  with  both  on  tne 

level.  Twelve  a Ion"  occupation  was  evident;  for 

Under  Canal  twelve  a m „ *[.  , t t^is  was  one 

miles  the  surface  was  strewn  wi  P ’ were  constructed 

•i  u.«  i«»v  ’urivs  “r.™£ soo,  »«««».* 

to  cover  the  whole  \alle>,  eacn  , in  fleter- 

skill,  and  in  about  the  ot y ^"Imided  by  our  own  experience 
mining  this  order,  we  have  b S knowledge  of  the  river 

as  an  irrigation  engineer  and  “ f the  cutting  required 

S2  ground  and  the  prob- 

able  amount  of  timber  removal  necessary.  ient. 

Ten  modern  canals  follow  thaa’\SnUay ; and  in  no 
three  only  of  their  headings  iem  water  at  any  point  which 
case  has  it  been  found  feasible  ^ Number  One  is  duplicated 

they  had  not  utilized.  Their  sy  Grand  and  Mari- 

by  the  Tempe  canal;  their  System  Two > byUw  Francisc0) 

copa.  Number  Seven  is  now  the  y They  may  have 

Number  Nine  has  its  counteipar  i . ground  today  has 

used  their  Number  Six  but  a sior  > , ban]jS  touched 

been  watered  by  the  Farmer’s;  in  some  places  ba 

banks,  until  it  too  was  abandoned  and  bot^velc^  find  u 
west  of  town  a short  section  of  the ^ Fanner  s re 
pointed  out  as  prehistoric,  but  it  was  300  feet  to  tne  no 
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ber  Three  is  now  the  ditch  to  the  Maricopa  Reservation ; in  places 
the  old  and  new  were  but  a very  fewT  steps  apart.  Sixty-five  miles 
of  the  ancient  water-ways  are  either  closely  parallel  or  actually 
occupied. 

During  the  thirteen  years  that  the  writer  was  City  Engineer 
of  Phoenix,  a partially  filled  canal,  the  ancient  Number°Pive, 
could  still  be  traced  passing  a few  yards  south  of  the  Union 
Depot  and  on  across  town.  Now  let  no  pioneer  shout  “Dutch 
Ditch”;  we  are  not  confused;  that  ditch  was  farther  to  the 
south.  The  ancient  ditch  crossed  Eleventh  Avenue  at  the  rail- 
road, and  Nineteenth  Avenue  just  south  of  Van  Buren  Street, 
its  very  crooked  channel  passing  about  300  feet  south  of  the 
Capitol  Building;  not  until  1914  were  its  dim  outlines  whollv 
erased.  The  terraces  on  lots  from  No.  1736  to  No.  1743  West 
Madison  Street  are  due  to  its  banks  wrhich  were  never  fully 
graded  down.  In  1902,  Canal  Twelve  remained  just  as  it  had 
been  abandoned  a thousand  years  or  more,  its  head  coming  to 
the  river  bank  and  looking  down  eighteen  feet  to  the  sparkling 
surface  below ; a canal  left  high  and  dry  on  account  of  erosion. 
This  canal  is  now  paralleled  by  the  modern  St.  Johns  which 
equals  it  in  length. 

Canals  constructed  by  pioneer  settlers,  remade  and  some  of 
them  abandoned  even  before  1885,  have  taken  on  the  appearance 
of  ancient  canals  during  the  brief  lapse  of  years.  One  such 
canal  was  begun  on  the  south  side,  a half  mile  east  of  Center 
Street  bridge,  and  carried  in  a winding  course  a few  miles  to 
the  southwest.  Another,  the  Champion  Ditch,  was  farther  to 
the  west,  while  one,  heading  in  damp  ground,  was  in  effect  both 
a drainage  and  an  irrigation  ditch.  Still  farther  to  the  west  is 
a network  of  ditches  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  have  re- 
mained only  a few  years  to  be  replaced  by  others;  all  of  these 
drawing  their  water  from  sloughs  and  seepages  in  sand  bars  and 
from  underflow  returning  from  irrigated  lands.  From  time  to 
time  some  of  these  canals  are  declared  to  be  ancient;  with  the 
passage  of  years  and  the  perfection  of  the  present  system,  more 
and  more  of  these  historic  canals  will  pass  over  into  the  pre- 
historic claim,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Farmer’s.  Along  the 
north  berme  of  the  Grand  Canal,  for  a distance  of  six  miles  from 
Pueblo  Grande,  may  be  seen  the  dim  spoil  banks  of  a partly 
refilled  canal ; this  too  has  been  called  ancient,  but  it  is  the  re- 
mains of  the  Appropriator ’s  Canal,  built  as  the  result  of  litiga- 
tion. 

Credit  has  been  given  to  those  pioneers  whose  work  con- 
tributed in  the  preparation  of  the  canal  map ; the  remaining 
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work  was  done  by  the  aitdenfcanSs 

if  . balloon  could  have  passedover  the  valient  ^ Th&  ^ 

would  have  been  as  conspicu  modern  was  the  absence  of 

deference  between  the  ^e  ^ and  mapped  as  fast  as  tbe 

running  water.  They  co  At  that  time  in  determm- 

observer  could  pass  over  o£  prehistoric  canals  there- 

mg  the  sale  price  of  land,  d°deducted,  since  the  cost  per 

on  was  customarily' comp  most  cases  more 

S'vtre^fhcT^d  the  highways,  and  in  time  they  too 
’ ~p  h«  k«n  cmpiM.  »itj 

over  shown,  and  likely  they  exis  1 at  several 

none  are  shown,  but  we  can  say  JU®ea  attention  is 

places  where  they  appear  on  the  Cushing  map  ^ A copy 

called  to  his  omission  of  the  five  largest  th  Mormon 

of  the  Turney  map  was  placed  was  detailed 

Church  at  Mesa  and  a group  o th  » of  pur. 

to  go  about  and  test  it.  this  wa  f with  the  Mormon 

pose  which  only  religious  zeal  can  inspire,  I 
the  history  of  the  Indian  is  a part  of  religion. 

a wh« r r’s  Xu™  z 

good  that  modern  engineers  can  utilize  its  > been 

honored  with  a name.  In  government  public  meanin<r  The 

called  the  Hohokam,  a modern  Pima  n ninral  is  formed 

Dead  Ones.  Hokam  means  a dead  man;  the  plural  is  torm 

by  duplication ; hence  hohokam,  many  ea  m • d 

This  is  a poor  name  for  a race  who  fought  and  conquered 

the  forces  of  unfriendly  nature,  a race  w neolothic  man 

complishments  surpass  any  work  construe  J which  rose 
in  English  speaking  America.  Theirs  was  p ^ record  their 

to  zenith  and  sank  to  nadir  with  no  wn  p , Builders*  no 

name  or  age.  Let  them  be  known  as  the  Canal  Builders,  no 

race  in  America  can  deny  their  right.  ,, 

Our  interest  is  in  the  subject  of  ancient  imgaUon ; Aes* 

articles  will  review  the  art  as  practiced  *n  attainments  of 
wide.  But  in  the  endeavor  to  understand .the  * t0 

these  master  irrigators  in  the  Salt  River  a ey  becomes 

consider  their  customs  along  other  lines.  The  review  b^omes 

helpful  when  attempting  to  analyse  the  wor  ocentric*  the 

tors  in  other  places.  Every  review  must  be  p , factors 
writer  must  consider  with  the  greater  thoroug  n 
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which  he  is  more  familiar  with  at  home.  We  find  material  here 
at  hand  which  tells  of  their  religious  feelings. 

The  beginning  of  religion  may  root  in  an  observation  of  the 
severity  and  ruthlessness  of  nature,  this  results  in  attempts  to 
placate  these  powers;  by  primitive  peoples  the  forces  of  nature 
have  been  believed  to  be  endowed  with  personality;  the  early 
Greeks  held  that  objects  which  moved  without  human  causation 
were  imbued  by  spirits.  Later  in  the  development  of  human 
thought,  the  forces  of  nature  became  recognized  as  beneficent,  a 
belief  which  resulted  in  adoration.  Among  the  Canal  Builders 
apparently  both  occurred,  placation  and  adoration. 

The  placing  of  food  and  utensils  beside  the  dead  is  accepted 
as  evidence  in  the  belief  in  a spirit  world,  although  not  neces- 
sarily in  immortality.  In  the  forms  of  burial  are  seen  the 
ceremonies  that  marked  the  passing  of  leaders;  the  body  be- 
decked with  shell  bracelets  and  strings  of  fine  beads,  all-sur- 
rounded with  implements  and  treasurers,  was  buried  beneath 
the  floor.  Earth  was  brought  in  and  the  floor  raised  to  a new 
level,  and  the  round  of  life  went  on  just  as  before,  until  another 
interment  encroached  upon  the  living  space.  When  the  living 
found  their  heads  hitting  the  ceiling,  then  the  door  was  walled 
up,  and  a new  room  built  above.  Yet  we  moderns  thought  we 
had  invented  the  family  vault! 

In  general  throughout  the  Southwest,  mortuary  ollas  were 
pierced  or  ‘ < killed,  ’ * but  so  far  as  our  personal  observation  goes, 
this  was  not  done  in  the  Lower  Salt,  neither  was  there  wanton 
destruction  of  individual  property  at  the  grave  among  the  an- 
cient race,  although  it  did  occur  among  some  later  Indian  tribes ; 
and  on  the  other  extreme  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  not  scorned 
and  treated  as  objects  of  contempt,  as  in  some  other  localities. 
The  utilitarian  declares  the  funerary  olla  was  pierced  to  destroy 
its  value  and  so  prevent  theft;  perhaps  so,  but  better  solutions 
are  offered.  The  pithos,  filled  with  food,  typified  another  ex- 
istence into  which  the  spirit  passed.  And  again,  savage  races 
in  Europe  erected  stone  slabs  over  graves  and  perforated  them 
with  a single  hole,  at  a time  when  they  possessed  no  metals,  and 
when  the  work  involved  great  effort:  the  need  must  have  been 
urgent.  The  early  Egyptians  made  such  a hole  and  explained 
its  purpose;  through  it  the  spirit  passed  forth,  and  when  tired  in 
its  wanderings,  reentered  the  body  for  rest. 

In  this  valley  the  dead  were  given  food  bowls,  but  never  a 
metate  in  which  to  prepare  the  food,  although  sometimes  a mano, 
useless  in  itself  without  a metate.  We  fail  to  recall  the  finding  of 
weapons;  bows  and  arrows  would  decay,  but  arrow  heads  would 
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xsxrp  H was 

ES  ss>  - — ™ 

served  for  its  symbolism  alone. 

TV).  nT1iv  articles  found  in  house  ruins  are  those  of  utility  or 

relilus  fefehes -while  utilitarian  articles  come  from  the  graves 
rel.giousteusnes  although  present  in  the 

ro°oms  aCe  the  burials'  Perhaps  the  gods  were  still  needed  by 

the  living  and  the  dead  could  shift  for  themselves. 

The  mind  of  the  native  has  been  called  illogical;  it  were 

f5ir-"s 

a xr  sx 

were  transported  in  . sparing  way  during  ™S„  S,  „d 
pear  with  the  rain,  believed  they  “ a be“« 

venerated  and  whapswOTahwd  ttam  wi  the  logic 

”“Xll.‘  K argje  to,  aat^hieh  h M. 

has  cower  over  that  which  docs  not  have  life;  the  ^ 

has  life!  therefore  the  water  pool  lies  in  the  crevice  of  the  rocks 
because  the  dragon  fly  is  flitting  ov  er  l s su 

The  present  age  boasts  of  science,  but  the  scientist  is  oft- 
times  puzzled  to  know  which  is  cause  and  empirical 

metaphysician  bridges  the  i>roblm  by  caAl  ^terflies  come,  de- 

he  finds  stones  rolling 
in  the  flood  and°says  they  make  the  water  runandsohegathers 
them  up  and  places  them  in  his  fields  to  make  water  flow  along 
bis  corn  rows:  this  is  present-day  pueblo  logic. 
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In  all  parts  of  the  valley,  at  the  ends  of  canals  and  laterals, 
were  single  slabs  of  shale  or  shist,  a yard  long,  all  hammered  to 
straight  sides  and  squared  ends;  perhaps  monuments  to  show  the 
water  where  to  stop ; all  these  had  been  brought  long  miles  from 
the  hills  or  river.  At  all  clan-castles  and  at  every  large  group 
of  the  smaller  buildings  was  that  peculiar  structure  which  it 
has  been  agreed  to  call  a temple  for  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 
fire.  The  first  pioneer  settlers,  duly  puzzled,  called  them  bor- 
row pits,  but  for  that  use  they  could  furnish  only  a fragment  of 
the  building  material  needed,  and  why  build  an  eight-foot  em- 
bankment around  a borrow  pit;  then  they  said  threshing  floors, 
but  wdio  would  thresh  pumpkins  and  squashes ; then  they  declared 
them  water  reservoirs,  but  we  have  proven  that  nearly  all  were 
placed  on  the  highest  part  of  the  village  grounds,  as  though  to 
keep  water  out  of  them,  and  in  most  cases  water  would  run  out 
of  them  if  put  in. 

These  temples  are  shown  by  small  circles  on  the  map  but 
only  at  those  places  where  their  former  existence  is  definitely 
proven.  Elliptical  in  shape,  they  consist  of  a bowl-shaped  floor, 
apparently  hardened  by  much  dancing,  and  in  some  rare  in- 
stances with  a fire  hole  in  the  center  and  the  floor  surrounded 
by  a row  of  large  boulders.  All  were  enclosed  by  an  embank- 
ment and  had  door-ways  at  the  ends,  which,  in  some  cases,  we 
can  still  see  led  into  a small  circular  room  or  perhaps  it  was  only 
a low  platform.  Shards  are  rare  within  and  around  the  temples, 
even  though  plentiful  in  the  dwellings  nearby ; temples  were 
usually  near  to  the  clan-castle.  The  pioneer  settlers  at  Mesa 
report  that  several  sun  temples  were  200  feet  long  and  six  feet 
deep,  and  in  some  cases  there  was  an  opening  toward  the  river. 
In  these  cases  we  believe  that  the  structure  was  not  a temple, 
but  that  it  was  a reservoir  where  some  down  rush  of  water  had 
cut  an  opening.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  which  were 
temples  and  which  reservoirs.  Two  miles  east  of  Pueblo  Moroni, 
many  of  both  kinds  are  found  scattered  all  over  two  square  miles. 
But  let  no  person  say  that  all  belong  to  either  the  one  class  or  the 
other ; we  definitely  declare  there  are  two  distinct  structures  and 
used  for  different  purposes;  we  only  limit  our  statement  by  an 
ignorance  of  the  rites  performed. 

The  sun  temple  at  Villa  Buena,  in  Sec.  11  T.  1 N.  R.  1 B-* 
three  miles  west  of  Laveen,  consists  of  an  elliptical  embank- 
ment 220  feet  long  and  65  feet  wide,  inside  measurements,  the 
embankments  25  feet  wide,  and  8 feet  high  at  the  middle  of  the 
sides,  which  gradually  slope  down  to  the  ends  of  the^  ellipse, 
where  doorways  20  feet  wide  open  out  on  circular  platforms  of 
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„h«i I*.  «jy  |« 

eastern  P a . £ elevation  surrounding  the  plat- 

This  ring  mafhave  been  a -all  and  the  platform  an  aec 
lian  deposit  accumulated  g^pected  within  the  el- 

greater  ^d  ^n.e  ^°S1  This  tempie  stands  exactly  east  and 

action  and  wash  from  the  embankments. 

There  are  no  borrow  pits,  and  the  earth  must  have  been 
takerf  from  the  general  surface  from  some  distance  ^ Jwo 

very  large  mesquite  trees  formerly  grew  m e ce  ^ gradient 

for  pottery  A short  trench  five  feet 

SiSSrSrS 

lov»l  The  absence  of  a defined  clay  bed  and  the  utter 

,k„ds,  together  withits 

tmllt^hurdlet^or^nytbing  whatever 

mSu^stfndT  wTthfn.W  The  embankments  2 fe^liigl h sux^ 

round  it  entirely,  there  being  no  doors  or 

could  not  enter;  there  is  the  same  a ; j and  weu 

north  is  a natural  reservoir  ln Jhe  undulatm^  gr  trash 

filled  with  mesquite  stumps.  To  the  southwest  is  1 g 

mound  5 feet  high,  while  pottery  «4  JS£d- 

worked  stones  are  scattered  over  severa  q 

ing  and  in  this  area  are  several  dozen  small,  one  story  ruins. 
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nearest  Maricopa  Indian  houses  are  two  miles  west  on  ground 
low  enough  to  receive  irrigation  water  from  both  the  Salt  and 
Gila.  Only  a rank  novice  could  confound  the  prehistoric  pot- 
tery shards  with  even  the  most  weathered  fragments  of  Maricopa 
Indian  make. 

At  Snake  Town,  a Pima  Village  about  midway  between 
Chandler  and  San  Tan,  (the  latter  the  Indian  name  for  the 
settlement  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gila  across  from  Sacaton), 
the  ancient  mounds  are  well  strewn  with  Lower  Salt  shards;  the 
observer  may  see  ten  thousand  of  them  for  every  Central  Gila 
or  New  Mexico  made  fragment  ; apparently  the  ratio  of  intru- 
sivcs  is  lower  there  than  around  Phoenix  or  Tempe.  No  traces 
of  building  walls  are  seen  here,  although  trash  mounds  are  ex- 
tensive and  deep  showing  that  the  sites  had  been  long  occupied. 
Since  there  is  an  absence  of  adobe  on  this  first  river-terrace 
above  the  channel  of  the  Gila,  the  people  may  have  made  homes 
from  posts  and  brush,  as  do  the  modern  Pimas  living  there 
among  the  ancient  ruins. 

The  sun  temple  at  Snake  Town  exactly  duplicates  that  at 
Villa  Buena;  the  ellipse  is  225  feet  long,  and  embanked  9 feet 
high ; at  the  two  ends  are  the  slight  platforms  surrounded  by 
a dim  elevation  suggesting  an  eroded  wall ; the  platform  of  the 
east  75  feet  in  diameter  and  that  on  the  west  90  feet,  making  the 
total  length  390  feet:  the  structure  stands  exactly  east  and 
west. 

Across  the  Gila,  six  miles  south  from  Snake  Town,  is  the 
ruin  of  Casa  Blanca : the  sun  temple  is  a duplicate  of  that  at 
Snake  Town,  size  the  same,  with  the  same  end  openings  and  dim 
platforms,  the  long  axis  also  east  and  west.  In  all  the  large  sun 
temples  the  axis  is  east  and  west,  but  in  the  small  ones  the  axis 
is  north  and  south  and  they  lack  the  end  platforms,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  testimony’  concerning  the  small  temples  is  uncertain 
as  nearly  all  have  disappeared. 

The  limits  of  the  area  in  which  these  temples  occur  is  not 
known.  One  at  Fort  McDowell,  not  far  from  the  prehistoric 
canal  there,  is  used  by  the  Apaches  as  a gambling  place.  Temples 
similar  to  these  are  found  at  ancient  sites  along  the  Gila ; on 
Clear  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Verde,  there  are  two;  the  form 
of  one  is  uncommon,  but  the  other  is  similar  to  those  in  this 
valley.  It  is  oval  in  form  with  longer  axis  north  and  south,  the 
rim  six  feet  above  the  bottom,  while  surrounding  are  the  so-called 
sitting  stones.  These  on  Clear  Creek  are  not  reservoirs,  since 
the  slope  of  the  ground  is  away  from  them  in  all  directions.  At 
Puye,  New  Mexico,  on  top  of  the  mesa  is  a structure  similar  to 
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Puye  a reservoir,  regardless  of  its  location  on  top  of  a high 

b'Uf  The  believer  in  revealed  religion  with  difficulty  can  the 
reasonableness  of  natural  religion  with  its  wors^ip . d • c 
Sun  The  highest  American  civilizations  were  attained 
tnl  America  and  Peru;  in  the  evolution  of  religious  ideas,  phal- 

heism  haTbeen  general.  Most  -ces  during  their  period  of 
juvenescence,  pass  though  this  worslnp ; 

Dravidian  cult  in  Greece  the  mysteries  of  Dionysius,  an  iaeai 
iyed^ornT occurred  in  the  May-pole  festivals  of  the  Romans.  All 

o£inednfijm 

hundreds  of  tonsM  rock  were  broken  with  ponderous  hammers 
in  quest  of  the  stone  whose  color  resembles  the  frog.  In  and 
countries  religious  worship  is  largely  a supplication  for  ram. 

After  the  Cushing  expedition  left  Los  Muertos,  a rancher, 
fVn  H Clavson  sent  a freighter  to  the  rum  who  shove  ed 
stone  rings,  those’ of  the  size  and  shape  of  a dough-nut,  into  his 
f Shtwi  until  they  began  to  slip  over  the  sides,  and  left 
the  remainder  in  the  heap  which  had  aceumulatedcurngthe 
excavations  There  were  between  two  and  three  tons  in  the  p le 
in  Clayson’s  front  yard  and  every  passer-by  who  e^Press.ed  ° _ 
ositv  was  invited  to  “take  a few”.  No  part  of  this  tale  is  ro- 
mance the  writer  examined  the  pile  and  observed  that  about 
one  in  a hundred  was  not  made  of  the  usual  basalt  but  o 
smooth  river  stone  and  that  occasionally  one  had  two  holes  an 
with  a grove  between,  while  some  had  an  encircling  grove  g- 
eesting  an  attachment  for  a handle. 

The  presence  of  so  many  rings  may  be  explaine  *?' 
sumin"  this  the  site  of  a wholesale  manufactory : a more  diff  - 
cuU  question  is  to  explain  their  use.  Since  the  sex  worship  was 
present  and  may  have  been  their  principal  fonnotreh.on; 
these  are  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  that  form  of  reli 
“ous  expression;  and  connected  with  a petition  tor  the  fertility 
of  the  fields.  The  seed  being  planted,  the  P^Ltmners  'ftere 
able  to  address  the  powers  of  the  earth  and  sky  direc  ■ „ , 
only  through  a svmbolic  ceremonial:  so  a little  water  was  poure 
through  the  ring  above  the  planted  seed  and  the  husb^dnum 
knelt  down  and  whispered  through  his  prayer  foranabundant 
harvest.  Such  a ceremony  parallels  the  modern  llopi  expla 
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tion  of  a male  sky  fertilizing  a female  earth,  (through  the  fun* 
ti0n  Audlitarian  explanation  of  the  rings  holds  that  they  were 

used^n'inaking  bows  ^ ^ 

“L™  e wSlt  kaped  in  the  *&  **££%& 
Some  rings  with  the  encircling  ring  suggest  a handle  wh.ch 
would  be  especially  convenient  for  the  purpose. 

the  abandonment  of  the  valley. 

At  this  point  we  hear  loud  dissent  from  many  directions 

tivns  has  frequently  been  found  m ancient  ruins  m the  f acin  . 
Some  claim Tat the  ring  was  mounted  on  a digging  stick  and 

tarn:  a foothold  and  weight  TSIklUTTgaS  that 
Tailed  weights  for  spindle  whorls,  but  we  have  no  trace  of  then* 

P<>m?n  making  the  ring,  a piece  of  malpais  ^fTt^otndS 
to  the  finished  form  of  a ring,  then  a hard  pebble  h 

=?£=,  aw  a 

SX!ed0^n^he°haifkf  a brokenand  "eT  ^eakenel 
the  hole  was  being  made  before  the  outside  walls  we.e  weaae 
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Tn  fairness  to  all  the  critics  we  will  admit  that  the  incompleted 
J Zy  have  been  a completed  instrument  just  as  i , stood  and 
was  used  in  making  fire  with  a stick  hard  pressed  into  the  de- 

pression  and  rapidly  rotated,  as  the  modern ^etouHst  d 
today  when  seeking  the  admiration  and  largess  of  the  tourist. 

It  becomes  impossible  to  deny  any  theory  based  on  games 
or  ceremonials,  since  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  nothing  can  be 
; : their  games  or  ceremonies.  Easier  is  the  answer  to 

Cushing’s  suggested  use  as  a bola,  for  there  were  no  ammals  to 
cateh  !he  bola  was  not  devised  in  South  America  until  after 
the  introduction  of  the  horse  by  the  Spaniards.  Some  suggest 

a mortuary  emblem  through  which  the  1^2^  they^ were 

is  that  they  are  not  found  in  graves  The  claim  that  they  we 
used  in  sninnin-  yarn  seems  doubtful  upon  examination  of  their 
cloth  and  furthermore  the  amount  of  cotton  grown  was  limited, 
and  mountain  sheep  were  scarce,  while  ring,  were  made  in  vast 
Quantities  At  Los  Muertos  were  many  fetishes  ot  red,  olue  ana 
CTeen'stone  of  the  marine  shells  more  than  twenty  species  have 
been  identified:  in  Tonto  Basin  a half  dozen  ^ge  manne  shells, 
drilled  like  trumpets,  were  taken  from  one  budd“f  • J1 ^sewere 
identified  by  the  Smithsonian  as  the  melongena 
which  occurs  from  Panama  to  the  coast  of  Lower  California 

but  not  farther  north.  . , „ 

In  the  valley  which  had  long  been  their  home,  when  they 
left  they  abandoned  dry  fields,  alkalied  above ,“d J^Whe^ 
beneath  As  a people  they  may  not  have  attained  to  higner 
norms  of  inter  clan  amity  than  imbue  the  lie“ts  “ ™d^ 

races-  they  mav  have  engaged  in  civil  war  and  deciminated 

their ’own  nation.  Physicians  afee  that,^1  P^J^e  Sn 
hook  worm  were  not  present  in  America,  but  they  ^sagree  o 
Delao-ra  yellow  fever,  svphilis  and  malaria.  Some  declare  that 
malaria’  could  not  have  been  a contributing  cau^e  for  ^dMUon 
in  population,  neither  here  nor  among  the  }Ia>as  but  question 

of  ?heP  domination  of  bacterial  diseases  before  the  coming  of 

the  European  with  his  private  scourges  lie  with  n .the 

of  the  technicians;  the  archaeologist  may  only  timidly  surest 

that  swampy  conditions  surrounded  the  clan^le^eh”des  of 
row  pits  became  open  water  reservoirs  on  two > or - three  sides 
every  communal  house.  Mosquitoes  would  have  fo""d  £ 

feet  breeding  places,  and  in  the  one  ruin  where  thought  has  been 
given  the  writer  has  found  that  many  floors  of  La  Ciudad  had 
been  carpeted  with  a thin  matting  of  the  aurundodonaxarushy 
grass  six  feet  tall  which  grows  only  in  grounds  eonstently  wet 
Every  corner  of  the  valley  was  searched  to  find  if  the  rushes  sti  I 
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grew  which  had  been  used  for  floor  mattings  and  aga*m  by 
later  Indians  for  the  prayer  offerings  buried  in  mountain  caves. 
In  a swampy  half  acre  across  the  river  from  Tempe,  they  were 
found  and  identified  by  the  State  University  and  the  Smith- 
sonian, but  in  1928  on  account  of  drought,  none  remained,  al- 
though the  seed  in  the  ground  may  have  only  awaited  the  return 
of  swampy  conditions. 

The  observer  who  visits  the  present  day  pueblos  on  high 
table  lands  of  New  Mexico  constantly  notices  the  spare,  muscular 
development  of  both  the  Indian  men  and  women ; such  develop- 
ment alone  could  produce  dancers  who  prolong  the  yebeshi  dance 
for  four  days  and  nights  with  intermissions  of  but  a few  minutes 
now  and  then.  But  let  the  observer  come  down  into  the  low 
altitude  lands  of  southern  Arizona  and  see  the  heavy  fat,  logy 
natives  of  this  warmer  climate,  peoples  too  indolent  to  engage  in 
a dance,  with  scarce  animation  enough  to  hunt  rabbits.  Now 
arises  the  question  as  to  how  long  a period  of  time  is  required 
for  a changed  environment  to  produce  a change  in  custom.  The 
answer  to  this  question  may  indicate  a deterioration  in  a race 
whose  ancestors  had  cleared  forests  and  dug  canals  and  built 
sun  temples  and  then  found  a life  of  ease  in  a climate  genial 
all  the  year  around  and  where,  without  the  spoils  of  the  chase, 
food  was  always  produced  easily.  But  if  these  conditions  did 
occur  among  those  ancestors,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  they  did, 
in  the  end  all  was  changed ; for  hardship  returned  with  tenfold 
severity. 

Eventually  the  population  owtgrew  the  supporting  resources 
of  the  country,  then  emigration  began;  disease  may  have  re- 
tarded the  increase  in  numbers,  the  change  from  a semi-moist 
to  a dessicated  climate  may  have  had  an  effect.  Indian  lungs 
are  very  sensitive  to  atmospheric  conditions ; among  them  tuber- 
culosis of  the  general  system  is  more  frequent  than  the  pulmon- 
arv  type.  Pre-Columbian  skeletal  remains  in  Peru  show  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  bone-deforming  scourges  now  unknown. 
In  the  Lower  Salt,  the  carefully  conducted  inhumations  not 
only  disprove  the  theory  of  epidemics,  but  also  discredit  the 
idea  that  the  farms  and  canals  were  deserted  in  a panic  either  on 
account  of  disease  or  earthquake  superstition.  The  instability 
of  the  native  and  his  proneness  to  migrate  have  been  given  as 
causes  for  abandonment.  But  if  they  merely  wandered  away, 
what  could  they  do  but  starve. 

Year  by  year  as  the  rains  decreased,  seekers  for  new  homes 
were  attracted  from  the  outside.  In  the  hills  bounding  the  val- 
ley on  every  side  were  the  fields  of  the  Terrace  Irrigators,  all 
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their  water  gathered  from  sloping  hillsides.  From  those  gardens 
peaceful  farmers  were  marching  forth  as  water-hunting  warrior  . 
With  stone-headed  spears  they  may  have  argued  the  case  ° 
Water  Rights  vs.  Riparian  Rights.  With  lessening  rainfall 
showers  changed  to  infrequent  storms,  with  floods  bearing  moun- 
tain talus,  which  deposited  silt  in  those  conduits  now  only  par- 
tially used;  wherefrom  the  later  day  inference,  so  generally 
published,  of  an  artificial  adobe  lining  to  prevent  seepage. 

In  time  there  was  nothing  for  Canals  Four,  Five,  Sis  and 
Ten-  but  a flow  rising  at  the  Reef  of  Rock,  a Cross-Cut  was 
made  to  supply  Number  Ten.  Canal  Three  headed  in  a slough 
fed  by  an  underflow  from  the  Salt  River  Mountains,  its  field 
though  were  only  sand ; later  the  head  diminishing  at  the  Reef 
of  Rock,  the  farms  nearest  the  heads  of  the  canals  alone  could 
be  irrigated.  All  this  would  have  been  the  case  had  no  water 
been  diverted  farther  up  the  river,  but  there  were  other  canals 
there  and  also  on  the  tributaries,  which  farther  complicated  the 
situation. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  idea  that  any  people 
after  building  dams,  clearing  away  hard-wood  trees,  digging 
twenty  to  forty  miles  of  canal,  with  no  implements  but  a frag- 
ment of  stone  held  in  the  hand,  would  leave  their  canals,  abandon 
their  homes  and  forsake  a certain  food  supply,  just  m order  to 
go  out  and  spend  two  or  three  lifetimes  digging  another  canal 
and  support  themselves,  where  there  was  nothing  to  exist  upon, 
and  during  the  while  fight  ever  watchful  enemies^  Does  bistory 
anywhere  tell  of  a nation  gone  panic  stricken?  But  if  such  had 
occurred,  then  there  were  plenty  of  others  ready  to  accept  the 
deserted  heritage,  and  so  far  as  the  discussion  is  concerned,  the 
ancient  valley  was  still  occupied. 

We  definitelv  conclude  that  all  of  the  land  reclaimed  was 
occupied  while  it  remained  fitted  for  food  production.  Many 
migrations  did  occur  in  America  due  to  exhausted  sou;  that  is 
the  most  reasonable  theory  to  account  for  the  migrations  of  the 
Maya  people  in  Central  America,  but  no  man  who  has  cultivated 
the  soil  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  can  be  induced  to  believe  that 
a race  abandoned  it  on  account  of  its  infertility. 

If  the  land  cultivated  at  such  great  labor  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  other  canals  constructed,  then  there  must  have  been 
causes  adequate.  To  account  for  the  passing  of  the  Canal  Rudd- 
ers, people  usually  say  they  simply  got  tired  of  living  here  and  so 
went  away  and  tried  another  country;  but  the  nian  who  thus 
talks  of  wanderlust  and  the  instability  of  the  native  never  tried 
to  dig  a canal  with  a piece  of  stone  held  in  his  fingers.  Or  again, 
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if  they  had  been  driven  out  by  enemies,  then  where  are  the  pot- 
shards of  the  victors?  Only  one  type  of  ostrakon  is  here,  and  no 
burial  rites  of  a race  sufficiently  strong  to  have  driven  them  out. 
Where  in  the  Southwest  was  a tribe  which  could  confront  a body 
of  warriors  drawn  from  fifty  thousand  workers  trained  in  com- 
munity labor. 

Keligion  is  given  as  a cause.  If  so,  then  show  us  its  emblems 
in  carved  stones  and  painted  potteries;  it  is  suggested  that  they 
fled  through  superstition,  but  we  reply  that  it  is  seldom  that 
all  of  a race  go  insane  at  one  time.  They  did  not  flee  from  epi- 
demics; all  inhumations  were  orderly  and  unhastened;  but  no 
grave  shows  trace  of  anything  wThieh  could  not  withstand  decay 
for  a thousand  years.  Disease,  warfare,  superstition,  none  of 
these  suggestions  are  adequate.  Polished  stone  axes  are  not 
quickly  and  easily  made : if  found  in  graves  the  solution  is  simple, 
but  they  come  from  within  dwellings,  the  room  corners  and  the 
fire  places,  as  though  gaunt  necessity  had  stalked  in,  and  empty 
handed  they  marched  forth. 

Frequent  floods  may  have  destroyed  their  dams,  while  the 
supply  of  brush  and  loose  rock  for  dam  building  had  limitations, 
as  we  ourselves  found  out  in  1890  in  building  similar  dams  to 
save  our  own  fields.  Decrease  in  population  has  occurred  in 
communities  of  limited  numbers  through  long  intermarriage ; 
while  this  was  not  a limited  population,  it  seemingly  consisted  of 
many  clans. 

In  seeking  the  fate  of  this  people  and  in  concluding  that 
as  a result  of  unfavorable  conditions  due  to  drought,  to  water- 
log and  to  loss  of  water  through  channel  erosion,  a migration 
resulted,  the  conclusion  is  logical,  but  after  migration,  what 
then?  Tribal  wanderings  have  frequently  resulted  in  famine; 
either  similar  or  worse  conditions  existed  throughout  the  whole 
Southwest.  A people  deprived  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  square 
miles  of  cultivated  fields  could  not  have  gone  out  amid  game 
hunting  tribes  and  supported  themselves  by  hunting  game  also. 
Nothing  grows  on  the  desert  which  could  support  life  except 
mesquite  beans.  To  what  point  could  they  have  traveled  for 
food  without  beasts  of  burden  ? To  no  greater  distance  than  they 
could  wage  successful  warfare  and  carry  their  worldly  posses- 
ions in  their  hands,  while  the  whole  arid  southwest  was  equally 
suffering  for  food,  and  equally  anxious  to  husband  their  failing 
resources. 

When  drought  succeeded  drought,  the  first  to  suffer  was  the 
wild  game  in  the  desert  and  mountains;  this  brought  hardships 
to  the  nomads  dependent  upon  game ; for  both  man  and  animals 
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Viejo  and  Pueblo  Grande.  Steadily  the  water  supply  dropping, 
the  first  exiles,  with  no  beasts  of  burden,  taking  the  things  they 
could  carry  on  their  backs,  abandoned  their  homes ; as  they  left, 
the  people  of  the  more  favored  communities  plundered  the  de- 
serted villages.  Riches  accumulated  in  Los  Muertos ; implements 
traded  beyond  the  uses  of  inhabitants ; stone  rings  in  great  heaps 
were  now  trophies  of  barter,  booty  and  spoil.  But  the  end  came 
for  rich  as  well  as  poor : the  water  supply  failed.  Once  there 
had  been  a large  population;  a remnant  now  lived  in  a few 
villages.  Reduction  in  rainfall  was  calamitous,  but  erosion  in 
the  river  channel  which  came  when  gentle  and  regular  showers 
were  changed  into  periods  of  drought  broken  by  the  flood-like 
rains  common  to  arid  countries;  this  was  the  crowning  catastro- 
phe. With  only  hand  hoes  for  implements,  the  canal  heads  could 
not  be  extended  up  stream  and  a new  dam  built  in  time  to  save 
the  food  supply. 

Leaving  this  valley  and  its  dusty  rivers  they  migrated  where 
water  is  found  last  in  arid  countries,  at  the  headwaters.  Votive 
offerings  were  left,  for  it  were  sacrilege  to  carry  away  the  con- 
secrations to  the  powers  of  earth  and  sky,  even  though  the  rain- 
god  could  not  be  propitiated  to  bring  back  the  showers.  The 
carefully  pecked  stone  cups  of  the  medicine  man,  even  those 
bearing  the  phallic  emblem,  were  left  at  his  grave.  The  cere- 
monials, cut  from  tough  diorite,  all  polished  to  glossy  lusture, 
were  it  a double-edged  axe  or  a miniature  single  axe  or  an  adz, 
or  a perfect  cylinder,  whatever  the  form,  all  were  left  in  walled- 
up,  mortuary  rooms. 

When  they  forsook  their  last  cities  and  left  empty  food 
chambers,  all  remained  untouched ; ollas  and  axes,  bracelets  and 
beads,  votive  and  funerary  offerings,  the  placatory  and  suppli- 
catory dedications  to  the  ruling  forces  of  nature ; all  left  in  va- 
cant rooms,  and  all  there  to  remain  until  time  in  slow  passage 
had  rotted  roofing  logs  and  covered  them.  There  had  been  ene- 
mies in  plenty  in  the  surrounding  mountains,  their  artifacts 
prove  it,  but  they  had  fled  long  before  the  fortress  homes  of  the 
Canal  Builders  had  ‘been  bared  of  food.  All  suffered  and  all 
became  fugitives  alike;  the  barren  mountains  and  drought- 
stricken  valley  again  became  a long  silent  wilderness. 

The  end  was  catastrophy ! 

Theirs  had  been  a drab  life,  digging  canals,  toiling  in  wet 
fields;  there  was  no  way  to  make  a tight  tapon  or  an  effectual 
headgate;  nature  imposed  the  penalty  of  spinal  rheumatism.  Yet 
life  held  amusements;  there  were  stone  balls  so  perfectly  carved 
the  eye  can  see  no  irregularity ; fancy  also  suggests  a game  for 
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passed  around  these  washed  cliffs  to  a higher  point,  then  look 
up  at  the  mouths  of  the  ancient  canals  sixteen  feet  above,  con- 
sider that  at  the  heads  of  Canals  Eleven,  Fourteen  and  Twelve 
that  from  sixteen  to  twenty  six  feet  of  erosion  has  also  occurred, 
remember  that  the  fall  in  the  bed  is  but  twro  inches  to  the  hun- 
dred feet,  then  say  if  two  thousand  years  is  time  enough. 

Standing  in  the  boulder  bed  in  the  river,  looking  upward 
to  the  open  channels  of  System  Two  above  on  the  bluff,  Dean 
Cummings,  Professor  of  Anthropology  of  our  State  University, 
said,  “It  seems  as  though  two  thousand  years  were  two  brief  an 
estimate  of  the  time  needed  to  create  this  change,’ ’ and  then 
thoughtfully  added,  “It  is  not  enough.”  The  Dean  of  our 
College  of  Mines  and  Engineering,  Dr.  Butler,  a geologist,  ex- 
amined them  and  said,  “The  estimate  is  reasonable,  very  rea- 
sonable.” The  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Dr.  Douglass,  the  world 
authority  on  the  record  of  tree  rings,  by  using  their  testimony 
states  that  the  abandonment  might  have  occurred  at  the  time 
of  the  later  drop  in  rainfall  between  500  A.  D.  and  600  A.  D.  or 
that  it  may  have  been  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era. 
The  Professor  of  Geography  of  Northwestern  University,  Dr. 
Haas,  has  said,  “This  river  aggrades  nearly  all  the  year  and  de- 
grades only  during  the  short  time  of  high  water,  the  net  degrada- 
tion is  small;  probably”  more  than  two  thousand;  years  have  re- 
quired for  such  channel  erosion.  The  Dean  of  our  College  of 
Agriculture,  Professor  Thornber,  confirmed  their  estimates.  The 
Professor  of  Irrigation  Engineering,  G.  E.  P.  Smith,  visited 
this  intake  and  said,  “The  ancient  canals  are  indeed  very  an- 
cient.” The  President  of  Hiram  Callege,  Dr.  Miner  Lee  Bates, 
examined  the  river  bed  and  expressed  his  full  satisfaction  with 
the  proofs. 

Holt -Wheeler ’s  book,  “In  the  Days  before  Columbus,”  de- 
scribes the  various  civilizations  in  America  and  attempts  to  es- 
tablish an  ordered  chronology;  he  refers  to  the  canals  in  this 
valley  and  the  Verde  and  assigns  to  them  a date  of  500  B.  C. 
That  French  trained  specialist  on  paleolithic  man,  Dr.  Renaud, 
of  the  University  of  Denver,  standing  in  the  eroded  river  bottom 
and  looking  up  at  the  mouths  of  System  Two,  summed  up  all 
the  conflicting  lines  of  evidence  and  stated  his  opinion  that  these 
canals  could  not  have  been  used  for  fifteen  hundred  years.  After 
all  came  Dr.  Marvin,  then  President  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
and  said,  “All  these  estimates  are  far,  far  too  recent,  these  canals 
came  nearer  being  coeval  with  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
Egypt.” 
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an  ancient  water  way  with  its  bottom  sixteen  feet  below  the 
present  general  surface;  a shallow  affair,  only  three  feet  deep 
and  six  feet  wide,  the  bed  and  sides  'white  with  caliche-lime 
deposition.  It  was  uncovered  at  a mile  from  the  river  but  in  a 
place  possibly  subject  to  overflow  as  well  as  to  alluvial  hillside 
wash.  On  the  higher  ground  nearby  are  numerous  ruins  and 
pictured  rocks.  Arizona  abounds  with  unexamined  sites,  enough 
to  busy  all  the  American  field  parties  for  years. 

In  the  eastern  states,  when  drought  comes,  the  supply  first 
fails  at  the  sources  of  the  stream:  in  arid  countries  all  is  re- 
versed : when  the  river  fails  the  last  water  is  found  at  the  head, 
hence  the  migration  to  the  Verde.  Here  they  built  homes  of  a 
later  type,  and  here  channel  erosion  has  been  less,  indicating 
a later  occupation,  erosion  being  from  three  to  five  feet  only. 
The  whole  district  of  Chaco  Canon,  in  New  Mexico,  was  once 
densely  populated;  the  searchers  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  believe  that  its  pueblos  were  abandoned  a thousand 
years  ago;  yet  its  roof  beams  still  show  year-rings  which  can 
be  measured.  Compare  these  wnth  the  ancient  'walls  of  the  Salt 
River  Valley  where  every  trace  of  wood  has  disappeared  and 
then  correlate  its  chronology.  That  this  valley  was  reclaimed 
and  abandoned  three  times  is  stated  in  an  English  History  of 
Irrigation.  Possibly  so;  the  English  are  keen  observers;  after  a 
fortnight’s  residence  insights  may  have  been  revealed  to  some 
globe  trotter  which  have  been  denied  to  the  rest  of  us. 

At  various  points  in  America  are  unmistakable  evidences 
of  prehistoric  battlefields;  stone  weapons  scattered  among  skele- 
tons, some  with  broken  arms,  and  beaten-in  skulls,  but  no  or- 
derly inhumation  or  cairn.  Here  no  trace  of  battlefield  exists, 
for  modern  farming  would  have  revealed  it;  only  few  cases 
have  been  found  of  death  through  violence,  and  none  through 
torture  as  in  some  prehistoric  ruins  in  New  Mexico.  Weapons 
were  few,  for  this  was  a farm  loving  race  occupying  a fertile 
valley,  with  homes  like  citadels  and  with  fields  undefended; 
the  surrounding  mountains  were  occupied  by  tribes  dependent 
upon  hunting ; what  could  have  been  more  tempting  to  the  high- 
land raider. 

Prof.  Hiram  Bingham,  (l)  with  a party  from  Yale,  spent 
three  summers  exploring  the  refuge  city  of  Machu  Picchu,  built 
on  a sharp  crest  of  the  Peruvian  Andes:  they  sought  to  solve 
the  problem  of  its  antiquity ; it  had  been  the  home  of  several 
thousand  people,  whose  every  drop  of  water  had  been  led  in 
channels,  pecked  into  the  rock  with  Hints,  and  taken  from  springs 


(1)  “In  the  Wonderland  of  Peru,”  National  Geographic,  Apr.  1913. 
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three  dozen  people. 

jsr.S'Sit «.-.  ^.ss^rSte^tr^rir^ 

“ rrxr:is“«.v-ew«  »• 

“T.  ***5-  rsi-rrKr. 

P.k**s.  rwscsw-**  stjs. 

m'wtwk  oi  W|i 

„ New  River  n.tth«.t  o' PJ"^  adMi  end  small 

they  were  c0®pel,  ^h  river  channels. 

streams  and  attack  the  r some  plaCes,  with 

Then  in  time  followed  ^erl°°=ubfeSomC  raids  from  less 
erosion  in  all  the  channels,  an  ™ o£  the  culture  of  the 
fortunate  clans  and  tribes.  formication  caused  by  an  un- 
bower  Salt  may  be  attnbnted  to  ^ 2Q0  B a>  cultivation 

known  proportion  °f  starvatio  , and  terraces,  yet  in  the 

must  have  ceased  on  » « * for  several  hundred  years 

valley  irrigation  may  have  continu 

longer.  , •.  he  drawn  with 

Conclusions  from  stratified  deP^  wind  borne  material 
care.  When  the  white  man  cam  . others  were  mostly 

had  gathered  in  some  of  tb ie  is  neCessary,  this  valley 

filled  For  the  reason  that  in  = , J word  conjures  visions 

in  its  natural  state  is  called  dese^  ^ disappearance  of  the 

of  winds  and  drifting  s ■ > kecame  thickly  timbered, 
first  civilization  the  valley  a a b valley,  was  covered 

site  of  the  city  of  P^mx.  and  most  ^ Under  such  condi- 
with  heavy  mesquite  and  pal  ^ ^ 

tions  wind  transportation  . £be  jsland  of  Crete  a 

Instances  are  common  else  and  then  disappeared  3400 
highly  civilized  race  built  paj^  wag  built  0f  wood,  and  had 
vears  ago.  The  palaces  ._  avails  were  discovered  a 

been  burned,  yet  its  foundation  waltewe^  ^ been 

inches  below  the  surface.  T he  christian  era;  the  ever 

cultivated  since  the  beginning  t fcy  o£  loose  soil ; but 

blowing  Mediterranean  wi ■ e<^.ade.  Ruins  in  Malta,  " n 

the  wind  aggrades  may  also  degraue. 
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were  a thousand  years  old  when  the  apostle  Paul  was  ship- 
wrecked, when  found  in  1922  were  but  barely  covered.  The 
Courts  of  Tiryns,  the  Lion  Gate  at  Mycenae,  all  lay  just  below 
the  husbandman’s  spade  for  four  thousand  years.  The  irriga- 
tion systems  in  Mesopotamia  have  not  become  drifted  full  of 
sand  in  the  three  thousand  years  since  they  were  used,  even 
though  the  desert  winds  are  constant,  and  farthermore,  they 
W'ere  so  sharply  clear  that  during  the  war  and  English  aviator 
discovered  an  unknown  system  of  canals  and  photographed 
them. 

Father  Kino  visited  the  ruin  of  Casa  Grande  in  1694  and 
his  minute  description  shows  that  only  trifling  change  has 
taken  place  until  the  modern  tourist  began  his  work  of  vandal- 
ism. The  canals  leading  to  Los  Muertos  must  have  been  kept 
fairly  clean  for  they  were  used  until  the  end;  the  blow-in  des- 
ert soil  was  about  three  feet  deep,  while  buried  urn-graves  along 
its  course  had  been  exposed  by  wind  action. 

The  world-wide  tourist  beholds  a summer  sand-storm  on  the 
denuded  desert  and  chatters  about  buried  cities  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  a canal  excavation  remaining  through  a long  period  of 
time.  If  added  words  could  give  emphasis  to  our  repeated 
statements,  we  would  pour  them  forth.  When  the  Canal  Build- 
ers forsook  their  homes  and  fields,  a thick  growth  of  timber  re- 
appeared, with  here  and  there  glades  and  parks  of  tangled 
catclaw,  greasewood  (creosote  bush),  and  agarita.  Let  the 
reader  say  what  he  will,  we  still  declare  that  in  years  agone  we 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  now  barren  Camel  Back  Mountain  and 
sat  in  the  shade  of  a palo  verde  tree  on  its  topmost  point! 

On  the  south  side  of  Salt  River  135  miles  of  main  line 
canals  in  the  valley  supplied  42,200  acres,  and  on  the  north 
side  95  miles  supplied  56,560  acres : on  the  basis  of  canal  mile- 
age the  southside  system  was  far  less  efficient,  due  to  less  per- 
fect design.  The  total  acreage  positively  known  to  have  been 
irrigated  is  98,760,  but  some  of  the  canals  were  a little  longer 
than  the  proven  length  as  shown,  so  that  the  net  area,  after  de- 
ducting rough  ground,  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  100,000  acres. 
The  amount  of  earth  removed  was  enormous  considering  that  it 
was  all  done  with  stone  hoes,  never  mounted  on  a handle,  but 
held  in  the  hand,  water  being  kept  along  with  the  workers  to 
show  the  grade,  and  the  dirt  and  mud  then  scraped  into  baskets 
and  carried  out.  In  the  construction  of  the  main  line  canals, 
based  on  a series  of  average  measurements,  seven  million  cubic 
yards  of  material  were  removed.  In  modern  canal  practice,  in 
the  construction  of  the  laterals  and  distribution  system,  as  much 
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earth  is  'removed 

not  dug  to  parallel  lines  but  la^e^series  o^ranching  iem  , 
branching  and  rebranchin  ved  in  the  distribution  sys- 

mCth0d\nuechTa0r"er  ftan  t£t  in  the  main  line  canals,  makmg 
Ibe  total  exceed  15,000,000  yard*  ^ both 

With  the  best  farming  maclii^^  y,  ^ required  for 

summer  and  winter  crop  , ancient  peoples  lacked  iron 

the  support  of  each  persom  The  ancien  PJ  ^ no  bfiasts 

tools  for  thoroughly  jorkm  t a Wgh  soil  efficiency, 

of  burden ; they  could  n foods  that  contained  little 

They  raised  only  summer  crop  > a s^ap  net  weight  of 

nourishment  and  blds  p^e /say  that  they  did  not  eat  to 
product  per  acre.  We  can i sal e y account  0f  the  labor  m 

a state  of  satiety  three  times  ^ the  cuitivation  probably 

constructing  canals  with  hand  ’ rowded  as  food  resources 

was  intensive  and  the  P°Pulatl°n  h i popuiation  allows  two 
would  permit.  A safe  Vre? were  no  domestic 

acres  to  the  person  d lS  ground  was  used  for  cotton 

animals  to  consume  forage  aw™  Jf  census  reqmr. 

growing.  Published  accounts  have  tbe  babit  0f  the 

ing  a million  acres  to ;ev  to  state  the  population  of  the 
people  of  the  Salt  Rue  - tbat  the  error  may  never 

ancient  people  in  terms  of  six  tigures  ui 

ccssc.  . ,1  < Vint  rock-and-bush  dams, 

Modern  settlers,  using  nothing  but  ^ .m?ated  102,411 

constructed  twelve  canals  in  ^ s ineer  to  the  Board  of 

acres,  as  found  by  the  wri  °Our  acreage  was  prac- 

Water  Storage  Commissioners  in  19  - 

tically  the  same  as  theirs.  . ...  vapey  is  in- 

Every  article  of  Indian  mae  ^ unknown  past, 

sistently  claimed  to  belon0  fvom  caves  in  the  Estrella 

Sheafs  of  arrows  have  been  taken  in  which  was 

Mountains  which  were  made  from  stonfi  bead.  Such  an 

pocketed  a short  shaft  of  uoo  ° friable  materials,  cannot 

advanced  type  of  weapon,  and  made  of  "able  ^ 

bo  called  pre-Columbian  when  f°und  Pt0  its  pre-history. 

events  in  this  valley  prior  i'  mountain  caves  of  deco- 

Several  discoveries  were  ear  y unknown  and  mystic  cere- 

rated  reeds;  these  ^ere  attribute. 1 to  uni ^cLhes  have  been 
monials  of  the  Canal  Bui  c -•  sucb  reeds  could 

credited  to  them  regardless  of  the  fact  that  timber9 

not  withstand  decay  during  the  time  that 
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imbedded  in  dry  pueblo  adobe  walls  Have  disappeared  through 
decay. 

Search  has  been  made  in  these  grottos  under  mountain 
cliffs  which  has  unearthed  many  thousands  of  these  reeds.  The 
sections  are  short,  cut  at  each  side  of  a joint,  and  every  one 
loaded  with  bits  of  herbs  or  bark : some  are  variously  notched 
grooved  or  painted;  some  are  belted  with  a little  square  of 
hand-made  cotton  cloth  in  basket-weave  pattern  and  decorated 
with  turquoise  beads.  A handkerchief  buried  m the  driest  dirt 
shortly  becomes  discolored,  but  some  of  these  belts  are  white  as 
the  heart  of  a cotton  boll ; nevertheless  missionaries  of  the  nearby 
Pimas  insist  that  the  tribe  no  longed  make  offerings  to  pagan 
gods  Hundreds  of  these  reeds  are  not  over  a few  seasons  old, 
some  seem  loaded  with  last  year’s  delicate  panicles  of  grass  The 
Pimas  were  accustomed  to  deposit  them  as  a dedication  to  deitj 
before  sending  war  parties  against  the  Apache.  The  belted 
decoration,  through  the  effort  involved,  made  them  more  worthy 
of  the  god : all  were  male  or  female  according  to  certain  mark- 

ings. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Head  of  Camelback,  underneath  the 
Rock  Figure  climbing  the  mountain,  from  a distance  is  seen  an 
amphitheater  arched  in  the  rock:  the  sun  does  not  penetrate 
and  the  rain  does  not  enter ; here  the  untutored  mind  would  dis- 
cover mysterious  echoes;  here  a few  could  hold  the  fastness 
against  a tribe.  Overhead  the  disintegrating  rock  is  a meta- 
morphosed cyclopean  conglomerate,  the  floor  composed  of  several 
feet  of  the  fallen,  dust-like  fragments.  For  two  feet  deep  the 
ground  is  filled  with  these  reeds ; searchers  have  plundered  the 
site,  curio-mad,  and  broken  up  thousands  in  quest  of  fancied 
trophies.  The  local  tribes  loved  gaming  more  than  religion, 
but  this  hidden  shrine  was  not  a gambling  house,  but  rather  a 
church.  These  reeds  belong  to  no  archaic  rites  of  departed 
races;  they  are  mentioned  for  the  reason  of  the  persistent  story 
of  their  great  antiquity. 

In  Hieroglyphic  Canyon  in  Phoenix  Mountain  Park,  a thou- 
sand of  these*3 reeds,  some  notched,  some  belted  with  cotton  and 
gems,  and  some  bound  and  tied  in  bundles  of  four,  were  exposed 
through  the  industrious  archaeologie  work  of  a badger  digging 
his  home.  Professor  Thornber  states  that  in  caves  in  the  moun- 
tains at  Sacaton,  where  all  the  Pimas  have  been  Presbyterians 
for  a generation,  modern  articles  of  treasured  value  to  an  Indian 
have  been  discovered,  carefully  cached,  only  to  be  shipped  away 
to  museums  by  their  finders.  The  prayer  reeds  have  also  been 
found  in  late  pueblo  ruins  in  northern  Arizona,  and  the  Hopi, 
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■lh  slight  changes,  still  offer  ^similar  pet^  especial)y  effica- 

^ 'igmustcontein  pollen  of  £e the 

e;  S-s  sums® h*re  be,“g 

to  a late  period.  reeds  have  been 

In  the  Lost  City  of  Levada  ™e*®. ^ alley  and  apparently 
found,  identical  in  and  we  see  no  difference, 

as  recent : they  ^ >“;dfJ®  sto  the  Late  Prehistoric. 

Perhaps  the  Lost  Cit..  the  state,  the  seeker  for 

In  every  nook  and  corner  which  certainly  must  be 

the  prehistoric  hears  the ‘ ? • h has  pever  yet  been  visited  yj 

filled  with  antiquities,  but  v.n..  f.  lt  m0untam  fastness, 

dates  of  earlier  visitors.  kilied  a mountain  sheep 

Long  years  ago,  Ernest  Ford  Valley.  Near  the 

on  a mountain  overlooking  th  t-onal  cramped  and  narrow 

snot  he  found  a cave  with  tn  wh  r0ot  and  branched 

opening  which  led  into  a ca\  and  pack-rats  had 

recesses.  There  were  tons  of  bat  gua^  ^ cotton 

brought  up  hundreds  of  P«J ' The  number  of  reeds  in 

and  closely  tied  with  ''EnHioles  o!  four  up  to  thirty-two.  Some 

each  bundle  was  four  or  multiple  wlth  stone  heads 

very  heavy  bows  we: re  J°**Vted  iu  a hollow  reed, 
mounted  on  a 6-inch  sha  1 since  that  day  and  each 

This  cave  has  been  visited  attempt  was  made  to 

trip  has  been  well  rewarded,  althoue  ^ men  can  lead  a 

remove  the  great  burden  o » 8 • Ernest  Ford.  Us  location 

party  to  the  cave,  Harry  Dmhl  ana  ^ fuUy  explored  by 

may  best  remain  unrevealed  until 

competent  people.  archaeologist  is  fraught 

In  all  America,  the  work  of  the  the  resident 

with  hardship;  in  all  except  one^  & of  ruins.  Ruins 

of  Phoenix  can  take  hl*  eh°  ® f Chac0  Canon  and  the  Mim- 

whose  antiquity  make  the  cities  ot^L  ,iandle  the  woman  s 

bres  Valley  as  of  yesteryear.  ''  winnowed  in  the  field  of 

grinding  mill  that  was  old  when  Jut  aU  for  thc  labor  of 

BoazI  You  can  handle  it,  you  ca 

picking  it  up.  . p u should  constitute  an  im- 

The  deeds  of  an  Archwe  CuUu  w wltU  the  stone 

perishable  heritage;  the  acmeveu 
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axe  and  the  stone  hoe  demanded  as  lofty  purpose  and  high  cour- 
age as  those  formed  with  later  day  devices. 


After  the  Canal  Builders  came  another  race,  too  few  in 
numbers  to  have  been  victors  in  warfare;  true  nomads  which 
popularly  have  been  conceived  to  have  been  seeking  to  per- 
petuate the  events  of  their  own  passing  history  by  incising 
ideographs  on  rock  and  cliff  and  mountain  wall ; squares,  spirals, 
animals,  men  and  mysteries;  forms  not  resembling  the  earlier 
pottery  designs;  but  generally  called  victory  emblems,  hunting 
trophies,  danger  signs,  trail  and  water  and  food  signals.  We 
do  not  know'  this  people,  but  finding  changed  burial  customs 
and  a different  skull  shape  as  we  expose  their  few  and  shallow 
graves,  we  know  it  a newer  race  and  call  this  a Columbian  Cul- 
ture. Perhaps  these  sojourners  were  ancestors  of  the  present 
Pimas  and  Maricopas. 


Four  culture  zones;  in  order  (running  backward),  the 
Piman,  the  Columbian,  the  Canal  Building,  and  before  them  a 
race  with  beetling  brows,  prognathous  jaws,  and  massive  bones, 
typified  by  the  Homo  Humboldtensis  and  of  whom  representa- 
tives at  separated  points  have  been  found.  The  toilers,  those 
tenacious  plodders  in  beaten  paths,  the  Piman  and  the  Canal 
Building  races,  had  brachycephalic  skulls  and  they  only.  Slowly 
the  pages  of  Arizona  history  are  being  turned  backward. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Salado  was  a culture  by  an  unknown 
race,  a people  who  conceived  and  developed  a great  irrigation 
project,  a nation  whose  origin  we  know  not  and  whose  fate  we 
only  surmise,  whose  homes  are  unlike  any  other  homes  yet  found 
in  prehistoric  America,  and  we,  the  proud  white  race,  who  boast 
our  intellectual  superiority  among  all  the  races,  we,  the  white 
race,  without  attempting  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  culture  of 
this  ancient  people,  have  destroyed  their  homes,  their  clan-cas- 
tles, their  canals,  their  every  achievement,  and  have  used  unre- 
placeable  scientific  material  to  fill  up  our  highway  mudpuddles. 
We  flaunt  our  disdain  for  the  poor  Peruvians  who  have  searched 
the  homes  of  their  unknown  forefathers  seeking  their  ornaments 
of  gold,  and  who  have  denied  the  Yankee  permission  to  dig  and 
carry  away  their  remains.  Is  our  record,  ours  of  the  white  race, 
any  whit  better  than  theirs,  they  w'hose  blood  has  not  been  ele- 
vated to  ethnical  equality  with  the  Caucasian? 

Of  what  single  thing  have  we  of  the  Salado  valley  done  of 
which  we  can  boast?  Just  two  things:  we  have  accepted  as  a 
gift  from  the  financial  enterprise  of  one  citizen  the  ruin  of 
Pueblo  Grande,  and  we  have  preserved  one  little  tract  of  land 
where  the  heads  of  ancient  canals  can  be  seen,  but  we  have  failed 
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A +ho  park  of  Four  Waters  to  prevent 

,ventoputafencearotmdthePark  its  banks  with 

colored  cotton  pickers  f-“no°road  by  which  it  can  be  ap- 
.loughs,  and  we  ^-  provided  no  roa^  ^ irrigation 

'coached  by  the  Pe0P"lfn  North  America. 

achievement  of  pimnt  historian  to  give  to 

- f“ 

to  have  been  heirs  of  the  pa  having  been  developed  first, 

The  south  side  of  the  remains  of  Pueblo  Pnmero, 

- -me  have  thou^t^eto^ 

deposited  on  the  lands  a period  of  irrigation  with 

termingled  through  he  sod  by  ^ause  0f  frequent  overflows 

muddy  water,  or  by  the  m P ^ on  the  east  of  the  clan- 
from  the  river.  The  su  P it8  long  axis  east  and  west, 
castle,  of  the  usual  elliptical  s . w else  is  known  con- 
and  with  low  openings  at  ■ the = enc  • which  follow  silence 

swa  s ~ “ 01  k””1; 

Viejo,  OKI 

ented.  Should  any  P™  We  bid  him  go  look  at  the 

earth  is  in  evidence  in  e /^he  south  approach  to  Center 

quantity  of  earth  used  m make  0f  the  edifices  of  the 

Streen  bridge  and  behold  the  u Moorehead  obtained  many 

past!  From  this  rum  1 rot.  • • found  but  in  placing  a 

articles.  The  cemetei>  M*®  corner  of  Central  and  Southern 
gasoline  tank  at  the  noi  opte  were  found  with  heads  to 

Avenues,  two  skeletons  of  o P P aQ  being  buried  a few 

issiSu? u »-*  - * *»« — 

29,  30,  31  and  32.  ...  fo_  seVeral  miles  to  the 

Villages  have  been  found „ buddii*  Among  the  artifacts 
vest,  but  with  no  la'°e  alished  and  wfth  a truly  conical  point, 
was  a large  axe,  high  y P Another  was  a circular  plate  of 

there  being  no  blade  ^hateve  ^ diameter  and  two  inches 

densely  burned  pottery  impressions  of  a matting  o 

2L  5*.  b“ — - 
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Sonoqui  Ranch  and  at  Casa  Grande,  but  in  these  later  there 
was  an  erect  flange  about  the  edge  opposite  the  rush  impress. 
The  inference  may  be  drawn  that  the  matting  formed  a base, 
upon  which  the  clay  was  moulded,  and  then  lifted  over  a fire 
where  the  clay  was  baked  with  the  impress  of  the  burned  matting 
still  remaining.  Such  a plate  when  set  on  several  stones  would 
make  a “waffle  iron.” 

We  speculate  as  to  how  foods  were  protected  from  rats  and 
mice,  or  whatever  were  the  household  pests  of  those  days,  but 
in  this  ruin  have  been  found  pottery  covers  with  a two-inch 
flange,  nicely  fitting  the  mouth  of  an  olla.  Few  of  these  olla 
covers’ have  been  found,  but  there  are  many  stones  carefully 
hammered  to  form  an  eccentric  groove  which  would  fit  the 
mouth  of  an  olla  perfectly,  and  for  which  no  other  reasonable 
use  has  been  suggested.  Some  pitchers,  five  inches  high,  are 
modern  in  every  detail  of  form,  but  lack  decoration.  Some  of 
the  metates  and  manos,  which  have  been  assumed  to  have  only 
been  used  for  grinding  corn  and  mesquite  beans,  had  been  used 
in  grinding  red  pigment.  Many  discoidal  stones  occur,  wholly 
unworked,  stones  gathered  from  the  river  on  account  of  shape, 
while  others  of  similar  form  have  a flattened  edge  and  holes 
pecked  in  the  opposite  faces.  These  are  not  to  be  called  in- 
completed  rings,  since  rings  were  made  from  malpais.  There 
are  stones  with  pecked  faces  which  include  all  the  simple  geo- 
metric forms,  cubes,  parallelopipedons,  spheres,  spheroids,  all 
in  a variety  of  forms,  with  an  accasional  representation  of  the 
cotton  boll  perfect  in  size  and  form. 

Other  shapes  are  identical  in  form  with  those  used  by  the 
modern  Maricopas  as  a series  of  moulds  upon  which  the  flower 
part  of  an  olla  is  shaped  before  the  coiling  process  begins. 
Among  the  asy metric  forms  are  stones  a foot  long  with  a natural 
flattened  base  and  with  a groove  deeply  cut  transversely  across 
the  top;  these  grooves  seem  hardly  deep  enough  for  arrow 
shapers,  but  as  better  adapted  to  working  raw  hide  into  cordage. 
Some  stones  may  have  been  collected  simply  as  curios,  such  as 
fossils,  concretions,  and  stalactites  which  must  have  been  brought 
a long  distance.  Others  had  fancied  resemblances;  wetherings 
shaped  like  a foot  or  hand,  or  strange  in  color  or  shape,  such  as 
fragments  of  petrified  wood  and  metalic  ores.  The  line  of  de- 
markation  is  difficult  to  draw  between  stones  of  this  class  and 
those  which  had  been  used  as  fetishes.  Opinions  will  vary;  but 
we  have  a phallic  form  three  feet  long  and  fully  detailed,  an 
object  weighing  300  pounds,  which  testifies  to  the  serious 
thought  of  the  artisan. 
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and  then  several  of  the  choicest  artifacts  ever  found  in  the 
Southwest  were  obtained  by  Mexican  laborers.  Among  them 
was  a large  pectunculus  shell  on  the  concave  side  of  which  mar- 
casite,  the  crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  had  been  mounted,  after  which 
the  entire  surface  was  polished  to  a uniform  smoothness,  making 
a hand-mirror.  Experts  have  pronounced  this  mirror  to  be  of 
Aztec  origin  and  its  wrappings  to  be  early  fabric  of  the  Canal 
Builders.  Dr.  Parker  of  Glendale,  Cal.,  owns  the  mirror  and 
also  from  this  cave  a steatite  disc  bearing  on  both  sides  the  half 
revealed  form  of  a flying  bat;  in  beauty  of  workmanship  this 
medallion  far  surpasses  any  article  of  prehistoric  art  ever  seen 
by  the  writer. 

There  still  remains  a part  of  Casa  de  Loma,  House  of  the 
Hill,  a rectangular,  oriented  ruin.  120  feet  north  and  south  and 
110  feet  wide,  standing  ten  feet  high.  After  a rain  the  tops 
of  the  walls  can  be  discerned  by  the  difference  in  the  color  of 
the  earth ; showing  the  rooms  to  be  of  the  usual  small  size.  At 
the  northwest  corner  a trench  has  been  run  in  for  20  feet,  dis- 
closing several  walls,  the  outer  walls  appearing  to  be  much 
cruder  than  the  inner.  This  is  the  only  case  in  this  valley  of  a 
later  building  wall  showing  deterioration  in  workmanship. 
From  comparisons  of  architectural  quality  archaeologists  have 
usually  drawn  inferences  of  race  reversion.  It  might  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  we  moderns  are  prone  to  add  sheds  and 
stables  to  our  own  homes  without  inviting  a verdict  of  degen- 
eracy. 

Furthermore  we  call  attention  to  the  constant  claims  of 
cultural  change  seen  by  archaeologists  as  they  discover  minute 
points  of  difference  between  the  shards  from  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  a midden.  Perhaps  they  do  see  a difference,  but  what 
logical  conclusion  is  justified : is  not  the  pottery  in  our  own  cel- 
lars different  from  the  dishes  we  place  before  our  guests,  dif- 
ferent enough  to  cause  some  future  digger  into  our  homes  to  say 
there  have  been  waves  of  occupation  during  periods  a thousand 
years  apart. 

Let  us  repeat  the  assertion:  in  some  district  in  Phoenix, 
a future  archaeologist  may  find  one-room  dwellings,  with  dirt 
floors,  with  clay-lined  fireplaces,  with  stone  implements  for  pre- 
paring food : while  in  another  part  of  the  city  he  may  find  elec- 
tric devices  for  human  comfort,  and  for  wireless  communication, 
and  perchance  in  a basement  he  may  find  a copper  receptacle 
with  a long  coiled  pipe,  and  many  bottles  with  tied-in  corks. 
Will  he  not  again  say,  ‘‘waves  of  occupation  through  unknown 
ages  have  liven  in  that  city  of  many  rebirths.’ ’ He  will  truly 
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surrounding  village.  Since  ninety  percent  of  the  graves  lie 
deeper,  a rich  field  is  awaiting  future  exploration.  In  the  graves 
were  found  the  usual  worked  shells,  and  mystery  carvings.  The 
point  of  especial  interest  is  the  low  ratio  of  Central  Gila  ware, 
although  so  near  to  Los  Muertos  where  such  a high  percentage 
was  claimed  by  Cushing.  Among  the  nearly  two  hundred  -pieces 
of  perfect  pottery,  only  four  were  decorated ; three  in  the  black 
on  white  over  red,  the  Central  Gila  polychrome,  and  one  red 
on  buff  of  the  Lower  Salt. 

Cushing’s  testimony  concerning  the  ratio  found  by  him  in 
Los  Muertos,  only  three  miles  away,  should  receive  such  cre- 
dence as  his  other  statements  warrant.  In  his  defense  we  will 
say  that  the  presence  of  captured  women  has  upset  a pottery 
ratio  for  a whole  village,  all  to  the  discomfiture  of  archaeologists. 
But  we  cannot  escape  a degree  of  scepticism  concerning  Cush- 
ing ; he  was  obsessed  with  Zuni  ideas.  In  the  Henness  collection, 
not  a suggestion  of  Zuni  shapes  and  decorations  exists:  as  scat- 
tered farm  houses  throughout  the  valley,  others  have  been  ex- 
amined with  the  same  conclusion. 

We  believe  that  the  high  ratio  of  Central  Gila  ware  in  the 
Los  Muertos  exhibit  at  Harvard  is  due  to  a selection  of  the  more 
showy  examples  from  the  large  number  on  hand,  while  the  less 
decorative  Lower  Salt  ollas  still  repose  in  their  forty-one  year 
sleep  in  the  Harvard  museum  basement.  The  dwellers  in  clan- 
castles  were  not  the  only  people  to  maintain  a burying  ground ! 

Within  the  ruin  of  Casa  de  Loma  was  found  a three-foot 
slab  of  shale  bearing  deep  scratches  which  may  have  been  pro- 
duced in  finishing  an  arrow  head,  while  a similar  slab  of  harder 
stone  bore  deep  groovings  in  parallel  lines  which  seem  to  have 
been  made  in  polishing  the  blade  of  a stone  axe.  These  two  cases 
are  the  only  instances  of  marked  stones  found  within  a ruin  in 
the  entire  Lower  Salt  which  in  anywise  suggest  the  picture  rocks 
in  the  surrounding  hills.  A rare  dish  came  from  this  ruin; 
made  in  the  form  of  a circular,  tubular  ring,  like  a huge,  hollow 
doughnut ; from  the  opposite  sides  aro^e  a hollow'  tubular  handle, 
uniting  and  terminating  in  a tubular  neck.  When  wrater  was 
poured  in,  it  filled  all  of  the  interior.  This  as  with  other  un- 
usual forms  wras  without  decoration.  In  no  case  in  this  collec- 
tion had  a mortuary  bowl  been  “killed,”  and  a similar  statement, 
after  careful  search,  can  be  made  for  the  entire  Low’er  Salt  area, 
despite  the  constant  statements  heretofore  quoted  in  these  pages 
from  other  workers.  To  this  can  be  added  a denial  of  the  willful 
breaking  of  artifacts  placed  in  graves. 
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ing;  and  furthermore  it  seems  doubtful  if  a cooking  heat  could 
be  driven  downward  four  feet  into  a pit  without  burning  up 
everything  above.  The  Goodwin  map  calls  attention  to  a large 
“estufa”  in  this  village.  We  are  not  certain  which  of  the 
numerous  types  of  construction  to  which  archaeologists  have  in- 
discriminately applied  the  term  estufa  wras  intended,  but  it 
may  refer  to  one  of  the  large  community  cooking  pits  described 
by  Cushing,  wTho  had  been  his  teacher. 

Some  of  the  artifacts  are  as  follows:  One  natural  size 

horned  toad,  with  the  usual  mortar  in  its  back,  which  Dr.  Haas 
has  pronounced  to  have  been  made  from  Catlinite;  two  human 
faces  of  clay  with  tyes  aplique;  many  shell  beads;  one  copper 
bell  with  pebble  inside,  made  of  two  leaves  of  metal  joined  at  the 
top  by  a copper  ring;  one  2-inch  mortar  with  pestle;  a 4-inch 
double  edged  axe  and  several  well  finished  toy  axes ; two  slates 
channeled  and  rimmed,  and  many  pottery  eating  spoons,  the  lat- 
ter shaped  for  use  by  a right  handed  person.  In  passing  we  note 
that  nearly  all  the  skulls  found  in  the  valley  show  a pronounced 
righthandedness : we  have  seen  no  skull  of  a lefthanded  person. 

They  found  a small  metate  made  of  hard  stone  which  bears 
two  animals,  strongly  executed  in  heavy  relief,  climbing  around 
the  opposite  sides.  These  seem  to  be  Gila  monsters,  and  again  we 
are  reminded  of  the  rattlesnake  cups  and  wonder  if  a medicine 
were  prepared  as  an  antidote  for  the  venom  of  this  animal  also; 
if  this  work  were  only  art  then  it  required  genuine  labor. 


Es-kim-in-zin 
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(Copyright)  1928) 
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In  making  up  my  party  for  this  trip,  Es-kim-in-zin  was 
the  first  Indian  invited  to  go.  He  was  greatly  pleased  and  en- 
tered into  the  project  with  his  usual  enthusiasm.  Throughout 
the  trip  he  exerted  a most  helpful  influence  in  maintaining 
harmony  and  good  cheer,  which  was  a matter  of  no  small  im- 
portance. Moreover,  he  proved  himself  an  actor  of  no  mean 
ability. 

On  our  return  trip  we  went  from  Philadelphia  direct  to  the 
end  of  the  railroad  at  El  Moro,  Colorado.  One  evening  as  we 
were  passing  through  a middle  western  state  a robust  conductor 
entered  the  car  in  which  the  Indians  were  traveling.  I chanced 
to  be  in  the  car  at  the  time  and  was  standing  with  two  or  three 
other  passengers  near  the  door  through  which  the  conductor 
entered.  He  glanced  savagely  at  the  Indians  and  exclaimed: 

“The , I’d  like  to  have  every  scalp  hanging  to 

my  belt,”  “Why  so?”  I ventured  to  inquire.  “Have  these 
Indians  harmed  you,  or  your  family  or  friends?”  “No,”  he 
said,  “they  have  not,  but  they  are  a bunch  of  bloodthirsty  sav- 
ages, etc.”  After  he  had  emitted  a little  more  of  his  rough 
stuff,  I pointed  to  Es-kim-in-zin,  mentioned  the  cruel  murder  of 
his  family  and  friends,  his  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  chains, 
etc.,  and  then  I added:  “That  man  is  an  Indian,  an  Apache — 
you  call  him  a savage,  and  yet  he  has  no  desire  for  revenge; 
he  only  wants  to  forget  the  past  and  live  a good  and  useful  life. 
HE  S THAT  KIND  OF  A SAVAGE,  and  has  always  lived  in 
the  Arizona  mountains,  while  you  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a Christian  civilization.  What  do  you  mean  by  ‘blood- 
thirsty?’ WHAT  KIND  OF  A SAVAGE  ARE  YOU?”  The 
menacing  glance  he  flashed  at  me  bespoke  the  hot  blood  of  cruel 
barbarian  forebears  that  surged  in  his  veins.  “Who  has  the 
tickets?”  he  snarled.  I handed  him  the  tickets  and  the  inci- 
dent was  closed. 

AN  APACHE  DIPLOMAT 

Soon  after  our  return  to  the  reservation  from  the  visit  to 
the  east,  an  extraordinary  situation  developed  which  afforded 
Es-kim-in-zin  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  loyal  friend- 
ship, as  well  as  his  rare  tact  and  effective  deplomacy.  The  epi- 
sode had  to  do  with  a good  will  visit  to  the  camp  of  the  Chiri- 
cahuas.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Cochise — the  noted  war- 
chief  of  this  sub-division  of  the  Apache  tribe — died  in  1874, 
leaving  two  sons,  Tah-zay  and  Nah-chee — then  in  the  full 
strength  and  vigor  of  young  manhood.  Although  brothers,  these 
two  young  hereditary  Apache  Chieftians  differed  widely  in 
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"Rnth  were  tall,  but 

build,  disposition  f^nd  geSaSn 

ssr- 2g^s"3 

fact,  he  was  an  aro^  ^ taclturn,  wj  a ^ lncluded 

and  angular  ^ inclination  to  hauf  eastern  trip  was  tbe 

countenance  accompanied  me  on  tli  Cocbise  boys. 

— «*g3£  & Tab-cay-^der  T^. 

S o^paTty  was  visiting  ^ich  resulted  ® to 

Turtle 'is  buried  fn  the  Conf  ^1^0  months 

It  is  important 

orthe^hWc^^as  fw^Apao^Pa^to 

ration  and  t about  twenty  miles  . convenience. 

al°ngPV-w?eJe  I established  a sub-agency  for 

This  was  in  June,  1876.  in  time  to  celebrate  the 

discuss  any  complain  0 l’  nent  betteime  • 

,o  « «« **■$  nswr® 

.^nvK  sjsssLA  VfifS  s £ 

sub-agency  for  a lift ■ . m0St  friendly  fash'  .’  . which 

lhe  0.  1« 

n»  »***  “si  s r,v«»p«»'“vs  Sid£ 

brother,  Ta^za>;  d without  him;  tliat  ^e  L he  had  died 

health  and  had  teW  not  understand  why  his 

sickness  and  death,  for  all 
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satisfaction — and  he  distinctly  intimated  that  he  suspected  I 
was  responsible  for  the  pain  he  felt  in  his  heart,  because  I had 
taken  his  brother  away  when  he  was  young-  and  strong  and  well 
— and  had  not  brought  him  back. 

It  was  a serious  moment.  These  Indians  entertained  dire 
supersititions.  They  feared  evil  spirits  that  could  cause  sickness 
and  death.  Their  medicine-men  were  employed  chiefly  to  drive 
away  these  unseen  spirits  and  they  might  kill,  without  fear  of 
penalty,  anyone  suspected  of  being  in  league  with  such  un wel- 
comed visitors  from  another  world. 

Nah-chee  had  me  at  a great  disadvantage.  His  audience 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  him — both  in  his  bereavement  and  in 
his  uncanny  superstitions.  Furthermore,  he  had  about  him  a 
goodly  company  of  stalwart  warriors  ready  and  willing  to  do  his 
bidding,  while  I was  alone  with  my  half-dozen  Apache  friends 
from  San  Carlos. 

1 here  was  a brief  period  of  ominous  silence  during  which 
I was  making  a frantic  mental  search  for  some  reply  that  would 
appease — if  not  satisfy — the  dangerous  mood  of  Nah-chee.  But 
that  reply  was  never  uttered.  Ajll  necessity  for  a defense  on 
my  part  vanished  in  an  instant.  The  crisis  had  developed  a 
genuine  diplomat  in  the  person  of  my  staunch  and  capable  friend 
— Es-kim-in-zin. 

Abruptly  he  began  speaking,  and  in  a very  grave  and  quiet 
manner  he  related  the  details  of  the  illness  and,'  death  of  Tah- 
zay.  Es-kim-in-zin ’s  natural  inclination  to  stutter  lent  an  added 
impressiveness  to  his  address.  He  told  of  the  wise  and  serious 
pale-face  medicine-men,  and  the  neatly  clad  nurses  who  had  at- 
tended and  watched  over  the  sick  Indian ; of  our  anxiety  be- 
cause of  his  illness,  and  of  our  great  sorrow  when  he  died;  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  body  was  prepared  for  burial,  and  of 
the  coffin  of  polished  wood  with  its  plate  and  handles  of  bright 
silver.  \\  hen  he  described  the  funeral  he  became  eloquent 
as  he  spoke  of  the  great  men  who  came  as  a tribute  of  respect 
to  the  dead  Apache.  Gen.  Howard,  who  made  the  treatv  of 
peace  with  Cochise — the  father  of  the  dead  man — was  there, 
and  so  was  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  represented 
the  Great  White  Father  at  Washington. 

There  were  other  great  men  present  whose  names  he  did 
not  know,  but  he  would  always  remember  the  very  good  man  (Dr. 
J.  E.  Rankin,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.)  who  talked  about  the  “Great  Spirit,”  and  read 
about  Him  from  a book,  and  told  us  that  He  was  the  God  of  the 
Apache  as  well  as  of  the  white  man. 


tah-zay 

v phipf  of  the  Chiracahua  Apaches. 

,st  Son  of  Cochise  and  herecWavy  chief  with  pneumonia 

.Vent  on  flip  east  with  Agent  Cm  » 187C.  He  was  buried  in 

iUld  died  at  'Vash.ngton, 
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Then  he  described  ^Ind  “coach  wagons,” 

sLbtt  and0  the  good . man  ^tgjd  to 
<„irit  and  the  other  great  men  a lace  ou  the  bank  of  a 

coach-wagons  and  rode ’ iCemetery  on  the  East  Branch  of  the 
river  (the  Congressional  Cemete y ^ &u  about  were  hun- 
1‘otomac)  where  there  were  t wi’th  writing  on  them,  and 

dreds  of  stones  of  dfXround  g 

there  was  a great  fence  all  arouncl  v of  the  great  chiefs 

Here  the  Chiricahuas  weie  told,  > stones  had 

, , “priors  of  the  white  men  were  buried  ana  on  the 

been  placed  there  to  mf ^^fdeld^hem’s,  and  what  great  thmgs 
stones  told  the  names  ofthedeaa^  ^ been  prepared  for  Tah- 
thev  had  done.  And  n , © we  buried  him— and 

ray  in  this  beautiful  place  and  th  hing  that  was  right 

were  all  very  sad-but  we  haa  ^ ^ after  he  died. 

and  good  for  Tah-zay  rPpital  mv  diplomatic  friend 

Having  uttered  this  graphi  ’ silence  t0  preceed  his 

paused  and  allowed  a mo™«it  of  absom  rf  the  group  of 

climax.  Then,  looking  gently  mto^.^  mrked  emphasis  that 
Chiricahaus  about  him,  he  de  privileged  to  witness 

he  was  glad  and  proud  .because 1m  had  been  £ d &poken . that  he 
the  very  remarkable  things  Nah-chee  and  to  his 

was  sure  his  words  had  and  a brave  man-the 

friends;  that  Tah-zay  had  been  agoo^  had  ^ well  and  had 
son  of  a great  and  fam°us  chm  , tl  t white  Father  lives 

died  in  that  wonderful  c^ty  whe^  ^ totnbs  and  monuments  of 

—and  his  grave  was  tbere  n„  the  white  men. 

those  who  had  been  grea  ■ and  then  with  digni- 

Again  Es-kim-in-zin  £^>^5  emotion,  and  his 
fied  poise,  his  voice  vl^f“b^dued  exultation,  he  concluded 
. eyes  beaming  with  a spi  following  resistless  appeal  to  the 

his  masterful  address  with  the  followm  fricnds  0f  the  de- 
reason, pride  and  honor  of  tte  reUU  ^ yQU  have  been 

ceased:  “My  friends,  1 have  P the  story  is  good  and 

very  patient,  but  I had  to  P k do  A good  man,  a 

true.  And  now  I know  you  all  t«  Wg  are  sad)  and  yet 

friend,  a great  chief  is  no  longer  witl  • honor  and  feel  very 
any  family  or  tribe  must  ^teem^gi.  ^ for  in  the  grand 
proud  to  have  had  one  Tah-zay  was  while  ill,  an 

city  of  the  Great  Whlte  paUace  heroes  with  the  pomp 

then  buried  amid  the  gr< 
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and  circumstance  that  marked  the  obsequeis  of  the  youthful 
Chiricahua  chieftain.” 

The  magical  effect  of  this  tragic  recital  was  at  once  appar- 
ent. In  a few  words  I corroborated  the  facts  as  related  by  my 
friend.  Nah-chee’s  countenance  was  still  serious,  but  when  he 
spoke  his  voice  was  calm.  He  said  he  believed  we  had  spoken 
the  truth;  that  our  words  had  sounded  pleasant  in  his  ears, 
and  that  they  had  softened  the  pain  in  his  heart.  Soon  after 
this  the  conference  was  concluded,  and  Nah-chee  never  again 
referred  to  the  subject  of  his  brother’s  death. 

Es-kim-in-zin  told  his  story  in  the  Apache  language — the 
only  language  he  knew — and  while  I have  given  it  a liberal 
translation,  I have  endeavored  to  record  a literal  presentation 
of  the  facts  and  sentiments  expressed  by  my  Apache  friend. 

The  details  of  this  narrative  indicate  that  the  illness  and 
death  of  Tah-zav  wer  not  devoid  of  beneficial  results,  for  they 
afforded  the  Indians  with  our  party  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  civilized  methods  and  customs  of  caring  for  the  sick  and  pre- 
paring the  dead  for  burial,  well  as  our  funeral  rites  and  cere- 
monies— all  of  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  were  about 
the  last  things  I would  have  thought  of  bringing  to  their  par- 
ticular attention. 

In  June,  1877,  when  I told  Es-kin-in-zin  that  I was  about  to 
abandon  my  position  as  agent  for  the  Apaches,  he  -was  greatly 
depressed  and  pleaded  with  me  to  remain.  “Nan-tan,77  he  said, 
“we  want  you  to  stay  and  take  care  of  all  the  Indians  here  on 
the  San  Carlos  Reservation,  and  then  when  you  are  very  old 
we  will  take  care  of  you.”  At  that  time  Es-kim-in-zin  held  the 
clearer  vision.  He  realized  much  better  than  I did  what  an  or- 
derly and  sympathetic  direction  of  their  affairs  meant  to  the 
Apaches.  In  after  years,  when  I have  reflected  upon  the  evil 
days  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Apaches,  always,  unbidden, 
there  has  loomed  a vision  of  what  “might  have  been,”  and 
always  I have  regretted  that  I did  not  share  that  vision  with 
Es-kim-in-zin  in  1877,  for,  assuredly,  if  I had  remained  at  San 
Carlos  the  subsequent  life-story  of  this  loyal  but  ill-fated  Ari- 
vaipa  chief  would  have  followed  fairer  lines,  while  the  mass  of 
the  Apaches,  as  I confidently  believe,  would  have  been  led  up 
gradually  to  a condition  of  reasonable  comfort  and  substantial 
independence. 

But  fate  decreed  otherwise,  and  on  July  1,  1877,  I took  my 
official  departure  from  San  Carlos.  Just  before  I left  I had 
an  interview  with  Es-kim-in-zin  during  which  he  said:  “This 
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i.  « sad  day  for  me  and  hmocA whaYwJl 

^;;r:rr\r  ahrae  .one 

us  before  you  came,  and  we  had  ™ You  kn0w  all 

«>mc  °f  the!f-U“ngif  there  should  be  trouble  here  again  I will 
nUeit  these  things.  It  there  snou  to  make 

::rt  rrs  s= 

rr?  S| ;hA?r  f zrj  ss.  z s s 

San'pedrof anf  take  some  ^^tolr” I*wffl 
will  make  a ditch  to  bring  v family  and  we  will  live  like 

make  a home  there  for  myself  and  my  My^a  ^ ^ 

the  other  ranclieis  o— ^ happy  and  contented, 

amt  no  one  will  blame  me  for  what  Jh^s  ^ ^ 

This  was  a brave  step  for  hs-ki im imzi  g x encour. 

originated  with  himself.  When  be  told  h P repeti- 

aped  him,  and  I conld.think  of  no  better  way avom  £m- 

nd  hf  L’lh  S.n  P«d-» 

of  Tucson.  During  the  opportunities  to  talk 

Tucson  several  times.  I was  glad  ot  these °PP  ^ ^ both 

with  him,  and  was  greatly  Phased  these  visits  from  this 
contented  and  fairly  prosper  . . established 

friendly  Apache  soon  came  to  ^Z  ’lZhTr  was  too  busy  with 
myself  in  Tombstone,  and  our  India  tourney.  And  so  it 

his  crops  and  herds  to  make  sue : ? *tlv  come  to  see  me, 

happened  that  since  he  couW  not  co  ^ later— in  1894— 

1 finally  went  to  see  him.  but  that  wa  Alabama,  at 

being  held  as  “a 

!'nS  T Approached  this  of  ^o^o^ly  weTarmed 

Neither  was  I surprised  to  learn  that  “ mattcr  0f 

hearty  approval  of  the  commanding  0 ^ ’ and  was  battling 

fact,  the  prisoner  was  armed  with  a P| l c f ^vThen  I first 
with  natural  elements  for  the  commo  ‘ * stackino*  hav, 

but  upon  a little  nearer  approach  1 disco\ereci 
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sistance  of  a couple  of  squaws,  he  was  arranging  a huge  pile  of 
leaves  and  straw  as  a basis  of  a compost  with  which  to  enrich  the 
soil  of  the  garden,  for,  be  it  known,  he  had  voluntarily  assumed 
the  role  of  head  gradener  for  the  Alabama  Apache  community 
— which  then  consisted  of  upwards  of  400  Indians. 

Absolutely  unaware  of  my  identity,  Es-kim-in-zin  gave  a 
hasty  glance  in  my  direction  and  continued  with  his  work.  Evi- 
dently he  was  interested  in  his  job,  and  not  in  casual  visitors  to 
the  camp.  We  had  not  met  for  about  15  years,  but  he  must 
have  observed  something  familiar  in  my  form  or  stride,  for  his 
second  glance  was  more  prolonged.  Nevertheless,  he  was  still 
on  his  job  as  head  gardener.  By  this  time  I was  near  enough 
for  him  to  recognize  my  features,  and  when  he  turned  toward 
me  the  third  time  he  stopped  writh  a jerk.  I met  his  eager  gaze 
for  an  instant  and  then  hailed  him  with  a cheerful,  “ Hello, 
Skimmy!”  Instantly  he  forgot  all  about  his  job.  Flinging  his 
fork  aside  he  abandoned  the  compost  and  hastened  to  meet  me. 
I had  seen  Es-kim-in-zin  excited  before — but  never  demonstra- 
tive. He  fairly  hugged  me.  Whenever  excited  he  stuttered, 
but  finally  he  managed  to  say:  “Nan-tan  Clum,  high-u  lah 

non-dah?”  (Nan-tan  Clum,  where  did  you  come  from?)  I re- 
peated the  same  query  to  him:  “Skimmy,  high-u  lah  non-dah 

nee?”  As  soon  as  he  could  control  his  speech,  he  replied  with 
a prolonged  “en-zah-a-a-a-t,”  while,  with  a wave  of  his  hand, 
he  indicated  that  the  “great  distance”  was  to  the  westward. 
When  I asked  him  why  he  was  in  Alabama  he  stuttered  furiously 
as  he  exclaimed:  “Cle-el-chew  en-chy,  Nee  bu-kin-see.”  (Great 
lies.  You  know.)  And  after  these  informal  greetings  we  com- 
mandeered some  tobacco  and  sat  down  for  a “nosh-tee”  and  a 
“yosh-tee” — meaning  a sociable  smoke  and  a heart-to-heart 
talk. 

Es-kim-in-zin  erred  in  thinking  that  if  he  established  him- 
self on  the  San  Pedro  he  would  not  be  blamed  for  what  happened 
on  the  reservation.  Whenever  there  was  any  sort  of  an  “out- 
break” indulged  in  by  any  of  the  numerous  bandsi  of  Apaches 
then  assembled  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation,  it  was  easy  for 
someone  to  allege  that  the  ex-chief  of  the  Arivaipas  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  offending  Indians,  and  that  he  was  aiding  and 
abetting  the  renegades.  While  in  Tucson  I published  the 
CITIZEN,  and  at  Tombstone  I established  the  EPITAPH.  In 
both  of  these  publications  I persisted  in  the  defense  of  Es-kim- 
in-zin  in  the  absence  of  competent  evidence  substantiating  the 
charges  against  him.  Threats  to  attack  him  at  his  ranch  were 
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. i t It  wis  he  who  insisted  upon 

:i3  a sub  Chief  «f  ‘'‘V^^t^C-^llamilton  when  pursued  Rowing 
the  surrender  of  lus  band  to  Cap  • 1 lthough  he  knew  Capt  Ham 
(hc  “outbreak”  of  sight,  Casadora  and 

ilton  had  orders  to  kill  ai  1 Washington,  D.  C., 

h-''ife-5rSI':fth\fphotograph  was  taken. 
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frequent.  But  in  .pit.  of  W i^V^nef". 

fesri  ..a 

warning  enabled  him  to  escape  with  his  life. 

Presently  Es-kim-in-zin t ^11 his  mg  “n  fact,  I 
sought  to  avoid  unnecessary  p details  from  the  time  of 

ss  5 tssa 

sjffwsrsr  - - “a 

“V  * 

Barracks  I deternnn  • - before  filing  this  plea  I madv, 

simple  justice  m his  e ia  » ^ anv  crimes  he  might  have 

a final  effort  to  learn  the  natu  . desired  particularly  to 

committed,  or  had  been  charg  resulted  in  his  exile  to  the 

know  the  specific  charges  had  not  been  able  to 

auAor hy° apparently  regarded  this  prisoner  in  a most  friend  y 

f8ShIn  my  struggle  to  obtain  a ^'/^Se^ndTan^ighte 
kim-in-zin,  I had  confidently  expec  and  with  this  end  in 

Association  would  extend  a hep  „ t^e  subject  to  Mr.  Her- 

view  I adddressed  a commumeatio  t 3 dismay  can 

bert  Welsh  the  corresponding  ^ rf  paragraph  con- 

«»a.'  1**« »' 

whom  you  speak,  some  years  since  guilty  of 

the  military  officers  told  ««  “^hatpomt  ^he  ^ & particularly 
many  crimes.  They  seemed  = suppose  his  history  was 

« other  Chirieahua 

ApT«L « 

see?  ss»  sc  assss  * 
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POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  7,  1894. 

Herbert  Welsh,  Esq., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  and  am  disappointed 
to  learn  that  you  entertain  a very  poor  opinion  of  Es-kim-in-sin.  I know 
him  well  and  like  him  well.  To  me  he  has  a very  sad  history.  I am  anxious 
however,  to  learn  the  whole  truth  concerning  this  Indian  before  I enter 
any  plea  for  him  at  this  time,  and  if  you  have  any  evidence  showing  that  he 
has  “been  guilty  of  many  crimes,”  or  that  he  is  “a  particularly  cruel  and 
treacherous  man,”  I wish  you  would  give  me  the  benefit  of  the  same.  I 
have  been  a friend  of  Es-kim-in-zin  for  20  years,  but  have  been  willing  at 
all  times  to  hear  evidence  of  his  faults — such  evidence  has  been  wanting 
in  competency  or  wanting  altogether.  The  Indian  is  not  perfect,  but  he 
is  better  than  those  who  persecute  him.  He  may  have  done  wrong,  but 
the  wrongs  done  him  have  been  infinitely  greater — or  else  a knowledge 
of  his  misdeeds  has  been  kept  from  me  in  a most  extraordinary  manner.  I 
only  ask  you  what  his  crimes  are! 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  P.  CLTJM. 

The  only  probable  crime  named  by  Mr.  Welsh  was  the 
alleged  killing  of  a man  by  Es-kim-in-zin  soon  after  his  family 
had  been  massacred  at  Old  Camp  Grant  in  1871,  and  the  sur- 
vivors had  been  attacked  a second  time  and  fired  upon  by  troops. 
That  charge  had  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  story 
of  the  massacre. 

At  this  time  I was  located  in  Washington  as  an  official  in 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  this  position  afforded  me  spe- 
cial facilities  for  obtaining  information  from  other  departments 
of  the  government.  Having  failed  to  secure  satisfactory  evi- 
dence from  other  sources,  I addressed  a communication  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War  requesting  information  as  to  the  crimes 
for  which  Es-kim-in-zin  was  being  punished.  In  reply  the  sec- 
retary suggested  that  I come  to  his  office  and  talk  the  matter 
over  with  Captain  Davis,  who  had  charge  of  all  details  connected 
with  the  Indian  prisoners  in  Alabama.  It  was  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1894,  when  I called  upon  Captain  Davis.  The  cap- 
tain was  exceedingly  courteous  and  the  interview  very  satisfac- 
tory— excepting  that  I was  not  advised  of  any  specific  charges. 
Captain  Davis  did  say  that  the  action  against  Es-kim-in-zin  had 
been  taken  as  “a  military  precaution,”  but  that  the  War  De- 
partment was  not  desirous  of  retaining  the  custody  of  this  pris- 
oner. 

Having  been  unable  to  discover  any  competent  evidence  of 
cruelty,  treachery  and  crime  on  the  part  of  Es-kim-in-zin  after 
this  long  period  of  asking  and  seeking,  I decided  to  submit  plea 
for  justice  through  the  office  of  the  Commission  of  Indian  Af- 
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,.in  „a  the  »»  set  «T.h  » «b« 

«« OFr,OE  S5SK «.  »»  »■ 

11  „ D-miel  M.  Browning,  . 

Hon.  uunici  n Indian  Affairs, 

Commissioner  ot  Indian  p 

Washington,  D.  U my  letter  of 

Pear  Sir:  I I the  honor,  papers  which  I have 

March  24,  1890,  F> J*  ^•„10f  Tnd  “D,”  respectively,  relative  to  the 

marked  as  exhibits  “A  an  Apache  Indian  chief  now  held  as 

history  and  character  E *rnon  Barracks,  Alabama, 

a prisoner  of  war  at  x written  more  than  four  years  ago, 

Mv  letter  referred  to  above  was  knew  him  up  to  that  time. 

„d  gWes  a brief  history  of  ^ tZ^t  y so  It  i alleged  that  he  is 

He  is  now  a prisoner  of  war-I  think  unjus  ^ ^ proof  ch urges 

„ treacherous,  cruel,  bad  I“‘;f . has  been  condemned,  sentenced  and 

but  find  that  the  unfortunate  Indum ^b  the  filing  0f  specific  charges, 

exiled,  not  only  without  trial,  Jj"  wa3  «a  military  precaution  —it  eer- 
The  order  exiling  him  from  Amona  w There  are  those  who 

Uinly  could  not  be  regarded  as  a mild  £ whom  m gome 

relieve  in  Es-kim-in-zui  as  fully  as  1 Indian  before  I did,  still 

the  army.  Gen.  O.  O.  Wotherspoon,  who  has  had  charge  of ! him 

has  confidence  in  him,  and  has  only  good  words  to 

•luring  his  confinement  at  JUt. 

■peak  for  him.  details  in  the  history  of  this  In- 

Let  us  consider,  briefly,  80m?  0 hibit  «c”  that  Es-kim-in-zin  was  the 

durn.  Hon.  Vincent  Colyer  says  m exhibi^^  t ^ 0ld  Camp  Grant, 

first  Indian  chief  who  came  into  th  tobe  allowed  to  live  at  peace. 

Arizona,  in  the  spring  of  18jl,  ®*Ke  and  troops-and  assured  by 

While  there  under  the  V^tecUo  night  in  their  camp  m 

our  officers  that  he  and  his  p<mp£  coul^s  he  and  bl3  people- 

as  perfect  security”  as  the  officer  asleep— were  set  upon  by  a 

in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning,  Americans,  and  one  hundred  and 

^nd  of  asLsins  under  the  ^sh.p  of  Ammea  ^ £riends_ld 

twenty-eight  of  his  tnb^^_S^n^dered  and  their  remains  savagely 
women  and  children,  ^ere  , , onQ  member  of  his  family  from 

mutilated.  Es-kim-m-zm  saved  tw0  and  a half  years  of  age, 

horrible  slaughter,  and  this  was  a \ . \ * M he  fled  from  his  ter- 

whom  he  caught  up  and  carried  away  in 

rible  assailants.  , ...  had  been  a massacre  of 

If  tho  conditions  had  been  reversed .and  ‘1 h ; would  hav6  recorded 

*•*  wou,d  have9teeled 

our  hearts  against  mere}  or  . P find  him  hack 

But  not  so  with  Es-kim-imxm.  The^very  next  by  th  officer 

in  the  military  camp  (see  exhibit  > sympathy  with,  this  horn- 

in  command  that  no  soldier  had  any  P"6  „BV  ;ind  «C”  and  they  say 

rsas-hE  seheit;t  i ^ M «* 

be  .m'Zt with  th°  8U"ivor8  °£  hlS 
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and  once  more  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  troops.  Within 
six  weeks  his  camp  was  charged  by  a troop  of  white  soldiers — mark  th® 
fact  that  these  were  soldiers — his  people  assaulted,  fired  upon,  driven  oct 
and  scattered  among  the  mountains.  What  excuse  is  it  to  say  that  this  w.na 
a “very  unfortunate  blunder”  (see  exhibit  “C”)  ? What  wonder  is  it  that 
Es-kim-in-zin  “became  enraged,”  or,  as  he  said  himself,  “it  made  him 
mad;”  that  his  heart  and  his  hand  were  stirred  to  seek  revenge,  and  that 
a white  man  was  killed  either  by  himself  or  by  his  band!  Is  it  not  morn 
wonderful  that  he  stopped  at  the  death  of  ouly  one  of  a race  with  whom  ho 
had  formerly  maintained  relations  of  perpetual  war,  and  who,  since  a truce 
had  been  declared,  had  exercised  so  much  treachery  and  cruelty  toward 
him  and  his  people? 

The  enemies  of  Es-kim-in-zin  emphasize  his  crime  by  saying  that  the 
man  he  killed  had  befriended  him.  They  appear  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  all  this  treachery,  cruelty  and  murder  toward  the  Apaches  was  enacted 
after  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  friendship  and  protection  had  been 
made  to  the  Indians  by  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  American  Gov 
eminent.  Is  it  not  strange  that  wc  can  pass  lightly  over  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  treacherous  and  cowardly  murders  instigated  by 
white  men,  while  we  carefully  treasure  the  memory  of  a single  killing  by  an 
Indian,  and  after  a lapse  of  twenty-three  years  point  to  him  and  say: 
“This  man  murdered  his  friend” — without  even  giving  him  the  benefit  of 
the  circumstances  which  instigated  the  crime? 

Within  the  two  years  which  followed  the  massacre  at  Old  Camp  Grant, 
Special  Commissioners  Vincent  Colyer  and  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  visited  Ari- 
zona. They  did  not  find  Es-kim-in-zin  “treacherous,  cruel  and  bad,”  but 
on  the  contrary  they  had  great  confidence  in  him,  and  when  I was  made 
his  agent  Gen.  Howard  gave  me  a letter  to  him,  and  the  general  believes 
in  the  old  chief  to  this  day. 

When  I went  to  Arizona  in  1874,  I found  Es-kim-in-zin  at  New  Camp 
Grant  in  irons,  engaged  in  making  adobes  for  the  soldiers,  and  then,  as 
now,  there  were  “no  specific  charges  against  him;”  I was  told  by  the  offi- 
cers at  the  post  that  he  was  confined  “because  Major  Randall  did  not 
like  him,”  and  regarded  him  as  a “bad  Indian”  (see  my  letter  of  March 
24,  1890,  herewith.) 

Soon  after  this  I made  an  official  request  for  the  release  of  Es-kim- 
in-zin,  and  this  request  was  complied  with  without  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  military,  from  which  I inferred  that  the  Indian’s  offenses — what- 
ever they  might  have  been — were  not  of  a.  serious  nature.  From  the  time 
of  his  release  (as  stated  in  my  letter  herewith)  until  the  day  I left  San 
Carlos  no  man  was  more  faithful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  reservation 
than  this  same  Indian,  Es-kim-in-zin.  We  had  many  trying  times  at  San 
Carlos  from  1874  to  1877,  and  not  once  in  all  those  years  was  Es-kim-in-zin 
found  wanting  in  action  or  advice.  I frequently  depended  upon  his  support 
when  I felt  my  life  was  in  danger,  apd  he  never  failed  to  do  his  duty  well. 

When  I left  San  Carlos  Es-kim-in-zin  expressed  a fear  that  there  might 
again  be  trouble  on  the  reservation,  and  so  he  said  to  me:  “I  will  go 

down  on  the  San  Pedro  and  take  up  some  land  and  live  like  a white  man — 
then  they  will  not  blame  me  for  what  happens  on  the  reservation.”  I may 
state  in  this  connection  that  Es-kim-in-zin  had  been  industrious  on  the 
reservation,  and  before  he  left  with  me  on  the  trip  to  Washington  in  1876, 
he  sold  about  $65  worth  of  barley  which  he  had  raised  that  year. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  this  Indian  took  up  a ranch  on 
the  San  Pedro  in  1877,  improved  it  with  irrigation  ditches  and  stocked  it 
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I was  then  living  in  Tucson, 


with  horses,  cattle  an left  the  reservation  it  was  at 
Arizona.  As  soon  as  Victono  ana  n RVTnt>athv  with  the  renegades, 

mice  rumored  that  Es-kim-m^zm  w Indians  at  San  Carlos  fresh 

At  every  fresh  rumor  of  trouble  witn  1 Pedro— accompanied 

'* The  subsequent  story  of  Es-kim-m-zin  m best  tof,dM^  b“i892,  and 
.tatcTnent  made  to Capt  tmeuT.  statement  is  substan- 

which  is  now  on  file  at  the  v v took  up  a ranch  on  the  San 

unify  as  follows:  “Seventeen  years  ago  ^ took  up  ^ l madc. 

Pedro,  cleared  the  brush,  arid  d it  ijj;6  the  Mexicans.  When 

1 plowed  the  land  and  made  a fence : arouna  ^ ^ on  the  San  Pedro 

lef^rs f then ^s,  Wle  a lar^^Uow  wago^.^or  wbic^ 

For  about  three  years  I dre”r^1““  age^yby  ifieSt!  Watson  (seven 
did  not  draw  any  more  till  I was: 37, ellthing  and  supplies  with  the  money 
years  later.)  I bought  all  my  7^7^ Watson  came  to  my  ranch 
1 made.  About  four  years  ago  ^ agent,  and  told  me  I had 

Z'JSt&ZSTl  ft  £*£**  at  my  women,  putting 

bullets  through  their  skirts,  and  drove  barley  destroyed  523  purnp- 

“They  took  513  saeksofcornwheat  and^bar  y,  w a 

kins,  and  took  away  32  head  of  c-att  . citizens  took  the 

Lr^w-t  when  I went  hack  to  my 

and  when  ^returned  they  ashed 

me  if  I did  not  want  to  go  back  to  ™yjanch,  1;kth  sitting  on  a chair 

‘no.’  I would  not  be  safe  there  and  would  feel  l.hea  ^ ^ Then  Ca?t. 

with  some  one  scratching  the  sand  reservation.  So  I went  with 

Pierce  said  that  I could  select  ? a*  . , tkc  Gil  a just  above  the  sub- 

Incut.  Watson  and  selected  a P*«*  of  J”^0"  ^made  a ditch  for  irrigat- 
» h«raC JSTSf  ^ Sd  nearly  finished  fencing  the  farm 

when  I was  arrested.  , , - cattle,  and 

“When  I was  arrested  I ^*1] worses  gince  l have  been 

X « Xi? STi  my3ehildren  have  ^ - rne^ 

Such  is  a part  Of  the  of  ® shf“ .^“wctc  attacked  and  massacred 

drama  does  not  end  here.  In  1®  y*"  ? 0f  war  in  irons — disliked 

by  citizens,  and  in  1874  1 found  un  P „ bad  Indian.”  In  1888  (if 
by  some  in  authority,  and  regarded  by  ^ ^ denied)  he  was  again 

wo  accept  his  own  storj  as  true  * i citizens  who  were  coming  to 

compelled  to  flee  from  a company  of  arm  finally  driven 

toko  his  life;  his  family  were  assaulted  and  fired  upon^  ^ ^ which 

awav,  and  his  ranch  looted.  Althoug  c0  ^ *he"  San  Pedro,  he  was  still 
ho  had  improved  and  occupied  for  ten  years  on  the  ban 
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undismayed,  and  once  more  set  himself  to  work  to  make  a new  home  on 
lands  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation,  which  had  been  set  apart  by 
the  government  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

He  has  just  completed  important  improvements  when  some  of  hia 
relatives  commit  a crime,  and  it  is  deemed  judicious,  once  more,  to  mak* 
Es-kim-in-zin  a prisoner  of  war,  and  a little  later — without  trial,  without 
giving  the  accused  the  benefit  of  a single  witness — the  old  Indian  is  taken 
from  the  reservation  guardhouse  at  midnight  and  sent  away  into  exile — as 
a military  precaution.  He  is  again  “disliked”  by  some  in  authority,  and  it 
is  once  more  alleged  that  he  is  “a  bad  Indian,”  and  that  he  “was  liable 
to  aid  and  abet  the  renegades,” — but  the  proof  of  these  allegations  doe* 
not  appear  to  have  been  filed  with  the  papers  in  his  case. 

And  so  it  happned  that  when  I visited  Mt.  Vernon  Barracks  last  Janu- 
ary I found  there  this  Indian  who  has  suffered  and  endured  so  much;  who, 
through  so  many  years  has  striven  against  a cruel  fate  for  the  betterment 
of  his  own  condition  and  that  of  his  people;  who  has  been  accused  so  many 
times — justly  in  some  instances,  but  falsely  in  more;  who  has  been  perse- 
cuted, humiliated,  imprisoned,  ironed  and  finally  exiled — not  only  without 
trial,  but  “without  specific  charges.”  I found  him  sharing  the  same  fate 
with  Geronimo,  who  was  always  a renegade  while  in  Arizona.  Though 
broken-hearted  over  his  many  misfortunes,  I found  him  not  only  orderly 
but  industrious — for  he  has  charge  of  the  Indians*  garden,  and  true  to  his 
character  HE  IS  GIVING  THE  COMMUNITY  THE  BENEFIT  OF  HIS 
LABOR  AND  INTELLIGENCE,  while  Geronimo  only  makes  little  bows 
and  arrows  to  sell — FOR  HIS  OWN  BENEFIT — to  travelers  he  meets  at 
the  railway  station. 

In  conclusion  I will  quote  from  the  final  plea  made  by  Es-kim-in-zin 
in  the  statement  before  referred  to.  He  says:  “Since  I put  down  a stone 

with  Gen.  Howard  many  years  ago,  and  promised  that  I would  never  do 
anything  wrong,  I have  not  broken  my  promise.  I ask  to  be  sent  back  with 
my  family  to  San  Carlos,  and  given  the  land  surveyed  by  Lieut.  Watson; 
that  it  may  be  given  to  me  forever,  and  I will  never  asl$  for  rations,  or 
anything  else  for  myself  or  my  family  from  the  government.  I want  to 
work  like  a white  man  and  support  my  family.  I can  do  it  and  I will 
always  be  a good  man.” 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  referred  the  consideration  of  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Apache  prisoners  of  war  to  Capt.  Davis,  and  I have  been 
advised  by  that  officer  that  the  War  Department  is  willing,  and  even 
anxious,  to  transfer  the  custody  of  Es-kim-in-zin — as  well  as  the  other  pris- 
oners— to  the  Indian  Office — or  to  any  responsible  parties  (with  the  con- 
sent of  your  office),  who  may  have  in  view  a plan  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition,  and  the  permanent  settlement  of  such  Indians. 

I regret  that  I am  not  in  a position  to  make  any  recommendation  in 
the  matter  of  the  future  of  Es-kim-in-zin.  I have  presented  the  facts 
in  a story  of  his  life  as  I believe  them,  and  I trust  that  you  will  feel,  as 
I do,  that  the  plea  of  this  Indian  is  entitled  to  prompt  consideration.  I 
have  felt  it  an  obligation  which  I owed  to  Es-kim-in-zin  to  present  this 
statement  in  his  behalf.  It  is  my  conviction  that  something  should  be  done, 
and.  that  speedily — to  the  end  that  Es-kim-in-zin  and  his  family  bo  perma- 
nently settled  upon  lands  which  shall  bo  his  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  and — if  he  is  not  to  be  returned  to  Arizona — that  stock  and  imple- 
ments be  furnished  him  at  his  ne\^  home,  in  just  compensation  for  those 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  in  Arizona.  Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  P.  CLUM. 
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it  will  be  remembered  that  the  corresponding  secretary  of 
il  Indian  Rights  Association  states  that  the  military  01Je^ 

, 'o’  f rirlos°told  him  that  Es-kim-in-zin  had  been  guilty  of 

..  San  Carl.,,  «"*  “nt 

as  *“  i « - 

Cant  Pierce  would  take  the  trouble  to  send  Lieut  Watson  titty 

miles  over  a rougk  mountain  trail  to  warn  this  criminal  that  he 

ISA”  killed  unless  he,  forthwith,  fled  to  » these 

same  military  officers  at  San  Carlos.  In  1877 
voluntarily  abandoned  the  reservation  and  the  protect  ® _ 

forded,  and  in  1888  the  acting-agent  was  under  no  .f  ^ ' iticu- 
gation  to  renew  that  protection,  and  assuredly  not  to  a partieu 
larlv  cruel  and  treacherous  criminal.  . . _oc, 

‘Had  Capt.  Pierce  felt  convinced  that  Es-kim-m-zm  was 
criminal  and  merely  desired  to  save  him  from  assassminatio^ 
he  would  have  sent  Lieut.  Watson  with  a 

arrest  him  and  bring  him  to  the  agency  as  a prmone^  tostead 
of  such  action  he  warned  him  in  a friendly  and  humane  manner 

of  the  impending  murderous  assult.  Later,  when  l 

that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  Es-kim-in-zin  to  return  to  h»  ban 
Pedro  ranch,  Capt.  Pierce  told  him  lie  might  select  a new  tarm 
within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  This 
pleased  Es-kim-in-zin,  EVEN  THOUGH  HE  HAD  TO  BEGIN 
THE  WORK  OR  RECLAMATION  ALL  °JER  AGALV 
Lieut.  Watson  went  with  this  friendly  Indian  an^  to°e*  ^ 

selected  a piece  of  land  along  the  Gila  _iy5,r’  J 
sub-agency,  and  Lieut.  Watson  TOOK  both 

SURVEY  THE  LAND.  This  action  would  indicate  that 
Capt.  Pierce  and  Lieut.  Watson  felt  that  E^km-in-zm  had  bee 
deeply  wronged,  and  that  they  desired  to  do  all  in  their  power 
-not  only  to  express  their  sympathy,  but  to  protect  him  m the 
possession  of  this  land  for  the  remainer  o is  1 • 0usly 

the  survey  was  completed  Es-kim-m-zm  set  himself  "dustnously 
at  work  digging  an  irrigation  ditch  and  clearing,  levelinc,  a 
fencing  the  land. 
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•Judging  from  the  friendly  and  timely  warning  sent  to  the 
San  Pedro  ranch,  and  the  kindly  and  sympathethic  assistance 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  locating  of  the  new  ranch  on 
the  Gila,  it  is  obvious  that  there  were  some  military  officers  at 
San  Carlos  who  did  not  hold  Es-kim-in-zin  guilty  of  many  crimes, 
and  regard  him  as  a particularly  cruel  and  treacherous  man. 

After  my  plea  in  behalf  of  Es-kim-in-zin  had  been  duly 
considered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I was  ad- 
vised by  that  official  that  he  was  in  a quandary  as  to  what  action 
to  take  in  his  case,  alleging  that  he  feared  that  if  the  unfortunate 
Indian  was  returned  to  San  Carlos  he  would  be  killed  by  some 
of  the  “citizens”  who  had  formerly  threatened  his  life,  and  had 
finally  attacked  his  ranch  on  the  San  Pedro. 

. Peeling  that  I had  done  all  I could — all  that  was  practicable 
m the  circumstances  to  obtain  a show  of  justice  for  mv  oppressed 
Apache  friend,  I waited.  My  official  duties  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  involved  frequent  trips  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  While 
glancing  through  a San  Francisco  paper  on  one  of  these  tours 
I was  startled  by  the  following  headlines:  “NOTED  APACHE 
CHIEF  DEAD.”  “Es-kim-in-zin,  Ex-chief  of  Arivaipa  j 
Apaches,  Dies  at  San  Carlos.” 

Later,  at  W ashington,  I was  informed  that  the  return  of 
Es-kim-in-zin  to  Arizona  had  been  accomplished  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  as  a precaution  against  violence  on  the  part  of  certain 
citizens ; that  only  the  officials  directly  concerned  with  his 
removal  had  any  knowledge  of  the  plan,  and  for  this  reason  I 
had  not  been  advised  of  the  action  decided  upon  by  the  Indian 
Office. 

. doubtless  the  officials  at  Washington  were  justified  in 
maintaining  such  profound  secrecy,  but  I felt  they  might  at 
least  have  taken  me  into  their  confidence.  I would  like  to  have 
visited  Es-kim-in-zin  before  his  departure  from  the  east.  It 
would  have  been  an  inspiration  to  witness  the  renewal  of  his 
fine  spirit  in  anticipation  of  his  return;  to  observe  his  expres- 
sions of  unfeigned  joy ; to  watch  his  beaming  eyes;  to  hear  him 
stutter ; to  have  him  tell  me  he  knew  I had  pleaded  for  his  de- 
livery from  prison ; to  grasp  his  hand  in  a final  farewell,  and 
hear  him  say  once  more:  “She-gee.  She  kizzen.”  (My  friend. 

My  Brother.) 

Es -kim -in-zin ’s  last  wish  was  realized — his  wish  to  return 
to  San  Carlos,  where  he  might  spend  his  last  days  amid  the 
mountains  and  mesas  and  valleys  that  were  his  before  the  pale- 
face came,  and  that  his  last  breath  might  be  drawn  from  the 
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fr„  air  „f  hi.  Arizona  taW  'S 

lave  flowed  like  a grateful  balm  to  nwy  cruel  Great 

sssssKitf  sssss  u- 
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American  Hunters  and  Trappers 
in  Arizona 

(Copyright  Reserved) 

By  FRANK  C.  LOCKWOOD 

When  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  in  1804  the  extent  and  re- 
sources of  the  region  were  almost  wholly  unknown.  The  ex- 
pedition of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804-6  revealed  the  savage  char- 
acter and  vast  extent  of  this  new  empire,  but  as  yet  scarcely  anv 

hornpwl011  °VtS  pote"tial  wealth  and  its  fitness  for  future 
homes  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  the  American  people  One 

durint°theWffrsf’thnCi  0n/  alone’  was  taken  into  consideration 
Fort™  /h  f ? *hlrd  of  the  century,  namely,  the  fur  trade. 

fnd  iff  trihft  • aPPerS,h?d  S°ne  far  up  the  Missouri  River 
c"ark  anrlbr  nrS  6Ven  before  the  exPlorations  of  Lewis  and 
’ nd  “ow  f.or  a generation— from  about  1806  to  1843— 

L am-  L°f  Amen,can  '!fe  was  unfolded  as  romantic  and  stirring 
as  am  thing  m modern  history. 

f,'rst  fhlrd  of  the  century  bands  of  hardy  young 

W fortle  d7VnVatded  thc.SC  remote  fastnesses  in  quest  of 
and  did  net  !i’  and  advf ture-  Some  of  these  men  were  outlaws 
adventure™  w 5® ‘T  to  the  settlements;  some  were  mere 

andTnteMiZ;  n * ,ew  Wre  raen  of  character,  ambition, 
and  resoluHon  ! T 'V61'e  °f  iron-®en  of  invincible  courage 
of  the  vest  Tbese  men  were  the  first  and  real  pathfinders 
Lvao!  llZra0Ti  , m€n’  men  0f  the  uncharted  plains  and 

the  Paeffie  n TheJ  rknew  Z™*  river  from  the  Mississippi  to 
ot,  aclf*e  Ocean  and  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 

at,  :Vh°e‘hefS0U^ern  Gulf-.The>-  had  traced  them  and  trapped 
fie  a°nd  detJded  the)mo“,ta,n»  to  the  sea.  Long  before  scienti- 
attemDted  the  dheT  i0ratt0j  "aS  undertaken  or  any  settlement 
ahle  nPe=d  thf  had  located  every  lake,  discovered  every  avail 
able  pass,  and  scaled  every  mountain  barrier. 

men  be^trl™ PerjIs-  sufferings,  and  fatalities  endured  by  these 
“n  eg?ars  description  and  taxes  belief  to  the  limit.  No  Ameri- 
can war  was  one  half  as  costly  in  its  list  of  casualties— taking 
into  account  the  number  of  men  involved.  Deeds  more  darin- 

primitive^06  lnvent  were  almost  the  commonplaces  of  these 
e men.  Interpid,  resolute,  inured  to  toil,  hunger,  thirst. 
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,teo"s“tiIfb»“a“daj«< 

trade ; tenant  of  a 

J?g  ^b^orrLrdiippointtnent  and  failure,  and  a 
vast  majority  sudden  or  tragte  deat  h&rdy  pathfinders  are 

So  far  as  Arizona  is  c°nc®r  , .,,  It  so  happens,  however, 
like  “ships  that  pass  m the ni  ji  • e members  of  this 

that  some  of  the  most  knigh  } t?finders  touched  upon  An- 
immortal  band  of  trappers  jess  enduring  records  in 

tona  soil,  and  in  passing  ^evement.  First  and 

geography,  literate re  and  P atrot  hhunaredg  of  trappers 

So  c^rand^lnfthe  stream  f Arizona  The  records 

- «* 

with  pen  and  paper;  there  were  n important  of  all,  these 

west  to  report  their  doings;  an  , Only  Mexicans  could 

trips  into  Sonora  were  secret  and  lUegsd.  ' But  the 

secure  a license  to  trap  on  these  Mexican  streams  ^ 

Mexicans  had  neither  the  enterprise  done  jn  this  region 

this  industry ; so  if  any  trapping  w ; were  usually 

.1  must  be  engaged  in  by  ahem a The  A“encans  of  some  sub- 

carrying  on  their  trapping  illegal  , .JLernino-  their  doings, 
terfuge,  so  they  were  naturally  re  men  reSearch  that  any 

Indeed,  it  is  only  recently  and  by  dmt  ot  muen  re  here  in 

considerable  light  has  been  thrown  up  skins  were  taken 

the  Southwest r yet  undoubtedly  mf^pb«Xrado  rivers  Among 
on  the  Gila,  the  Verde,  the  Salt,  and  ^%^edthe  streams,  or 
the  men  famous  in  the  fur  trade  » i PRobidoux  Sylvester 
traversed  the  soil  of  Arizona  are  - o Smith  “Pef-leg” 

and  James  Pattie,  Ewing  Young,  J^/^^fkilton  Sub- 
Smith,  “Old  Bill”  Williams,  David  E.  Jackson,  mnui 

Ictte,  Kit  Carson,  and  Pauline  Weaver. 

The  Fortunes  of  Sylvester  and  James  O.  P 

July  30,  1824,  Sylvester”^,  forty-two  years icfage,  and 

his  son  James,  a youth  of  twenty,  se  Bluffs  to  trap 

hundred  and  fourteen  other  men  from  Council  B^ns  to  P 
and  hunt,  and  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  New 
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Taking  a southwesterly  course  as  far  as  the  Platte  River  they 
ascended  this  stream  for  a short  time,  and  then  continuing  con- 
stantly in  a southwesterly  direction  crossed  the  state  of  Kansas, 
encountering  hostile  Indians,  grisley  bears,  and  countless  buffa- 
lo. They  crossed  the  Arkansas  River  and  still  traveling  steadily 
to  the  southwest  reached  Taos  on  October  26,  and  Sante  Fe  on 
November  5.  After  exciting  experiences  in  this  region,  they 
secured  a license  to  trap  throughout  the  Southwest.  Upon  leaving 
oante  Fe  the  expedition  broke  up  into  small  parties,  there  bein^ 
only  seven  men  in  the  company  to  which  the  Patties  were  at- 
tached. On  November  22  this  little  party  set  out  for  the  head- 
waters of  the  Gila.  They  trapped  up  and  down  its  various 
branches  with  great  success,  but  suffered  almost  unendurable 
nunger  ana  cold  much  of  the  time.  They  caught  many  beaver 
on  the  San  Pedro,  but  here  the  Indians  attacked  them  and  stole 

t !rn  h°T*'  The  tfap?ers  were  obli£ed  t0  cache  their  furs,  and 
bacb  m f^ar?h  of  the  Santa  Rita.  Copper  Mines,  in  south- 

wavTrftR  wher<Lthey  had  made  a brief  stop  on  their 

tl/  After  sufferinSs  more  terrible,  even,  than  any 

29  hdhertVXp.eriencedj  the^  cached  the  mines,  April 

of’hor^  ^attie  traveled  to  Santa  Fe  for  a new  supplv 

S00dV  anf  u?on  his  retur“  ™»t  in  search  of 

Place  and  ha^s^olefthem6  dia"S  diSC°Vered  the 

emnlov^f  a”d  7?  rema’?ed  for  some  months  now  in  the 

emploj  of  the  Copper  Mines.  Young  Pattie  had  a strong  desire 

pers  who^ad  'appl,n,f'-an(l'  Joininor  a company  of  French  trap- 
?«TthWa  hehl re  hat  W7  !e  !eft  his  father>  so  success- 
with  theFr^l  °f  the  mines-  and  vrent  down  the  Gila 

fcltl  "1™'  The  party  was  betrayed  and  attacked  by 
TW  « 8 Indians  and  all  killed  but  Pattie  and  two  others 

pers  undereanerA  S°°n  '\ in  ,with  another  stronS  band  of  trap! 
Ewin“  vl  American  leader— probably  the  veteran  trapper 

vE  ffir  j01,mn!  f0,rc7  the-V  3,1  burned  to  the  Indian 
. a d e hundred  of  the  Indians  in  a surprise  attack 
menedVm  reSti’>and  reeovered  ‘he  horses  stolen  fromthe  French! 
p'l  unS  I ®ttie  no"  trapped  with  his  new  party,  down  the 

dolm  to  thM®  S1aU  RiV,er  and  the  Verde’  and-  ^en  goS 

ao\\Ti  to  the  Colorado,  up  that  stream.  Thev  skirted  the  Grand 

croS:thTrked  ,the  S7  Juan  and  Grand  rivers;  and  there 
rr^rta!f8’  t7y  Struck  the  Platte.  From  the  Platte 
th!}i  , l “uth"ard  and  crossed  the  Arkansas  River  - reached 
the  R-‘°  liirande-  and  folloH-wl  this  river  down 
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But  now,  as  usual,  Pattie  was  met  by  disaster.  The  Gover- 
asserting  that  thev  had  trapped  without  a license,  took  all 
heir  tof  Daunted,  but  still  thirsting  for  travel  and  adventure, 
after  visiting  his  father,  who  had  continued  to  prosper  at  the 
mines,  Janies  set  out  on  a trading  trip  to  Sonora  late  in  August. 
Tie  took  a southwesterly  course,  visiting  various  cities  in  Sonora, 
and  going  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  California.  He  returned  by 
Chihuahua,  reaching  the  Copper  Mines  again,  November 
1826.  Meantime,  the  elder  Pattie  had  made  a mint  of  money 
bv  his  steady  and  skillful  operation  of  the  mines.  Young  Pattie 
made  two  or  three  short  but  eventful  trips  during  the  next  few 
mouths,  returning  always  to  the  mines.  In  April,  18-7,  Ur. 
Pattie  wanted  his  son  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  purchase 
goods  for  the  mines;  but  James  could  not  tear  himself  away 
from  the  facination  of  his  roving  and  adventurous  life.  So  a 
Spanish  clerk,  who  had  long  served  faithfully  under  Mr.  Pattie, 
was  sent  East,  with  $30,000  in  gold  to  secure  the  desired  sup- 
plies He  ran  awav  with  this  money;  and,  though  James  Pattie 
hurried,  first  to  Santa  Fe,  and  then  to  El  Paso,  and,  finally,  to 
Chihuahua  in  search  of  him,  the  money  was  never  recovered. 


It  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Pattie  either  to  purchase  the 
mines  or  give  them  up.  He  could  not  buy  them  outright  after 
his  loss;  and,  not  being  willing  to  return  to  the  United  States 
poorer  than  when  lie  left,  he  decided  that  his  only  hope  lay  in  an- 
other trapping  expedition.  Putting  their  all  into  equipment  for 
the  venture,  the  Patties  went  to  Santa  Fe  to  join  the  first 
company  of  trappers  that  should  set  out  from  there.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1827,  they  started  with  thirty  other  men  to  trap  on  the  Colo- 
rado River.  By  October  6 they  were  on  the  Gila.  From  the  first 
they  had  hard  luck.  They  caught  a good  many  beaver  but  at 
times  they  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  All  but  eight  with- 
drew from  Mr.  Pattie ’s  company.  These  eight  reached  the  Colo- 
rado, but  here  the  Indians  stole  all  of  their  horses.  Believing 
that  they  would  find  a Spanish  settlement  down  the  river,  they 
made  dugouts,  and  floated  toward  the  Gulf  of  California,  taking 
many  beaver  as  they  went.  They  had  repeated  encounters  with 
the  Indians  during*  the  next  five  or  six  weeks,  but  they  were 
successful  with  their  trapping. 

By  the  middle  of  February,  the  season  being  now  about  over, 
they  left  their  canoes  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  buried  their 
furs,  and  struck  westward  for  the  coast,  hoping  to  find  a Spanish 
settlement  at  no  great  distance.  The  extremity  of  their  suffering 
on  the  waterless,  parching  desert  between  the  Colorado  River  and 
San  Diego  cannot  adequately  be  described.  At  last,  about  the  mid- 
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die  of  March,  1928,  they  reached  the  mission  of  Catalina  They 
were  treated  with  suspicion  and  hostility;  taken  to  the  command- 

orncer  at  San  Diego,  and  thrown  into  prison ; and  here  the 
elder  Pattie  died  in  solitary  confinement,  denied,  even  in  his 
dying  hours,  the  presence  and  consolation  of  his  son.  After  Ion* 
imprisonment,  much  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  many  strange  ex°- 
penences,  James  was  at  last  released  and  permitted  to  go  on 
board  an  American  brig  that  chanced  to  put  in  at  Monterey. 
He  disembarked  at  San  Bias,  went  overland  to  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, and  after  laying  his  complaint  before  the  President  of  Mex- 
ico,  went  by  coach  to  Vera  Cruz.  At  Vera  Cruz  he  took  ship  to 
Xsew  Orleans;  and,  finally,  ascending  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio,  by  steamboat,  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  August  30,  1830  Here 
he  landed  and  returned  to  the  Kentucky  home  of  his  grand- 
parents,  broken  in  health,  spirit,  and  fortune. 

The  above  sketch  gives  a very  pale  conception  of  what  these 
f1611  jWrnl-  Searching  the  narrative  from  beginning 

to  end,  I find  that  James  Pattie  reports  eighteen  distant  engage- 
ments with  hostile  Indians  in  which  he  mentions  the  death  °of 
a score  of  his  companions  and  of  more  than  two  hundred  Indians 
These  engagements  are  sprinkled  through  the  story  as  freelv  and 
casually  as  a hunter  might  allude  to  the  experience  of  a day’s 
duck-hunting ; and  there  was  little  more  hesitation  or  compunc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  trappers  at  taking  the  life  of  a redman 
than  an  Arizona  boy  would  feel  at  shooting  into  a flock  of  quail, 
it  was  not  a question  of  live  and  let  live,  but  rather  of  kill  or 

1 A get  m this  narrative  fresh,  rough  pictures  of  the 
uttaio,  the  bear,  and  the  Indian  in  their  grim,  primeval  habitat 
and  setting.  Myriads  of  buffalo! 

4 ‘We  endeavored  to  prevent  their  running  among  our  pack 
mules,  but  it  was  in  vain.  They  scattered  them  in  every  direction 
over  the  plain ; and  though  we  rode  in  among  the  herd,  firm*  on 
them,  we  were  obliged  to  follow  them  an  hour  before  we  could 
separate  them  sufficiently  to  regain  our  mules.  After  much 
labor  we  collected  all,  with  the  exception  of  one  packed  with 
dry-goods,  which  the  crowd  drove  before  them.  The  remainder 
ot  the  day,  half  our  company  were  employed  as  a guard,  to  pre- 
vent a similar  occurrence.  When  we  encamped  for  the  night, 
some  time  was  spent  in  driving  the  buffaloes  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  our  camp”. 

And  grizzly  bears!  I should  not  have  believed  that  the  whole 
world  contained  so  many  as  this  band  of  pathfinders  ran  into, 
and  they  were  fierce  and  cruel.  In  a day’s  travel  Pattie  counted 
two  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  grizzly  bears 
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drink.  But  m the  AP/  Vithin  a few  hours  they  found  water, 
drank  its  warm  blood.  NVitnin  a ie  gtb  to 

From  this  time  antelope  were  abundant  the 

.»  io+Vi  Anvil  thev  were  again  destitute  oi  iooq. 

f easted  U°Th ey^’ere 'now  taSoted^nd  Jmadated  Late  on  the 

evening  of  the  13th,  young  Pattie  fahted  ^t  in  one  of  the 
cooked  and  eaten  for  supper.  An  otter  Then 

traps  provided  breakfast  and  SUPP^  0 days  pved  0n  that, 
they  killed  one  of  their  dogs  and  o y abundance, 

» r Mh ...» of  .10 

„ itK-^rasys  - - 

“pSo's  F«»l  N.n.tivo  i.  • 0I..010  Of  earl, 
at. venture  i»  the  Southwest  for  the  "“^orlhj 

corded,  unbelievable  as  much  as  the  storj  , niany  in- 

The  author  did  not  keep  a daily  journal , so  a 

aeeuraeies  oecur.  He  made  no  P«  enM,  ' was  only 

SSISVIdS  wA»rS  T.  the  hand-to-hand,  lit- 
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and-death  events  of  each  day,  and  what  he  wrote  he  had  to  re 
call  from  memory,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  scenes  and  events 
that  enter  into  the  account  precludes  the  possibility  of  deception 
with  respect  to  the  main  features  of  the  narrative  The  er 
penences  of  many  other  trappers  of  his  day  bear  corroborative 
testimony  too.  Aside  from  the  vivid  interest  of  the  narrative 

thesf1^  ttrUS’  33  f does,  with  a sort  of  rude,  primitive  power 
these  startling  pictures  of  life  at  the  dawn  of  civilization  in 

Sj“®s  "ow  50  hl?hl-v  civilized,  there  is  much  valuable  descrip- 
tion and  comment  m this  book.  It  is  curious  that  Pattie  gives  the 
names  of  almost  none  of  the  companions  who  shared  in  his 
trapping  expeditions.  No  doubt  several  of  them  are  men  fam- 

treme  vTtT  T*  deficiency  be  due  partly  to ex- 

treme  youth  and  inexperience  in  the  art  of  writing  but  no 

doubt,  it  is  partly  the  result  of  a sort  of  bumptious  and'egotistical 
personahty,  for  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  courage 
hardihood,  and  filial  devotion  of  the  writer,  the  personality 
revealed  is  not  an  attractive  one.  The  querulous  and  self-as- 
sertive spirit  displayed  so  often  in  the  story  gives  the  reader 
the  impression  that  this  young  American  was  vain  and  unduly 

TimoCthvepitt  a WaS  Wltten  0ut  at  the  «qnest  of  Rev. 

r*  bterary  man  of  some  distinction  in  that  dav 

soon  after  Pattie  returned  to  his  native  Kentucky  at  the  close 
of  his  strange  and  terrible  exploits,  and  was  published  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1831  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  future 

and  storm-toLd 


Jedediah  S.  Smith— “A  Knight  Errant  in  Buckskin” 


■ Early  m September,  1826,  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  only  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  but  already  one  of  the  most  famous ^ suc- 
cessful trappers  and  traders,  came  down  the  Virgin  River  to 

&VUDa  T WltlVth?  CoIorado  crossed  over  into  Arizona  and 
followed  the  east  bank  of  the  river  southward  for  four  days’  He 
was  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  modern  Needles.  He  was  then 

on° Arizona  soil^the  Ptf 'T***  «***»  M 
on  Arizona  soil,  the  Patties  having  been  the  first.  His  party  of 

fifteen  had  been  short  of  food,  and  had  suffered  great  hardships 

so,  as  the  Indians  were  friendly  and  had  abundance  of  food  he 

remained  here  on  the  Colorado  fifteen  days  waitinl  for  hi?  men 

to  rest  and  recover  their  strength.  He  also  secured  more  ho^s 
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K n“  he  ™ «„«  before  the 
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tbc  spring  he  attempted  t00  deep ; five  of  the  horses 

back  to  Salt  Lake.  But  tne  sno  nerisbed  Returning 

starved  ta  death  and  »*-]7“TS.  «» 

to  the  valley,  and  lea\i  g muies  he  crossed  the  Sierras 

these  two,  and  seven  horses “f  to  ei  ’ht  feet  deep.  Twenty 

in  eight  days,  over  snow  fro  ^ Krnr<*ht  him  to  Great  Salt 

days  more  across  the  veA tUhe  rest  having 

Lake.  Only  one  horse  and  one  mu  » the  other  the  animals 
furnished  food  for  the  men  continent  by  the 

pave  out.  Smith  was  the  £^t  man  to  cro^  tne  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

nort^est^ou^e,  and^htTpatties  the  first  to  cross  the  southern 
"“'smith  arrived  at  the 

in  June,  met  his  partners,  left  Julv  13  th,  1827,  set  out 

to  bring  across  the  mountains  a 'COUrse  he  had  taken 

with  nineteen  men  to  return  b>’ sam^eou^  ^ ^ ^ Cali. 

the  previous  year  with  the  puip  >f  J ^ he  had  stayed 

fornia.  The  Indians  in  Aram,™  friendly  as  before;  but 
fifteen  days  the  previous  y«^.  ^ned  as  fr^  the  Colo- 

after  three  day  s stop,  as  Smith  j P attacked  them  when 

rado  on  a raft,  the  Indians  re  . j_-ded  ^en  men.  Smith 

they  were  at  the  greatest  disadvanta  surviving  members  of 

made  all  haste  across  the  desert  wit  and  privatioll  before 

the  expedition  suffering  terri  . some  provisions,  and 

they  reached  San  Gabriel.  Hare! hesec^ ed: sorne.^^  ^ go 

leaving  two  of  bis  band,  eitbe  fjn(i  his  men  on  tbe 

with  the  seven  who  remained,  procwd^n  ^ dcslitute  a3 

Stanislaus.  V,'  hen  he  reached  > hadly  by  the  Mexican 
he  was.  They  had,  moreover,  e before  the  governor  of  the 
authorities.  Smith  was  now  v .dignities  which  he  over- 
llpper  Province.  After  delays  a “ displayed  by  James 

came  in  a very  different  spirit  ^J^Xwed  to  get  the 
Pattie  under  similar  circumstances,  h mitted  to  leave 

necessary  supplies  for  his  expedition,  and  was  pe 

California. 
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It  was  now  winter,  and  to  cross  the  mountains  and  return  to 
the  Salt  Lake  region  was  impossible.  There  were  twenty-one 
men  in  the  combined  party.  Moving  slowly  up  to  the  northwest 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  they  crossed  the  Oregon  border, 
and  by  July  13,  were  on  the  Umpqua  River,  only  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  Willamette.  Here  fearful  disaster  fell  upon  them. 
Monday  morning,  July  16,  Smith  had  set  out  from  camp  early, 
as  he  often  did,  to  look  for  a good  road  for  the  day’s  advance. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  Umpquas  had  been  friendly,  but  Smith  had 
been  away  from  camp  only  a short  time  when  the  entire  band 
of  Indians  with  whom  they  had  been  dealing  for  some  days  fell 
suddenly  upon  the  trappers  and  slaughtered  all  but  two — Tur- 
ner and  Black — and  carried  off  all  the  horses  and  furs.  Smith 
and  his  two  men  escaped  northward,  reaching  Fort  Vancouver 
in  August,  1828.  Vigorous  measures  were  taken  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin, of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  to  recover  Smith’s 
horses,  furs  and  effects,  and  the  effort  was  successful.  This 
just  and  generous  man  bought  the  recovered  furs  for  $20,000, 
paying  with  a draft  on  London.  So,  notwithstanding  this  grim 
massacre,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  from  August,  1826,  to 
August,  1828,  indescribable  misfortunes  and  sufferings  had  dog- 
ged their  footsteps — for  those  who  survived  the  expedition  was 
profitable. 

I cannot  follow  in  detail  the  fortunes  of  this  noble  and  re- 
sourceful young  pathfinder.  I have  recounted  with  some  parti- 
cularity this  typical  fragment  from  his  crowded  and  perilous 
life  because  it  has  to  do  with  his  deeds  in  Arizona.  But  Jede- 
diah  Smith  is  so  completely  a hero,  so  adequately  the  type  of 
man  that  America  delights  to  honor,  is  so  truly  a figure  of 
national  importance,  that  I may  be  pardoned  if  I attempt 
to  sketch  his  portrait.  As  his  name  indicates,  he  came  of  New 
England  and  Puritan  Stock.  The  boy  had  secured  a fairly 
good  education,  and,  being  one  of  a family  of  fourteen  children, 
had  early  learned  to  look  to  himself  for  support.  At  about  the 
time  he  came  of  age,  he  was  seized  with  a strong  desire  to  try 
his  fortunes  in  the  new  and  adventurous  regions  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Just  how  early  he  began  his  life  as  a trader  and 
trapper  is  left  in  some  obscurity.  But  we  have  very  definite 
accounts  of  his  career  after  the  spring  of  1822,  when  he  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age. 

In  June,  1822,  William  Ashley,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  of  the  American  fur-traders,  was  taking  a company 
of  one  hundred  trappers  up  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  River, 
there  to  engage  in  trapping  for  a period  of  three  years.  Young 
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&nd  ten  7°u“,-  jter  to  his  partner,  Henry,  “ d {or  volun- 
word  of  the  di  Yellowstone.  As^le- , £ miles  of 

him  at  the  mou  essao>e  through  the  hun  present  him- 

§S^g|SSIS|2. 

SSKssHSssM* 

ley,  having  ma  Sublette  and  Jackson.  0£  as- 

two  of  his  partne  , “Knight  in  buckskin  . char- 

Smith  was,  truly,  a extraordinary  character, 

soeiates  unite  in  Prf ^ f J1Scourage,  honesty  and  .energy, 

lie  had  the  complete  resp^  ^ cfvilizecl  communities^ 
vice-ridden  associates.  was  liberal  m his  & the 

ttssa^rt 

never  shirked  responsibility  or  sp  hardship  and  dan=e  . 
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Not  only  was  Jedediah  Smith  a great  explorer — covering  a 
wider  range  of  Western  America  than  any  other  traveler  of  his 
time,  but  he  was  an  accurate  observer.  He  made  valuable  notes, 
which  he  transmitted  to  proper  authorities  in  the  East;  and 
was  preparing  to  publish  an  atlas  of  the  regions  that  he  knew 
at  first  hand,  and  that  he  had  mapped.  Ilis  notes  and  journals 
were  replete  with  valuable  information  gathered  from  the  re- 
gions that  he  had  traversed.  It  was  his  intention  to  collate 
and  publish  this  material.  His  death  made  this  impossible,  and, 
unfortunately,  though  the  material  wras  arranged  and  prepared 
for  publication  after  his  death,  it  was  burned  in  a St.  Louis  fire. 

This  great  trapper,  traveler,  and  Christian  gentleman  was 
not  permitted  long  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  the  little  fortune 
that  he  had  acquired  through  such  toil  and  tribulation.  At 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  killed  by  Comanche  Indians 
on  the  Cimarron  River.  He  was  conducting  a great  caravan 
across  the  plains  to  Sante  Fe  to  take  advantage  of  the  fine  op- 
portunity then  open  for  trade.  In  was  Summer;  the  weather 
was  very  hot,  and  there  was  a terrible  drouth.  For  days  his 
company  could  find  no  water-hole  or  stream.  The  animals  were 
perishing ; and  the  men  were  becoming  delirious.  When  hope  was 
almost  at  an  end,  Smith  detached  himself  from  his  party  and 
rode  off  in  a last  desperate  search  for  water.  He  came  to  the 
Cimarron  and  saw  that  water  could  be  had  by  scooping  out  the 
sand ; but  just  as  he  was  kneeling  to  drink,  the  Indians  who  had 
been  waiting  their  chance  attacked.  He  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  toward  them.  The  Indians  succeeded  in  frightening  Smith’s 
horse  so  that  it  turned,  and,  having  him  now  at  a disadvantage, 
they  shot  him  in  the  shoulder.  He  turned  and  shot,  killing  the 
chief,  but  the  Indians  closed  in  on  him  and  killed  him  with 
their  spears.  The  rest  of  the  caravan  survived. 

At  Sante  Fe,  they  learned  how  their  leader  had  met  his 
end.  “As  it  happened,  a company  of  Mexican  traders  came  in 
just  at  the  same  time,  having  in  their  possession  a rifle  and  a 
brace  of  silver-mounted  pistols,  which  Peter  Smith  at  once  recog- 
nized as  the  property  of  his  brother.  The  traders  had  pur- 
chased them  of  a war  party  of  Comanches,  who  related  how  they 
had  seen  a solitary  horseman  approach  the  Cimarron,  how  he 
had  first  watered  his  horse  and  then  slaked  his  own  thirst,  how 
they  had  watched  closely  for  a time  and  then  rushed  upon  him 
and  killed  him.” 


***** 
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“Old  Bill”  Williams 

NOtWitS-ndS  Bin  bekeft 

Moleliiscdek,  he  see  ■ ither  beginning  of  ri  and 

without  descent,  ha^mo  be  ^ born  in*™  in  tbe 

«*•”.  U I"  HUed  by  the  Indians  and  was 

that  ‘‘^wablf'ebad  been  adopted  into  '^^^ce  in  k drunken 
mountains.  II ; “ uaw  of  this  tribe.  But  once  m result  0f 

y s—  - “ 

pine  trunk,  and  his  legs  crosses  motmtameer,  his  snow 

’snow,  reclined  the  ^ure  of  the  old  wen-known  hunting^t 

capped  head  bent  over  his  brea  tber.stained  about  him, 

of  fringed  elk-skm  hung  stitt  M ^ around. 

and  his  rifle,  packs,  and  traps,  ) d tbe  body,  and  found 

..  .assa-S*?®  sr-- %H£E 

leather1  watfand'  dark  stajns  about  it,  showed  he  ^betker  to 
wound  before  his  death , natural  decay  ot  a0e,  -nT;i 

«4  - »“r  B,u 

liams.” 
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Securely  as  he  has  implanted  his  name  in  Arizona,  it  seems 
impossible  to  trace  his  footsteps,  or  identify  his  activities  so  far 
as  they  had  to  do  with  this  state.  I find  no  particular  account 
of  any  of  his  trapping  experiences  in  Arizona,  though  he  un- 
doubtedly trapped  its  streams  and  roamed  its  mountains  many 
times.  Bill  Williams  was  an  eccentric  figure — a “lone  wolf.” 
Bands  of  trappers  would  meet  him  everywhere  from  British 
America  to  the  Colorado  and  the  Gila,  and  he  rarely  remained 
long  in  the  company  of  other  trappers.  His  success  as  a trapper 
was  phenomenal,  and  his  skill  in  either  evading  or  fighting  the 
Indians  the  marvel  of  the  West.  For  months  at  a time  he  would 
hide  himself  away  in  mountain  fastnesses  from  white  men,  but 
periodically  would  return  to  Taos,  or  some  mountain  rendezvous 
with  a fortune  in  furs.  His  packs  being  disposed  of,  and  the 
fortune  lost  in  gambling,  reckless  sprees,  and  openhanded,  spec- 
tacular generosity,  he  would  borrow  enough  money  to  secure  new 
pack  animals,  and  with  knife,  rifle,  and  traps,  would  again  take 
his  solitary  way  to  his  unknown  haunts.  He  was  sure  to  re- 
appear again,  and  always  loaded  'with  peltry. 

Almost  every  hunter  or  trapper  of  that  time  who  kept  a 
journal  or  left  a record  of  any  kind  had  something  to  say  about 
#“01d”  Bill  Williams.  These  snap-shots  are  about  all  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  One  of  the  most  frightful  and  disastrous  ex- 
periences in  all  the  terrible  history  of  the  West  was  that  of 
Fremont’s  Fourth  Expedition  in  1848.  Bill  Williams  was  Fre- 
mont’s guide  on  this  occasion,  and  well  would  it  have  been  for 
all  concerned  if  Fremont  had  heeded  the  old  mountaineer,  in- 
stead of  persisting  in  his  own  course  and  ignoring  the  wishes  of 
his  guide.  One  of  the  surviving  members  of  that  expedition 
left  a diary  in  which  is  this  etching  of  his  companion : 

“Bill  Williams  was  the  most  successful  trapper  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  best  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  habits  of  the 
wild  tribes  among  and  near  whom  he  spent  his  adventurous 
life.  He  first  came  to  the  West  as  a sort  of  missionary  to  the 
Osages.  But  “Old  Bill”  laid  aside  his  Christianity  and  took  up 
his  rifle  and  came  to  the  mountains.  He  had  ingratiated  him- 
self into  the  favor  of  several  tribes;  he  had  two  or  three  squaws 
among  the  Utahs,  and  spoke  their  language  and  also  that  of  sev- 
eral other  tribes.” 

“He  was  a dead  shot  with  a rifle,  though  he  always  shot 
with  a ‘double  wabble’;  he  never  could  hold  his  gun  still,  yet 
his  ball  went  always  to  the  spot  on  a single  shot.  Though  a 
most  indefatigable  walker,  he  never  could  walk  on  a straight  line, 
but  went  staggering  along,  first  on  one  side  and  then°on  the 
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. ne  was  an  expert  horseman;  scarce  a horse  or  mule 
Oiher.  , • xt p rode  leaning  forward  upon  the  pommel, 

r0U!VnSr?fle  Wore Itat  stirrups  ridiculously  short,  and  his 
r^h  ^rubbed  up  to  his  knees,  leaving  his  legs  bare  even  in 
brceche  ,veather  He  wore  a loose  monkey-jacket  or  a buck- 

his  tout  ensemble  exceedingly  ludicrous. 

Kit  Carson  First  Wins  His  Spurs  in  Arizona 


Kit  Carson  was  the  beau  ideal  of  the  hunters  ana  trappers 
of  the  West  His  name  stands  highest  and  his  fame  shines  far  - 
est  among  all  the  men  of  the  mountains  and  plains  He  was  born 

per  Mines,  and  interpreter  to  a trader 

huahua;  for  Kit  early  learned  to  speak  Span .. — ® 

little  cash  reward  for  these  employments;  and  he  sUll  earnesUy 
yearned  for  the  career  of  a hunter  and  trapper.  By  this  time 
he  had  become  an  expert  rifleman,  but  he  was  undersized  a 
Sr in  appearance,  Mcri  ne.tber  Ihcn.n.r 
afterward,  either  in  feature  or  physique,  did  Kit  Carson  possess 
any  of  the  outward  qualities  of  the  hero  or  the  beau. 

But  when  he  was  twenty,  his  time  came ; and,  once  having 
found  his  true  element,  he  rose  rapidly  to  fame  an  ; 

Within  a few  vears  he  became  the  most  feared,  the  most  re 
spected,  and  most  admired  trapper,  Indian  ^bto  /ind  scout  m 
America.  He  was  fearless,  resourceful,  ^domitable.  H.^  ^ skill 
with  fire-arms,  his  cool  daring,  his  das  . , , 

kindness  of  heart  and  trustworthiness  of  character  made  him  a 
national  figure  before  he  reached  middle  life  InJ-h®SPf‘^  ® 
1829  Carson  had  the  good  forune  to  be  admitted  to J*®  famous 
party  of  forty  trappers  that  the  veteran  leader  Ewin  ^oun 
organized  to  go  to  the  beaver  streams  of  Arizona;  first,  to  take 
vengeance  on  a band  of  Apache  Indians  who  had  a short  time 
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before  attacked  a party  of  young  men  on  their  way  to  the  Colo- 
rado River,  and,  second,  to  conduct  a profitable  trapping  expedi- 
tion  on  the  Arizona  streams.  ^5  1 UI 

. t-As,.lt  w°uld  not  do  to  let  the  Mexican  authorities  know  his 

for  thflMt^°S?ftled  W Party  northward>  as  if  he  were  bound 
tor  the  United  States;  but,  as  soon  as  he  dared,  he  turned  to  the 

2T»t  ?,a;*ed  throu"h  Zuni,  and  coming  to  the  headwaters 

tra?  kimw  ft  C8me  U'rU  tLe  Apaehes  and  led  them  into  a 
tiap,  killing  fifteen,  wounding  many,  and  routing  the  rest  The 

party  now  proceeded  to  trap  down  the  Salt  River,  then  up  the 

Sr  flanks  t0  ^ stream-  The  Apaches  hung  upon 

awav  with  Ws!s  m°,  t !6lr  camp  now  and  then,  and  making 

the  Llfof  ?^“dtwa“deS  t ^ 

si 

harl  stn?  and  secure  new  traps  to  replace  those  the  Indians 
VaHe?  rbaHlrnfa0  rrthpIf  “““S  °Ut  for  the  Sacramento 

head?d  for  rif  f K Caraon  was  a member  of  the  party 

entire  expeddion°rma’  ^ Ewing  Y°UDg’  the  leader  of  the 

nJT  scare,e>  and  water  still  more  scarce.  Having 
killed  three  deer  and  made  water-bags  of  their  skins  for  four 

than  thh'V ,marcbed  to  the  northwest  without  other  food  or  water 
than  what  they  carried  with  them.  At  the  end  of  four  da  vs 
they  came  to  water  and  here  rested  two  days.  Four  davs  more 

the\Urnfer  8 rC  ,-hlrSt  brou°ht  them  to  the  Grand  Canvon  and 
Ind3ans-  They  bought  an  old  mare  from  the  Mm 
hates  killed  and  ate  her;  and  a little  later  secured  a small  sup- 
pl}  of  corn  and  beans  from  another  band  of  Mohaves  Thev 
now  made  their  way  over  much  the  same  route  that  Smith  had 

mentoRiver°  °TVeT  r ^ ?abrie1’  aud  My  t o tlm  Sacra 
advent.fnl  f -/n  Indian  fl°hts'  and  « hunting  and  trapping 
and  tatelligence  rS°n  amP'e  evidence  of  his  valor,  energy, 

trin  Vew  TrCCeSSfUl  SeaSOn’  the  Part-V  started  on  the  return 

Los  Angles  " At'this^dafe  !'outh'''ard  b-v  the  Uttle  pueblo  of 
°eies:  tills  PIace  they  had  serious  trouble  with  the 

Mexican  authorities,  and  the  entire  companv  narrowlv  e^aped 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  their  treacherous  enemies 

r fSCape,  tIlrou?h  tlle  prompt  action  of  Mr.  Youn<»  and  the 
sobriety  and  steadiness  of  Kit  Carson,  thev  marched  strait 

thL  retralint  ti  RlVer'  They  traPped  down  t0  the  Gulf;  and 
en,  retracing  their  course  as  far  as  the  Gila  they  tranned  all 

the  way  up  that  stream  to  the  San  Pedro.  HerfafusS  on 
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these  Arizona  expeditions,  they  encountered  hostile  Apaches, 
amTthis  time  it  was  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  savages  for 
the  trappers  intercepted  them  as  they  were  dashing  northward 
with  a herd  of  two  hundred  stampeded  horses  that  they  had 
stolen  in  Sonora.  The  Indians  were  put  to  flight,  and  Young 
appropriated  as  many  of  the  horses  as  he  needed  to  replace  his 
own  jaded  animals,  killed  two  of  them  for  food  and  turned  the 
rest  loose  to  roam  the  country.  They  continued  their  trapping 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Copper  Mines.  As  they  had  been  at 
work  all  this  time  without  a license  from  the  Mexican  governor 
an  illegal  procedure— Mr.  Young  left  his  furs  hidden  at  the 
copper  mines  and  went  to  Santa  Pe  to  get  a license  to  trade 
among  the  Indians  about  the  Copper  Mines.  Having  secured 
the  desired  license,  he  returned  to  the  mines,  got  -is  iurs,  v?o tm 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  and  proceeded  to  Taos,  reaching 
that  place  in  April,  1830,  almost  exactly  one  year  from  the  time 
the  expedition  had  left  there. 

So  far  as  I know,  Kit  Carson  never  trapped  in  Arizona 
again  after  this,  though  during  the  next  seven  years  he  did  hunt, 
and  trap,  and  fight  Indians  all  through  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
By  1840  he  was  a national  figure,  and  his  deeds  belong  to  the 
Nation  rather  than  to  any  particular  region. 


Later  Famous,  Infamous,  and  Tragic  Expeditions 


In  August,  1831,  David  E.  Jackson  left  Santa  Fe  with  eleven 
men,  and  eighteen  mules— five  of  the  seven  pack-mules  being 
loaded  with  Mexican  silver  dollars— to  purchase  mules  m Cali- 
fornia for  the  eastern  market.  He  went  by  the  Copper  Mines, 
the  presidio  of  Tucson,  the  Pima  villages  on  the  Gila,  and  down 
the  Gila  to  the  Colorado.  He  did  not  get  as  large  a number  of 
animals  as  he  had  planned  to  buy,  but  he  secured  six  hundred 
mules  and  one  hundred  horses  and  arrived  with  them  at  the  Colo- 
rado River  without  serious  mishap  in  June,  1832  But,  as  the 
river  was  running  bank  high,  he  lost  a number  of  the  animals  m 
crossing.  The  party  returned  to  New  Mexico  by  the  same  route 
that  was  taken  on  the  trip  West. 
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Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Gatewood 

Services  Ignored 

By  Anton.  Mazzanovich, 

(Author  of  4 ‘ Trailing  Geronimo”  and  other  stories.) 

Copyright,  1926. 

For  a number  of  years  there  has  been  much  dispute  as  to 
whom  had  the  best  claim  to  the  honor  of  bringing  about  the 
surrender  of  Geronimc,  chief  of  the  Chiricahua  Apaches.  Some 
interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  in  my  book,  “Trailing 
Geronimo.”  I am  a veteran  of  the  Apache  campaigns  in  the 
southwest,  and  served  with  the  Sixth  U.  S.  Cavalry  in  1881-1882. 
I was  boss  of  pack  train  and  scout  at  Fort  Grant,  Arizona,  Col- 
onel Shafter  of  the  First  Infantry  commanding.  I also  served 
during  the  Indian  raid  of  1885,  with  Captain  James  F.  Black’s 
company  of  New  Mexico  rangers. 

The  credit  for  bringing  Geronimo  in  for  the  last  time  belongs 
to  Lieut.  Charles  B.  Gatewood,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
others  were  cited,  or  received  medals  from  this  government  pur- 
porting to  be  for  service  rendered  in  connection  with  the  sur- 
render of  Geronimo  in  the  fall  of  1886,  or  for  inducing  Geronimo 
to  meet  General  Miles  at  Skeleton  Canyon,  Arizona,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surrendering. 

Lieutenant  Gatewood,  to  my  knowledge,  was  never  given 
credit  for  the  part  he  so  courageously  played  in  inducing  Gero- 
nimo to  meet  General  Miles  at  Skeleton  Canyon.  In  Miles’ 
“Personal  Recollections”  the  barest  mention  is  made  of  Lieu- 
tenant Gatewood’s  name,  and  no  credit  whatever  is  given  him 
for  his  daring  and  courageous  act.  Nor  does  Miles  make  any 
mention  that  Gatewood’s  influence  with  Geronimo  was  the  one 
strong  point  which  prevailed  in  inducing  the  Apache  chief  to 
surrender. 

In  July,  1886,  General  Miles  decided  to  send  a message  to 
Geronimo  and  Natchez,  if  possible,  demanding  their  surrender 
and  promising  removal  to  some  place  in  the  east,  together  with 
their  families,  but  stipulating  that  their  final  disposition  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

By  reason  of  his  long  and  varied  experience  with  the  Chi- 
ricahua and  Warm  Spring  tribes  of  Apaches,  and  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  Geronimo,  Natchez,  and  every  member  of 
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band,  Lieut.  Charles  B.  Gatewood  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry 
chosen  to  conduct  the  expedition.  Two  friendly  Chiri- 


Miles  instructed  Gatewood  not  to  go  near  the  hostiles  with 
less  than  25  soldiers  as  escort.  He  was  also  given  unlimited 
authority  to  call  upon  any  of  the  several  commands  then  in  the 
field  for  his  escort.  However,  in  every  instance  none  ol  the 
commands  encountered  could  spare  25  men.  Gatewood,  there- 
fore continued  along  without  an  escort.  Nothing  definite  was 
known  as  to  the  location  of  the  hostiles,  so  the  command  headed 
for  Lawton’s  column.  (Captain  AY.  H.  Lawton,  later  a genera 
and  killed  in  the  Philippines,  to  whom  Miles  gave  most  ot  the 
credit  for  the  capture  of  Geronimo).  Lawton’s  column  was 
known  to  be  operating  several  hundred  miles  down  in  Old  jMex- 
ieo.  The  third  week  in  August  definite  news  was  received  that 
Geronimo  was  near  Fronteras.  Gatewood,  with  his  party,  left 
Lawton’s  command,  and,  traveling  light,  pushed  on  to  Fronteras, 
making  over  seventv  miles  that  day  over  very  rough  country. 
At  Fronteras,  Gatewood  had  some  difficulty  with  the  Mexican 
commandante,  who  tried  to  prevent  him  from  following  Gero- 
nimo, claiming  that  he,  himself,  was  entitled  to  first  chance  at 
inducing  Geronimo  to  surrender.  By  a clever  ruse  Gatewood 
eluded  him,  and  continued  on  at  a rapid  pace,  first  having  bor- 
rowed some  soldiers  from  Lieutenant  Wilder  s command,  which 
was  at  Fronteras.  As  he  advanced,  the  trail  continued  to  grow 
fresher,  and  near  the  big  bend  of  the  Bavispe  River,  Sonora 
Mexico,  the  two  Indian  scouts,  Martine  and  Kayitah,  located 
Geronimo’s  camp,  which  they  entered  and  delivered  Miles  mes- 
sage. Geronimo  sent  back  word  that  he  would  talk  with  Gate- 
wood  only.  Natchez  added  the  assurance  that  he  would  be  safe 
in  coming  to  a conference,  provided  Gatewood  s party  did  not 
start  trouble.  It  being  too  late  that  day  to  do  anything,  Gate- 
wood’s party  made  camp.  That  night  Lawton’s  scouts  under 
Lieut.  R.  A.  Brown,  joined  the  party. 

At  daylight,  Geronimo  sent  word  that  Brown  and  his  outfit, 
as  well  as  any  other  troops  that  might  have  arrived  during  the 
night,  must  stay  within  the  limit  of  Gatewood’s^  camp,  while 
Gatewood  should  go  ahead  several  miles  to  the  conference.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  Gatewood  entered  the  hostile  camp  with  his 
two  Indian  scouts,  the  two  interpreters,  and  one  or  two  of 
Wilder’s  troopers. 
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After  much  handshaking  all  around  and  the  usual  saluta- 
tions, which  included  a request  from  the  Indians  for  smokes 
and  drinks,  the  council  got  down  to  real  business.  Geronimo 
gave  Gatewood  to  understand  that  they  certainly  would  not  sur- 
render on  any  such  terms,  and  give  up  the  whole  southwest  to 
a race  of  intruders,  but  he  and  his  band  would  fight  to  the  last 
ditch. 

Things  began  to  assume  a very  serious  aspect,  as  the 
Apaches  had  worked  themselves  into  a state  of  high  excitement, 
and  the  least  overt  act  would  have  precipitated  a fight.  But 
Lieutenant  Gatewood  was  a keen,  sagacious  and  diplomatic  of- 
ficer, and  thoroughly  understood  the  Apache  character.  He 
then  “played  his  trump  card”  which  was  the  information  that 
all  the  peaceful  Chiricahuas,  including  all  the  relatives  of  Gero- 
nimo, Natchez  and  most  of  the  band,  had  already  been  sent  to 
Florida.  This  was,  indeed,  a complete  surprise,  and  a most  par- 
alyzing blow  to  Geronimo,  and  resulted  in  reopening  the  entire 
pow-wow,  the  matter  being  discussed  pro  and  con  at  consider- 
able length.  In  fact,  Geronimo  wanted  to  talk  all  night,  but 
Gatewood  flatly  refused.  He  said  that  he  and  his  men  must 
have  some  sleep.  At  last  Geronimo  said  he  would  give  Gate- 
wood  his  final  decision  in  the  morning,  so  the  lieutenant  returned 
to  his  own  camp. 

In  the  meantime,  Lawton  had  arrived  in  camp  and  was 
informed  of  that,  had  taken  place  at  the  conference.  In  the 
morning,  the  picket  passed  the  word  that  Lieutenant  Gatewood 
was  wanted  by  Geronimo.  The  lieutenant  went  several  hundred 
yards  and  met  Geronimo  and  Natchez,  where  he  was  forced  to 
go  over  a full  and  complete  description  of  General  Miles.  At 
its  conclusion,  Geronimo  agreed  to  meet  Miles  at  Skeleton  Can- 
yon, Arizona,  and  surrender,  but  first  stipulated  certain  condi- 
tions to  govern  their  march  to  United  States  soil,  namely : that 
the  Indians  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  arms,  and  have  the 
privilege  of  the  soldiers’  camps,  and  that  Gatewod  should  per- 
sonally accompany  them.  Gatewood  agreed  to  do  this,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Captain  Lawton.  Lawton  agreed  to  all  these 
arrangements,  and  the  rest  of  the  hostile  Apaches  came  in  close 
to  the  camp  of  the  soldiers. 

The  next  day  the  entire  outfit  started  for  the  border.  En 
route  the  Indians  on  several  occasions  became  suspicious  of  the 
troops,  and  were  ready  at  almost  any  moment  to  stampede  for 
the  hills.  Gatewood,  however,  reassured  them,  and  after  con- 
siderable difficulty  the  Apaches  were  calmed,  mainly  because 
of  their  faith  in  the  integrity  of  Lieutenant  Gatewood. 
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In  about  eleven  days  they  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  in  Skele- 
tal canyon.  Miles,  however,  was  slow  in  making  his  appear- 
ance. Natchez  was  yet  suspicious,  and  Miles’  delay  caused  great 
anxiety  lest  negotiations  fall  through  after  all.  Natchez  made 
his  camp  several  miles  out  in  the  mountains,  and  refused  to 
come  in  with  the  others.  Finally  Gatewood,  at  Geronimo’s  sug- 
gestion, went  with  the  chief  to  Natchez’  camp,  where  together 
they  finally  persuaded  him  to  come  in  and  meet  General  Miles. 

Miles  reaffirmed  the  terms  of  surrender,  just  as  they  had 
been  delivered  by  Gatewood,  whereupon  Geronimo  turned  and 
complimented  him  highly  upon  having  told  the  exact  truth.  The 
formal  surrender  was  then  accomplished  and  Geronimo  and 
Natchez  accompanied  General  Miles  and  his  ambulance  to  Fort 
Bowie.  The  rest  of  Geronimo’s  people  traveled  to  Bowie  in  one 
day,  a distance  of  eighty  miles,  while  the  command  under  Law- 
ton  occupied  three  days. 

The  writer  received  from  0.  M.  Boggess,  superintendent  of 
the  Mescalero  Indian  agency  in  New’  Mexico,  the  following 
statement  made  by  the  two  old  Indian  scouts,  Kayitah  and  Mar- 
tine,  in  which  they  gave  their  version  of  the  surrender  of  Geron- 
imo in  1S86,  which  was  published  in  the  Associated  Press. 

The  Indian  uprisings  in  the  southwest  in  the  early  eighties, 
led  by  old  Chief  Geronimo,  are  well  known,  yet  but  few-  realize 
that  on  the  Mescalero  reservation  in  southern  New  Mexico,  live 
the  two  old  scouts,  both  full  blooded  Indians,  who  w7ere  most  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  surrender  of  the  old  chief  in  1886. 
These  scouts  are  Martine  and  Kayitah,  two  leading  Indians  of 
the  Mescalero  reservation.  The  two  scouts,  now’  69  and  70  years 
of  age,  were  called  in  to  the  headquarters  of  the  agency  recently 
and  their  version  of  the  surrender  of  Geronimo  was  made  a mat- 
ter of  record  by  the  Indian  agent,  0.  M.  Boggess. 

After  several  years  of  depredations,  wilich  had  cost  the 
government  approximately  a thousand  lives  and  forty  million 
dollars,  Geronimo  with  39  of  his  followers  had  escaped  into  old 
Mexico. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  was  in  command  of  the  army 
of  the  southwest,  called  Martine  and  Kayitah  into  conference, 
asking  them  to  go  into  Mexico  writh  Lieutenant  Gatewood,  find 
Geronimo  and  try  to  persuade  him  to  surrender.  They  were  to 
trll  Geronimo,  however,  that  he  must  serve  a term  in  prison 
when  he  came  back  to  the  United  States. 

Martine  and  Kayitah  agreed  to  go,  and  w’ith  Lieutenant 
Gatewood,  an  interpreter  named  George  Wratton,  and  a packer 
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in  charge  of  the  trip,  they  entered  Mexico,  traveling  first  to 
Pronteras,  Sonora,  where  a detachment  of  United  States  troops 
was  located.  Here  they  were  told  that  two  Indian  women  had 
visited  the  camp,  claiming  that  they  brought  a message  from 
Geronimo  that  he  would  consider  surrendering.  The  troops 
doubted  the  truth  of  their  statement,  however,  and  paid  no  heed 
to  them.  It  developed  later  that  the  two  women  were  Mrs. 
Hugh  Coonie,  who  is  still  a resident  of  Mescalero,  and  Mrs.  De- 
Jonah,  who  is  dead.  The  scouts  and  their  party  stayed  in  Pron- 
teras over  night,  and  were  joined  there  by  ten  soldiers  from  the 
army  camp.  For  two  days  they  traveled  toward  the  Bavispe 
river  close  on  the  heels  of  the  Geronimo  band. 

On  the  third  morning  Martine  and  Kayitah  were  sent  out 
alone  to  overtake  the  band  and  to  attempt  to  have  a conference 
with  Geronimo. 

“At  2:00  o’clock  that  afternoon  we  sighted  their  camp,” 
say  the  two  scouts.  “Armed  men  were  picketing  the  outposts 
of  the  camp  and  we  learned  that  they  had  a heated  discussion 
as  to  whether  we  should  be  shot  or  not.”  However,  Kayitah  had 
a cousin  with  the  Geronimo  party,  who  recognized  him,  and 
without  permission  from  Geronimo,  he  called  to  the  scouts  asking 
why  they  had  come.  When  they  replied  that  they  were  mes- 
sengers from  General  Miles  and  Lieutenant  Gatewood,  the  old 
chief  allowed  them  to  enter  the  camp. 

“We  talked  over  the  reasons  for  which  he  had  come,  and 
Geronimo  finally  agreed  to  surrender.  He  cooked  some  mescal, 
and  from  this  he  took  a lump  about  the  size  of  a man’s  heart, 
squeezed  it  together,  wrapped  it  up  and  bade  us  take  it  to  Lieu- 
tenant Gatewood.” 

This,  the  scouts  declare,  was  a token  of  his  sincerity,  and 
when  Gatewood  received  the  token  he  divided  it  among  his  men, 
who  ate  it  between  slices  of  bread.  The  soldiers  were  very  happy, 
says  Martine,  for  they  knew  by  this  token  that  Geronimo  was 
in  earnest  in  his  promise  to  end  the  Indian  wars. 

Martine  took  the  mescal  to  Gatewood  and  Kayitah  stayed 
with  Geronimo.  Next  morning  Martine  led  Gatewood  to  Gero- 
nimo’s  camp,  but  some  distance  out  they  were  met  by  the  Gero- 
nimo party,  led  by  Kayitah.  Geronimo  shook  hands  with  the 
soldiers,  and  offered  his  guns  to  Lieutenant  Gatewood,  but  tho 
latter  told  him  he  could  keep  them  and  surrender  to  General 
Miles.  Gatewood  gave  the  Indians  provisions  and  sent  out  men 
for  a fresh  supply. 
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“From  the  Bavispe  we  started  for  the  camp  of  General 
Miles.  While  on  the  way  we  looked  across  a flat  and  there  we 
l,.w  (J00  Mexican  soldiers  who  had  come  upon  us  without  our 
noticing  their  approach.  The  Mexican  officer  was  very  angry. 
He  wanted  to  take  Geronimo  from  us.  The  old  chief  was  fright- 
ened aud  suggested  that  Gatewood  take  us  scouts  and  the  Gero- 
nimo party  and  slip  away.  We  did  this  while  the  soldiers  were 
parleying  with  the  Mexicans,  and  we  had  no  further  trouble. 

“Geronimo  and  Gatewood  both  sent  messages  to  General 
Miles  to  tell  him  that  Geronimo  was  coming  in  to  give  himself 
up  The  messengers  were  Kayitah,  two  other  Indians  and  one 
white  man.  General  Miles  started  out  in  a wagon  at  once  and 
we  were  still  about  50  miles  from  his  camp  when  he  met  us. 
General  Miles  took  Geronimo,  Natchez  and  several  other  leaders 
in  the  wagon  with  him,  and  arrived  at  the  army  post  before  the 
rest  of  the  party.’ ’ 

Geronimo  and  nine  of  his  chief  warriors  "were  imprisoned  on 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Florida  for  a year,  while  many  others 
were  kept  on  a reservation  in  Florida.  A pathetic  part  of  the 
scouts’  storv  is  that  after  their  service  and  loyalty,  they  were 
taken  to  Florida  as  a part  of  the  Geronimo  tribe.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  will  make  up  for  this  now  to  some  extent  with 
a pension  to  each  of  the  old  scouts  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  Geronimo  band  was  moved  to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma, 
in  later  years,  and  were  returned  to  the  Mescalero  reservation 
in  1912.  The  old  chief  died  at  Fort  Sill  some  years  ago  but  his 
widow  is  still  a resident  of  Mescalero  and  the  son,  Robert  Geron- 
imo, is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  stockmen  of  the  reserva- 
tion. 

For  the  benfit  of  survivors  of  Indian  Wars,  I wish  to  state 
that  ex-soldiers  of  the  regular  army  who  fought  against  Hostile 
Al  >aches  and  Geronimo ’s  band  now  living  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  can  get  all  information  regarding  the  United  Indian 
war  veterans  of  the  United  States  by  writing  to  J.  F.  Maho  ny, 
District  Commander  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  125  South 
McCormack  Street,  Prescott,  Arizona. 

ANTON  MAZZANOVICH. 
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Mary  Elizabeth  Post  — High 
Priestess  of  Americanization 

(The  Story  of  a Citizen  Yet  Very  Much  Alive.) 

(By  C.  Louise  Boehringer.) 

Colorful  and  rich  in  contact  with  a community  in  its  evolu- 
tion through  a long  period  of  pioneering  to  present  day  progress, 
serene  and  contented  in  contemplation  of  past  decades,  and  yet 
ever  forward-looking  is  the  life  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Post. 

A call  for  teachers  in  the  newly  developing  territory  of  Ari- 
zona brought  her  to  Arizona  57  years  ago.* 

“How  did  you  happen  to  come  to  the  West — and  to  Ari- 
zona V ’ is  a natural  question  and  one  often  asked  of  Miss  Post 
when  you  learn  that  she  came  from  a New  York  home  where 
she  had  academic  advantages  and  had  begun  a teaching  career 
in  1856.  To  this  question  she  always  answers,  “Nothing  ever 
just  happens  in  this  world.  I was  born  and  educated  for  my 
work  and,  when  the  time  came  for  my  work  here — I was  here.’' 
With  Shakespeare,  she  believes,  “There’s  a Divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends,  though  hew  them  as  we  may.”  She  likes,  too,  to 
refer  to  the  story  of  Napoleon  in  which  he  unfolded  certain 
of  his  plans  to  a lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  said,  “Man  pro- 
poses but  God  disposes.”  Napoleon  answering  her  said,  “I 
both  propose  and  dispose” — and  went  to  his  Waterloo. 

However,  the  life  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Post  has  not  been  with- 
out plan,  and  high  purpose  has  been  her  guiding  star  from  her 
childhood  days  in  New  York  to  her  still  active  life  in  Arizona, 
the  state  of  her  adoption. 

The  oldest  of  nine  children,  Mary  Post  was  born  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1841,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  in  Elizabethtown,  New  York.  Her 
early  education  was  received  in  the  district  school  and  under 
private  tutors.  Later  she  attended  school  at  Ft.  Edward,  Col- 


*Freo  schools  were  established  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature  in  1SG9. 
This  law  was  repealed  and  others  passed  in  1871  and  in  1875.  In  the  latter 
year,  Governor  Safford,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  schoolman,  was 
superintendent  of  schools.  Schools  were  opened  for  boys  in  Tucson  in 
1867  by  August  Brichta,  and  in  1871  by  John  A.  Spring.  Two  teacher# 
were  also  at  work  in  Yuma.  But  in  1872  a call  went  out  from  Arizona 
for  teachers. 
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Wiate  Institute  and  at  Keyesvilte,  N.  Y.,  graduating  from  a 
private  school  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  just  across  the  lake 
she  had  three  months’  teaching  experience  m 18o6,  but  wished 
to  graduate  from  college  before  seeking  a teaching  position  in 
♦}  e ^outh  State  universities  would  not  admit  women  at  that 
time  so  she  entered,  and  graduated  from  a private  school.  Then, 
li  e Civil  War  broke  out,  and  the  door  to  teaching  in  the  boutn 
was  closed  The  president  of  the  private  school  offered  her  a 
lwsition  in  his  school,  but  her  father  announced  that  he  was 
poing  West  with  his  family  and  did  not  wish  to  leave  her  behind. 

In  December  of  1863,  the  Post  family  left  northern  New 
York  for  Iowa.  Here  Mary  Post  began  teaching  m a private 
Normal  in  Waukon,  and  later  took  a position  m the  new  high 
school  at  Lansing,  Iowa.  Later,  when  offered  a position  at 
Upper  Iowa  University,  she  declined  to  accept  it  because  the 
salary  was  inadequate.  She  had  heard  rumors  of  better  salaries 
in  California.  In  July  of  1869,  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  was 
completed,  and  in  1870  she  said,  “Now,  there  are  no  lions  m 
the  way,  and  I’ll  go  to  California  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools 
where  almost  any  little  school  pays  a good  salary.  So  after  eight 
years  of  teaching  in  Iowa,  she  was  ready  in  18/2  to  go  on  the 
journey  that  she  had  declined  when  an  uncle  offered  to  take 
hur  while  she  was  still  a student  in  New  York. 


She  left  Lansing,  Iowa,  in  a covered  sleigh,  driving  m a 
blinding  snow  storm  thirty  miles  to  McGregor,  the  northern 
limit  of  the  river  railroad.  There  she  took  a train,  making 
changes  at  Dubuque,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Council  Bluffs.  At  the 
latter  point  the  train  crossed  the  river  on  a bridge  laid  on  the 
ice  and  after  one  more  change  at  Omaha,  the  train  was  on  its 
way  to  San  Francisco.  At  that  time  there  were  no  snowsheds, 
arid  those  on  this  long  trip  realized  their  good  fortune  in  losing 
only  twenty-four  hours  in  the  snowdrifts,  when  they  learned 
that  the  train  leaving  Omaha  the  following  day  was  five  weeks 
m reaching  San  Francisco. 

After  spending  ten  days  in  San  Francisco  with  a cousin’s 
family,  Miss  Post  took  a steamer  for  New  Town,  now  San  Diego, 
where  her  uncle,  a physician,  had  established  a sanitarium 
twenty  miles  out  in  the  mountains.  There  were  no  railroads  in 
California  at  this  time  except  the  overland  and  a short  line  to 
Wilmington,  the  port  of  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles  had  a popu- 
lation of  8,000  at  this  time.  In  New  Town  (San  Diego),  Miss 
Post  stayed  with  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capron.  Mr.  Capron 
was  the  government  contractor  of  the  stage  route  from  New  down 
U>  Messilla,  New  Mexico,  a route  of  800  miles. 
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One  morning  Mr.  Capron  came  in  and  said,  “They  hav* 
sent  word  from  Arizona  that  they  want  a teacher  at  Ehrenburg, 
125  miles  up  the  Colorado  river.  Will  you  go?”  As  Mr.  Capron 
had  lived  in  Arizona  for  a number  of  years,  where  he  was 
said  to  have  made  “a  barrel  of  money,”  and  knew  Arizona  con- 
ditions, she  asked  him,  “Is  it  perfectly  safe  and  proper  for  a 
young,  unmarried  woman  to  go  alone  to  Arizona  ? ’ ’ He  laughed 
and  replied,  “I  assure  you  that  any  lady  who  goes  to  Arizona 
and  conducts  herself  as  a lady  will  be  treated  like  a princess.” 
She  decided  to  go,  and  preparations  began  for  a 250  mile  stage 
trip.  There  were  two  stages  a week,  and  after  making  her  de- 
cision there  were  three  days  in  which  to  get  ready.  The  fare 
was  forty  dollars  in  gold.  Greenbacks  were  the  common  medium 
of  exchange,  but  they  were  reckoned  at  ninety  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. Each  passenger  was  allowed  only  thirty  pounds  of  baggage. 
On  Mr.  Capron  ’s  advice,  she  had  the  porter  at  the  hotel  buy  her 
a small  trunk,  in  which  she  packed  only  her  thinnest  clothing, 
for  Arizona  was  reported  as  a warm  place,  leaving  the  rest  of 
her  baggage  at  the  Horton  House  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Capron  prepared  her  for  this  new  experience  by  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  the  trip  and  some  of  the  things  to  be 
expected.  It  would  mean  a continuous  trip  of  250  miles,  travel- 
ing day  and  night,  stopping  only  every  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
to  change  horses,  and  sometimes,  drivers.  Stops  would  be  made 
three  times  a day,  long  enough  to  eat  meals.  He  said  that  if  a 
stand  storm  came  up  and  the  driver  lost  his  wTay,  not  to  be 
alarmed  for  he  would  simply  turn  the  back  of  the  stage  toward 
the  storm  and  wait  until  it  was  over  and  then  proceed  on  his 
way.  He  advised  her  to  stay  in  Arizona  City  (Yuma),  with 
the  two  teachers  there  until  the  steamer  was  ready  to  go  up  to 
Ehrenburg  where  her  young  charges  were  waiting  for  a teacher. 
At  that  time  steamers  plied  up  and  down  the  Colorado  on  an 
irregular  schedule.  When  the  boat  was  loaded  with  freight  it 
was  time  to  go. 

The  stage,  called  a “mud  wagon,”  was  a canvas  covered 
wagon  similar  to  an  ambulance,  containing  two  seats,  each  of 
which  accommodated  two  persons.  If  she  should  be  the  only 
passenger  on  the  back  seat,  she  could  recline  for  a part  of  the 
trip.  When  it  drove  up,  it  contained  the  full  quota  of  pas- 
sengers and  it  meant  sitting  up  straight  for  48  hours  on  a con- 
tinuous trip.  The  other  passengers  were  a merchant  from 
Florence  and  an  agent  for  the  Sacaton  Indian  Agency,  beside 
the  driver. 
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The  whole  trip  was  a novel  experience  for  this  young  east- 
ern teacher.  The  rapid  change  of  horses,  each  new  change  of 
two  teams  breaking  into  a dead  run  the  moment  the  driver  had 
the  four  in  hand  and  the  station  men  left  the  horses  heads, 
was  most  exciting.  A short  run  in  the  hot,  deep  sand  soon 
tempered  their  zeal.  Meals  enroute  were  one  dollar  each.  At 
Mountain  Springs  (Jacumba),  the  men  of  the  party  an- 
nounced that  she  would  enjoy  some  Arizona  strawberries  for 
dinner.  When  the  table  was  spread  and  the  hungry  passengers 
were  seated,  Mary  Post  made  her  first  acquaintance  with  the 
pink  beans  that  are  still  such  a staple  article  in  the  Southwest. 

Of  course,  they  lost  their  way.  It  occurred  toward  morning 
of  the  last  night.  The  men  noticed  the  driver  wavering  in  an 
uncertain  course  and  learned  he  had  gotten  off  the  road.  They 
insisted  that  there  be  no  more  driving  until  the  road  was  located. 
So  every  one  got  out,  and  soon  mesquite  from  near  the  Colorado 
river  was  piled  high  and  a bright  bonfire  cheered  them  until 
daylight,  when  the  road  was  readily  discovered  and  all  went 
on  their  way  rejoicing. 

On  a beautiful  spring  afternoon,  April  13, 1872,  they  reached 
Arizona  City,  (Yuma),  so  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  Califor- 
nia desert  that  the  original  color  of  all  clothing  was  completely 
concealed.  The  driver  took  the  young  teacher  to  the  place  where 
the  other  two  teachers  were  living.  Here  she  wras  given  water 
for  her  ablutions,  that  proved  the  propriety  of  the  name  of  the 
river  from  which  it  was  taken. 


To  reach  her  school  at  Ehrenburg,  Miss  Post  took  the 
it  tamer  up  the  river  wrhen  it  had  its  load  of  freight.  Among 
passengers  on  her  first  trip  was  Captain  Polhamus,  who  became 
* prominent  figure  in  the  early  navigation  of  the  Colorado  river 
*hen  boats  from  the  Gulf  of  California  traversed  the  Colorado. 


On  reaching  her  school  at  Ehrenburg,  this  venturesome 
tu burn-haired  young  woman  found  herself  the  only  American 
*°man  in  camp.  The  children  spoke  no  English  and  the  teacher 
M'oke  no  word  of  Spanish.  One  of  her  trustees  in  this  lively 
tuning  camp  was  a Spanish  Californian  who  spoke  both  lan- 
guages. He  introduced  her  pupils  to  her  and  helped  her  in  the 
organization  of  the  first  day’s  program. 

Here  teacher  and  pupils  bridged  the  chasm  of  language, 
learning  and  play  proceeded  happily  for  five  months,  the 
!oul  of  the  school  year.  Then  came  a call  from  Yuma. 
r On  the  first  day  of  October,  1873,  Mary  Post  began  the 
lAn»tyear  of  more  than  a half  century  program  of  Americaniza- 
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tion  in  Yuma.  At  that  time,  there  was  only  one  short  street  in 
Yuma,  and  the  little  adobe  school  house  stood  on  this  street.  I* 
had  previously  been  court  house  and  jail.  The  railroad  had  not 
yet  pushed  into  Yuma,  and  none  came  for  five  years — not  until  i 
1877.  For  one  year  (1874),  Miss  Post  went  to  teach  in  San 
Diego,  where  nine  teachers  were  teaching  in  temporary  build- 
ings. An  invitation  came  to  return  to  Yuma,  and  this  time  she 
recognized  it  as  a distinct  call  to  service,  and  she  returned  to 
Yuma  to  stay. 

The  Board  in  Yuma  decided  to  divide  the  rapidly  growing 
school,  and  asked  Miss  Post  to  select  a man  to  come  to  teach  the 
boys,  asking  her  to  give  her  entire  attention  to  the  girls  of  the  j 
community.  To  this  work  she  brought  her  brother,  Albert  E.  i 
Post,  the  father  of  Anita  C.  Post,  who  teaches  in  the  Romance 
Language  department  of  our  State  University.  Albert  Post  was 
a musician  and  he  brought  with  him  the  first  organ  which  is  now 
in  the  State  Museum  at  the  University.  Thus  was  launched  the 
setting  for  a most  effective  community  Americanization  evolu- 
tion. 

At  this  time  all  the  little  girls  were  wearing  long,  peculiar 
dresses,  such  as  little  Indian  girls  still  wear  on  the  reservations. 

The  stores  were  full  of  attractive  goods  brought  in  by  steamer 
from  San  Francisco.  The  Butterick  patterns  had  just  been  pat- 
ented and  were  coming  into  use,  but  the  Spanish  mothers  of  this 
isolated  country  did  not  know  what  little  girls  in  other  places 
were  wearing.  Mary  Post  knew  how  to  use  her  needle  and  loved 
to  work  with  pretty  goods.  More  than  this,  she  loved  people  and 
wanted  to  bring  to  them  the  things  of  life  that  would  make  it 
more  attractive  and  richer.  A friend  in  the  East  sent  her  copies 
of  the  Delineator,  and  from  them  she  ordered  patterns  to  fit 
every  little  girl  in  school.  Then  she  went  from  house  to  house 
and  cut  dresses  and  showed  every  mother  how  to  make  them. 

In  the  community  were  about  a half  dozen  American  women 
and  numbers  of  American  men  with  Spanish  wives.  The  Span- 
ish women  were  eager  to  know  how  to  make  cakes.  Cake  was 
not  a part  of  Spanish  cookery  and  the  women  wanted  instruction 
m the  art.  Perhaps  they  recognized  the  art  as  an  approach  to 
the  hearts”  of  the  American  men.  So  Miss  Post  again  went 
about  from  home  to  home  and  the  aroma  of  cakes  was  in  the  air. 

Spanish  people  are  lovers  of  music,  have  musical  voices  and 
respond  readily  to  musical  instruction.  Mary  Post  and  her 
brother,  Albert  Post,  the  two  teachers,  taught  their  pupils  to 
sing  American  songs.  Often  the  parents  of  the  children  gath- 
ered outside  the  schoolhouse  to  hear  them  sing  American  patri- 
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^ son^s.  Every  Friday  afternoon,  as  a respite  from  regular 
w-'ud y,  the  girls  in  this  Americanizing  institution  spent  m sew- 
iW.  embroidering,  and  wjth  all  sorts  of  needlework. 

’ jhe  first  Christmas  in  Yuma  after  the  coming  of  the  two 
American  teachers  was  a happy  time,  and  several  now  living 
rmiember  that  day.  In  this  early  period,  when  the  Yuma  gold 
rrines  were  flourishing,  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  eveijone. 
\VftM  were  high  for  there  were  not  enough  workers  to  do  ali 
development.  Money  flowed  as  freely  as  did  the  wine  of  that 
dav.  Some  weeks  before  Christmas,  preparations  were  begun  tor 
* Christmas  tree  and  a program.  Captain  Polhamus  ol  the 
Steamship  Navigation  Company  volunteered  to  pass  the  hat  tor 
Christmas  funds.  He  went  out  into  the  street  among  the  pros- 
perous workers  and  in  one  hour  had  collected  $600  for  the  Christ- 
mas tree. 

The  tree  and  all  the  Christmas  supplies  were  purchased  in 
San  Francisco.  The  leading  merchant  of  Yuma  offered  the 
iervices  of  his  purchasing  agent,  and  the  Steamship  Navigation 
Company  brought  them  in  free  of  charge.  They  came  around 
Cape  St.  Lucas,  up  the  Gulf  of  California  into  the  Colorado 
river  and  up  to  the  dock  in  Yuma.  Never  wras  there  a more 
heavily  laden  tree.  A case  of  costly  toys,  a doll  for  every  little 
girl,  a musical  toy  for  every  little  boy,  and  a book  for  every 
child  w’ho  could  read. 

The  Christmas  music  was  a special  feature  of  the  program, 
for  it.  consisted  of  American  Christmas  songs.  Everyone  was 
thrilled  and  happy.  Every  little  girl  wore  a new.  dress  made 
from  a Butterick  pattern.  A former  theatrical  sign  painter 
decorated  the  fireplace  and  the  mayor  of  the  town  acted  the  part 
of  Santa  Claus.  When  he  slid  down  the  chimney,  many  of  tho 
children  cried  with  fright  and  excitement. 

At  the  close  of  each  school  year,  until  the  railroad  came  in 
1 STT,  all  the  children  were  taken  on  a steamer  excursion  and 
picnic.  This  was  a gala  day  for  the  community  and  dancing 
and  all  sorts  of  games  were  in  order.  Dancing  was  the  chief 
•“ntertainment  for  the  young  people  at  that  time. 

As  other  teachers  came  to  this  new  country,  marriages  be- 
the  fashion.  Teachers  rarely  taught  their  full  term,  but 
married  and  opened  new  homes.  Numbers  of  persons  only 
temporarily  married,  hastened  to  have  a marriage  ceremony  and 

American  wedding,  as  did  the  teachers.  Mary  Post  was 
at  most  of  these  weddings,  but  just  as  George  Washing- 
•'*».  though  childless,  is  hailed  as  the  “Father  of  his  country, 
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so  she  has  permitted  no  one  to  becken  her  into  a life  of  devo- 
tion in  a single  home,  but  has  remained  the  “High  Priestess’ 
of  an  ever-growing  Spanish-American  group.  Many  times  groups 
of  citizens  have  called  upon  her  to  go  to  some  home  on  a delieat*- 
mission.  She  has  been  peacemaker,  and  to  hundreds  of  young 
people  “A  Mother  Confessor. ” She  has  taught  the  children  ami 
grandchildren  of  her  first  pupils.  Some  of  her  first  pupils  still 
living  in  Yuma  include  Mrs.  Chona  Naylor,  Mrs.  Luz  BaU: 
and  Mrs.  Dolores  Figueroa. 

In  1912,  Miss  Post,  having  passed  seventy  years  of  age,- be- 
came the  inspiration  for  Arizona’s  first  pension  law  for  teachers, 
which  provides  fifty  dollars  per  month  ($600  per  year)  for  re- 
tired teachers.  Under  this  law,  teachers  may  retire  after  thirty 
years  of  service,  half  of  which  must  be  in  Arizona.  Miss  Post 
had  taught  forty  years  in  Arizona.,  after  teaching  eight  years 
in  Iowa  and  several  years  in  New  York.  She  had  spent  her  sal- 
ary freely  to  enrich  the  lives  of  those  among  whom  she  worked, 
and  just  as  freely  did  she  give  her  time  and  effort.  By  1912,  the 
year  of  her  retirement  from  the  teaching  staff,  Yuma  had  two 
grade  schools  and  had  established  a Union  High  School. 

Retirement  from  the  schoolroom  did  not  retire  this  en- 
ergetic teacher  to  a place  less  useful  in  the  community.  For 
fifteen  years  after  that  date  her  working  day  was  a longer  one 
than  any  school  day.  When  Miss  Post  came  West,  she  was  more 
than  an  ordinary  student  of  English,  Latin  and  French.  During 
her  years  of  work  among  Spanish  speaking  people,  she  added 
that  language  to  her  linguistic  accomplishments.  After  retire- 
ment she  found  herself  in  constant  demand  for  private  tutoring, 
and  as  interpreter  for  the  Court,  the  Reclamation  Service  and 
for  the  Spanish  priests.  Her  private  students  are  a cosmopoli- 
tan group.  Among  them  are  members  of  every  race  and  every 
religion — Pagans  and  Christians,  Jews  and  Gentiles;  Catholics 
and  Protestants;  Mohammedans  and  infidels. 

Woman  suffrage  interested  Miss  Post,  and  the  year  after 
suffrage  was  granted  to  Arizona  women,  when  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  Yuma  women  to  express  themselves  through 
the  ballot,  she  was  as  active  as  any  woman  in  the  community. 
She  is  as  independent  in  her  ballot,  as  she  is  in  the  expression 
of  her  views  in  any  other  direction. 

In  1916  when  Miss  Post  had  reached  her  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day, the  University  of  Arizona  conferred  upon  her  an  honorary 
degree  for  her  long  and  useful  service  to  the  state  of  her  adoption. 
No  year  passes  without  some  proof  coming  to  her  of  apprecia- 
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of  .h,  work  *0  » J.n«,  H~  ***“»•  u.  <™’* 

i,  while  vet  among  the  living! 

T June  of  this  yean  (1929),  **** 

Tun  V>  Li“er  is  an  interesting  gift  and  every  moment  of  it 
must  he  usefully  and  pleasurably  spent. 

When  she  came  to  Yuma  fifty-® ^here.6* Although  a mem- 
the  Catholic  church  the  only  c ur  , ,,s  ;n  NJew  York. 

1st  of  the  Methodist  church  m her  y^thfui  day  in 

her  Catholic  spirit  andfte ;need l fox 'workers , made  ^ 

tii is  religious  body.  Wlu  l'  a ^ jecj  tbe  Catholic  church  to 

K?  » Th‘lS»«S  form  of  wor.kip  in- 

listen  to  hreuen  sermon-.  tBnno-ht  of  becoming  a 

ZS("  «*  * 

ficant  place  in  her  busy  life. 

The  three  recreational  activities  that  fill  her  i ej  ay 

Z‘f&  & cir£  SrS  B*."^  2 

for  pure  entertainment,  good  style  mus 
interest  When  on  a quest  for  formation  she 

fmite  pains  to  mn  ttorato  Public  Library  consulting 

fihe  may  be  seen  m the  ijos  An^eieb  • ^er  own 

reference  volumes,  or  selecting  boo  a Life'and  Letters,  ’ ’ 

room.  Recently  she  has  been  reading  A -pan.>»  « ‘Our 

in  three  volumes,  and  “The  Training  o an  v > ’ “Queen 
Times;”  Beveridge's  “Life  of  Lincoln;  , Strachey s yuee  ( 

Victoria;”  Herman  Melville’s  “Disraeli; 

“An  Indian  Journey;”  “Black  -galley;  -JH6  aS  Gais- 
“The  Mazic  Isle  ” “Count  and  Counterpoint  ana  uai 
worthy’s” Swan  Song.’’  Biography  is  her  s^ml  chome^  She 
enjoyed  especially  Beveridge’s  ‘ Life  ot  inco  ’ tajje  an 

Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War  period  tha  s ie  o toward 

interest  in  the  public  men  of  her  time.  Her  attitude  toward 

authors  is  a very  personal  one.  If  an  au  ox ’ P - 

fends  her  she  does  not  care  to  continue  his  acq  _ • Qjlfjg 

those  whose  acquaintance  she  has  cut  are  inc  < ’»  t)ook 

toph.  r Morlev,  Theodore  Dreiser  and  John  Galsvvor  hy  A hook 

that  has  given  her  special  pleasure  is  El  Amor  de  los  Amores, 


• 
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not  yet  translated  into  English.  The  peculiar  quality  of  Spanish 
religious  devotion  it  portrays  torches  a responsive  chord  in  her. 

Her  interest  in  languages  and  in  the  niceties  of  words  ac- 
count in  part  for  the  entertainment  and  satisfaction  she  finds 
in  cross-word  puzzles.  She  likes  them  best  for  a certain  soothing 
effect  just  before  going  to  sleep,  at  the  close  of  a busy  day. 
She  has  cultivated  the  art  of  letter  ■writing  and  her  close  friends 
are  the  recipients  of  interesting  letters  of  her  reactions  to  the 
books  she  reads  and  to  the  events  of  the  day. 

During  the  past  year,  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  life, 
she  has  taken  a quiet  satisfaction  in  setting  her  house  in  order. 
She  has  gone  over  her  extensive  private  collection  of  books  and 
has  given  collections  of  100  books  to  six  different  young  people 
of  her  acquaintance,  and  has  picked  out  fifty  special  volumes 
to  send  to  her  most  intimate  friends  with  a personal  letter  which 
makes  the  gift  even  more  significant. 

Each  of  the  650  volumes  bestowed  upon  her  friends  has 
on  its  inside  cover  her  bookplate,  carefully  chosen  to  express  her 
love  of  flowers  and  books. 

In  many  ways  Mary  Elizabeth  Post  has  left  her  impress 
upon  Yuma  citizens  for  several  decades.  To  her  early  pupils, 
some  of  -whom  she  meets  on  the  streets  and  in  community  gath- 
erings, she  is  still  “La  Maestra”  (The  Teacher)  . Serene  content- 
ment is  hers  for  she  found  her  work,  and  to  it  she  has  given 
herself.  She  has  lived  to  enjoy  the  recognition  and  appreciation 
of  inanv  friends  for  a life  well  spent — beautiful  flowers  while 
yet  living.  With  George  Sand,  in  retrospect  of  a long  life^  well 
spent,  she  can  say,  “The  end  is  a goal — not  a catastrophe.” 
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Tomorrow...  the  history 
of  Arizona’s  Today  will 
be  written* 


We  will  be  proud  of  our 
part  in  the  Industrial  and 
Domestic  Development  of 
the  communities  we  are 
serving  and  helping  to 
build  in  Arizona. 
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Arizona  Historical  Data 


The  territory  now  included  within  the  limits  of  Arizona  was  acquired 
by  virtue  of  treaties  concluded  with  Mexico  in  1848  and  in  1854.  Previous 
to  that  time  this  country  belonged  to  Mexico  as  a part  of  Sonora. 

The  act  cutting  Arizona  away  from  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  was 
passed  by  the  United  States  congress  and  signed  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  February  24,  1863. 

Governor  John  N.  Goodwin  and  other  territorial  officials  reached  Navajo 
Springs,  now  in  Navajo  County,  on  December  29,  1863,  where,  on  that  date, 
the  governor  issued  a proclamation  inaugurating  the  territorial  government. 

The  first  Arizona  territorial  legislature  was  convened  in  Prescott,  the 
temporary  capital,  September  26,  1864.  Territorial  capital  located  in  Tucson, 
November  1,  1867,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature.  The  territorial  capital 
was  relocated  at  Prescott  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1877.  On  February  4, 
18S9,  the  territorial  capital  was  permanently  located  at  Phoenix,  where  it 
has  remained  since. 

Arizona  became  a state  on  February  14,  1912,  by  virtue  of  a congressional 
act  passed  in  1911. 

The  officers  appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  who  were  responsible  for 
the  first  Arizona  territorial  government  were:  John  N.  Goodwin,  of  Maine, 
Governor;  Richard  C.  McCormick,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Territory; 
William  F.  Turner,  of  Iowa,  Chief  Justice;  William  T.  Howell,  of  Michigan 
and  Joseph  P.  Allyn,  of  Connecticut,  associate  justices;  Almon  Gage,  of  New 
York,  attorney  general;  Levi  Bashford,  of  Wisconsin,  Surveyor  General; 
Milton  B.  Duffield,  of  New  York,  U.  S.  Marshal;  Charles  D.  Poston,  of 
Kentucky,  Superintendent  Indian  affairs. 

The  first  Arizona  State  officials,  elected  in  1911,  included  the  following: 
George  W.  P.  Hunt,  Governor;  Sidney  P.  Osborn,  Secretary  of  State;  J.  C. 
Callaghan,  State  auditor;  D.  F.  Johnson,  State  treasurer;  C.  O.  Case,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  instruction;  W.  P.  Geary,  F.  A.  Jones  and  A.  W.  Cole, 
Corporation  Commissioners;  Alfred  Franklin,  Chief  Justice;  D.  L.  Cunning- 
ham and  H.  D.  Ross,  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Former  Pioneer  Passes  Away 


The  Washington,  D.  C.,  STAR,  of  April  18,  last,  contained 
the  following  concerning  the  death  of  a former  resident  and 
pioneer  of  Arizona : ‘ ‘ Died— Mary  E.  Hogue,  Wednesday  April 
17  1929  a"ed  88  years.  Widow  of  the  late  John  T.  Hogue, 
formerly’  ot?  St.  Johns,  Arizona.”  Capt.  J.  T.  Hogne  was  for 
manv  years  one  of  the  very  prominent  citizens  of  Northern 
Arizona,  residing  at  St.  Johns,  Apache  County,  where  for  a long 
time  he  was  county  recorder  and  was  active  in  support  of  the 
organization  of  the  republican  party  in  Arizona  before  our  ad- 


mission as  a state. 

The  extract  quoted  above  was  sent  to  the  REVIEW  by  Will 
C.  Barnes,  now  with  the  Geographic  Survey  Department  m 
Washington,  and  himself  a former  resident  of  Apache  County. 
Mr  Barnes  relates  the  following  incident  of  his  meeting  the 
deceased  after  he  moved  to  Washington:  “ Funny  thing,  when 

wo  moved  to  Washington  and  took  a pew  in  a church  (Congre- 
gational) she  had  the  one  in  front  of  us.  I one  day  told  her  I 
knew  a man  in  Arizona  by  that  name,  and  she  replied,  he  was 
my  husband.’  Small  world,  isn’t  it.” 


Death  of  Dr.  F.  K.  Ainsworth 

Another  early  day  resident  of  Arizona  has  passed  away, 
according  to  the  following  announcement  which  appeared  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Bulletin: 

“Dr.  F.  K.  Ainsworth,  former  chief  surgeon  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  who  retired  in  October,  1926,  after  forty  years 
service,  died  at  his  home  in  San  Francisco  July  4,  at  the  age 
of  72. 

Dr.  Ainsworth  was  born  in  Woodstock,  ermont,  and  was 
a graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  the  medical  college 
of  New  York  University.  He  began  practice  at  Prescott,  Arizona, 
where  he  was  connected  with  the  government  medical  service, 
lie  moved  to  California  in  1886,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  In  1903  he  was  named  chief  surgeon  and 
manager  of  the  company’s  hospital  department,  with  headquar- 
ters in  San  Francisco,  acting  in  that  capacity  until  his  retire- 
ment.” 

Dr.  Ainsworth  never  lost  interest  in  Arizona,  and  especially 
was  keen  regarding  the  history  of  our  territory  and  state,  as 
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shown  by  numerous  letters  of  inquiry  received  from  him  in  this 
office. 


Death  of  John.  Hohstadt 

On  August  19,  of  this  year,  John  F.  Hohstadt,  a pioneer  of 
the  southwest,  died  in  Douglas,  Arizona,  where  he  had  resided 
for  the  last  ten  years.  He,  with  his  parents  and  brothers,  brought 
the  first  herd  of  cattle  from  California  to  the  State  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  fifty-three  years  ago.  They  started  on  this  trek  across 
the  desert  from  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  the  trip  lasted,  practically, 
one  year.  They  left  San  Luis  Obispo  with  275  head  of  cattle, 
but  that  herd  had  been  reduced  to  45  when  they  arrived  at  what 
has  been  known  as  the  Hohstadt  Ranch,  fifty  miles  south  of  Doug- 
las, in  Sonora.  In  announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  Hohstadt  the 
DOUGLAS  DISPATCH  says: 

“But  there  are  other  and  more  illuminating  facts  concerning 
the  nature  of  that  arduous  trek  across  country  by  John  W.  Hoh- 
stadt and  his  family  of  which  John  Fv  whose  death  brings  these 
thoughts  into  print,  was  then  a mere  boy.  Hold  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  company  was  trailing  a herd  of  cattle  through  the  coun- 
try, feeding  them  as  they  traveled  by  allowing  them  time  to 
graze  the  range  over  which  they  were  trailing.  They  made  their 
camp  at  the  water  holes  and  rested  from  time  to  time,  some  times 
as  much  as  two  or  three  weeks  that  the  cattle  might  not  be  too 
severely  taxed.  But  even  with  that  precaution,  the  toll  was  ter- 
rific and  when  the  final  camp  was  established  of  275  head  there 
remained  but  45  head.  Some  had  been  lost  because  they  wan- 
dered away  from  the  main  herd  at  the  resting  points  and  the 
water  holes  and  were  not  found  when  the  march  ahead  was 
started. 

In  the  party  making  the  trek  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
Hohstadt  and  their  sons  William  Henry,  John  Franklin,  Louis 
A.  and  Charles  A.  and  Frank.  William  was  to  fall  a victim  of  the 
Indians.  John  F.  and  his  brothers,  L.  A.  and  C.  A.,  were  to  suc- 
ceed their  father  in  running  cattle  here  in  the  southwest.  They 
continued  in  that  effort  until  some  14  years  ago  when  because 
of  the  uncertainties  of  the  situation  in  Sonora,  they  disposed  of 
the  herds  they  held  and  quit. 

“As  they  came  this  way  from  San  Luis  Obispo,  they 
traveled  down  to  San  Diego  and  thence  east  to  Yuma  where  they 
crossed  the  Colorado  with  their  herd  and  wagons  on  the  ferry, 
about  18  miles  from  the  town  of  Yuma,  that  crossing  taking  them 
into  the  state  of  Sonora.  But  they  turned  north  and  trailed  into 
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Sonora  with  Tinaja  Alta  as  their  objective.  Arriving  there  they 
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reached  the  water  supply.  This  particular  water  hole  was  said  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  death  of  more  than  300  persons  who  per- 
ished on  their  way  to  the  water  and  the  sand  was  said  to  be  dotted 
with  bodies  of  the  victims. 

“As  stated,  the  Hohstadt  herd  was  the  first  herd  of  cattle 
brought  into  Sonora.  After  they  got  the  45  animals  located  on 
their  ranch  they  introduced  some  good  breeding  stoex  ana  pros- 
pered, soon  recovering  from  the  heavy  loss  that  they  had  sus- 
tained on  the  travel  across  country.  The  Hohstadt  herd  finally 
became  one  of  the  largest  in  northern  Sonora,  running  well  above 
2,000  animals  when  it  was  at  its  best. 

“The  important  effort  that  John  F.  Hohstadt  had  put  forth, 
following  up  that  of  his  father  in  developing  the  cattle  industry 
in  northern  Sonora  and  southern  Arizona,  brought  him  to  the 
general  attention  of  cattlemen  and  he  was  well  and  favorably 
known.  He  belonged  in  the  class  of  pioneers  who  wrote  the  code 
of  moral  obligation  in  deeds  performed  instead  of  with  pen  and 
ink,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  John  Hohstadt  never  gave  his 
promise  and  then  violated  it.” 


The  citizens  of  Tombstone  are  making  arrangements  for  and 
have  announced  a celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  t le 
incorporation  of  that  town  in  a manner  which  promises  to  eclipse 
any  anniversarv  celebration  of  any  place  ever  held  in  the  south- 
west. It  is  planned  to  bring  back  the  scenes  which  marked 
Tombstone  as  the  greatest  mining  camp  in  the  west  fifty  years 
ago.  The  noted  gambling  houses  of  that  day,  all  of  which  remain, 
though  in  a state  of  decay,  will  be  put  in  action  again.  1 he  o 
and  noted  Bird  Cage  Theater  is  again  to  be  the  scene  of  song 
and  dance,  with  bar  and  gambling  tables  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  vet  know  how  to  mix  a thrilling  cocktail  and  adeptly  pull 
the  high  card.  Hon.  John  P.  Clum,  now  living  in  Los  Angeles, 
who  was  mayor,  postmaster  and  editor  of  the  EPITAPH  in 
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Tombstone  fifty  years  ago,  has  promised  to  be  present  and  assist 
in  raising  Helldorado.  Uncle  Billy  Breckenridge,  who  was  a 
deputy  sheriff  in  Tombstone  fifty  years  ago,  has  promised  to  be 
present  and  assist  in  reproducing  some  early  day  scenes.  A 
group  of  moving  picture  magnates  and  stars  may  go  from  Holly- 
wood  to  Tombstone  on  the  Helldorado  occasion,  to  get  inspiration 
for  wild  west  screen  thrillers  for  future  use.  Tombstone  has  a 
wonderfully  interesting  historic  background,  and  we  predict  that 
Helldorado,  slated  for  October  24-25-26-27,  will  add  another  his- 
torical event  worth  while  to  its  record. 


A prominent  pioneer  citizen  of  Pinal  County,  Hon.  George 
E.  Truman,  state  senator,  aged  64,  died  in  San  Francisco  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  this  year,  after  an  emergency  operation.  His  wife, 
Mary  Truman,  and  his  son,  Dr.  George  C.  Truman,  of  Mesa,  were 
at  his  bedside  when  the  pioneer  passed  away.  The  three  had  been 
on  a vacation  trip  through  the  northwest,  which  was  tragically 
ended  by  death.  The  body  was  brought  to  the  Truman  home  in 
Florence,  where  funeral  services  and  burial  occurred  on  Satur- 
day, September  7,  attended  by  many  friends. 

Senator  Truman  was  rated  as  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
Pinal  County,  "where  he  held  many  offices  of  trust  and  honor. 
He  came  to  Arizona  from  his  native  state,  New  York,  in  1890, 
and  soon  was  appointed  as  deputy  sheriff  by  his  brother,  the  late 
W.  C.  Truman.  After  that  he  served  as  county  assessor,  as  super- 
visor and  as  county  treasurer,  and  at  the  last  election  was  chosen 
as  state  senator,  serving  with  credit  and  distinction  during  the 
session  last  "winter. 

When  volunteers  were  called  for  the  fight  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Mr.  Truman  was  one  of  those  who  promptly  re- 
sponded, joining  a company  of  the  Rough  Rider  Regiment  com- 
manded by  Capt.  J.  H.  McClintock,  now  postmaster  in  Phoenix. 
Truman  fought  in  every  important  battle  in  Cuba,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  among  the  first  American  soldiers  to  reach  the  top  of 
San  Juan  Hill  to  see  the  last  of  the  enemy  retreating  after  that 
sanguinary  battle.  George  Truman  served  well  his  country,  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  his  beloved  County  of  Pinal,  and  his  mem- 
ory will  be  cherished  by  a host  of  friends  scattered  all  over 
Arizona. 


Prehistoric  Irrigation 

DR.  OMAR  A.  TURNEY 
(Copyright  1929  by  0.  A.  Turney.) 

III. 

No  trace  remains  of  the  clan-castle  and  surrounding  village  of 
Alta  Vista  High  View ; the  Goodwin  map  shows  it  as  covering 
the  southwest  % of  section  35,  while  the  Cushing  map  spreads 
it  over  that  entire  section  and  parts  of  the  adjoining  sections  on 
the  south,  west  and  southwest.  The  entire  locality  is  now  an 
unbroken  vista  of  alfalfa  fields,  and  the  owners  express  astonish- 
ment  that  it  had  been  the  townsite  of  a forgotten  race.  Col.  Mo- 
Clintock  found  at  this  ruin  a strange  device,  a ten-foot  long,  cor- 
nucopia shaped  construction,  built  underneath  the  surface,  with 
five-inch  walls  of  clay  baked  in  place  until  they  were  of  pottery 
hardness,  and  near  the  end  a compacted  mass  appearing  like 
coal.  No  other  such  construction  has  been  reported,  but  m a 
general  way  it  resembles  a pit  found  in  the  delta  of  Queen  Creek. 
Seemingly  this  was  not  an  estufa,  for  they  were  given  a stone 
lining,  and  were  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter.  A fire  was  kep 
in  such  a roaster  until  the  stones  were  hot,  then  branches  and 
green  brush  were  piled  in,  then  the  corn  and  squashes,  and  more 
branches  and  a covering  of  earth,  with  a bonfire  on  top. 

In  excavating  the  modern  canal,  south  of  Alta  Vista,  a la- 
borer found  a carving  of  a grasshopper,  two  feet  long,  made  of 
hard  diorite.  This  astonishing  representation  was  excellently 
detailed,  a work  requiring  great  patience  in  so  hard  a stone. 
Near  this  site,  the  S.  R.  V.  Water  Users  Association  in  drilling 
a well,  passed  through  several  strata  of  fluviatile  deposits  and  at 
a depth  of  163  feet  brought  up  a mineralized  bone  belonging  to 
the  fore  leg  of  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a deer ; the  mind  can 
but  speculate  as  to  what  pleistocene  animals  were  'wandering 
about,  before  this  last  fill  was  deposited  in  the  valley. 

With  regret  we  approach  the  famed  city  of  Los  Muertos,  The 
Dead,  sad  to  say  of  it  no  trace  remains,  except  near  the  center 
of  section  24,  "where  a fragment  forty  feet  square  has  been  found 
convenient  as  a foundation  for  a milk  house,  and  so  its  presence 
has  been  tolerated.  We  were  permitted  to  walk  about  it,  and 
picked  up  a fragment  of  Central  Gila  polychrome  pottery.^  The 
owner,  who  had  been  there  since  the  days  of  Cushing,  said  They 
must  have  buried  their  dead  in  rows,  they  were  so  thick ; m 
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ploughing,  the  skulls  fell  right  and  left.  No,  we  did  not  pick  up 
anything  but  the  axes ; we  could  sell  them.  ’ ’ Among  the  hat-full 
of  articles  still  remaining  at  the  ranch  house  was  a pottery  eating 
spoon,  and  a piece  of  cinnabar  ore.  The  nearest  cinnabar  is  on 
the  west  side  of  Squaw  Peak,  but  we  have  never  seen  bright  float 
in  that  locality.  The  only  other  place  where  bright  colored  float 
might  be  found  is  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Four  Peaks,  60  miles 
away. 

The  Goodwin  map  places  Los  Muertos  in  the  N y2  of  the  NE 
%>  Sec.  23  and  NW*4  of  NW1/^,  Sec.  24.  This  may  refer  to  the 
central  part-  of  the  city,  for  it  covered  several  times  "this  area,  and 
ran  farther  to  the  southwest.  It  may  be  that  Cushing  has  justly 
shown  a closer  connection  between  the  culture  of  the  Lower  Salt 
and  that  of  the  Upper  Little  Colorado  (called  by  him  the  Zuni) 
than  has  heretofore  been  accepted,  but  ^whether  "it.  resulted  from 
a racial  migration  from  one  district  to  another,  at  an  early  pre- 
pueblo period,  after  which  groups  cultivated  the  rudiments  of 
their  arts  to  a high  and  complex  separate  development,  that  again 
is  a matter  on  which  there  is  as  yet  too  little  known  to  justify  an 
inference.  Much  space  has  been  given  to  Los  Muertos  for  the 
reason  that  it  had  not  been  plundered  when  it  was  excavated 
and  only  two  unplundered  ruins  now  remain  in  the  entire  valley ; 
and  also  for  the  reason  that  comparison  may  be  made  among  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  those  excavators  in  order  to  weigh 
their  conflicting  and  overdrawn  statements. 

After  a lifetime  of  keen  interest  in  the  archaeology  of  this 
valley,  James  C.  Goodwin  placed  in  the  office  of  the  State  His- 
torian his  final  statement  from  which  we  quote : 

The  temple  of  the  Ciudad  de  los  Muertos  was  something 
like  150  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide ; this  building  was  enclosed 
by  a court,  perhaps  600  feet  square,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide.  The  walls  of  the  temple  were 
standing  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Cushing  commenced  his  explora- 
tion and  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.  Surrounding  the 
temple  were  the  houses  in  which  the  people  themselves  lived. 
These  houses  were  built  in  squares  and  divided  off  into  many 
rooms.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  buildings  could  be  traced  by 
the  walls  of  the  foundations  which  were  still  in  good  condition. 
Probably  additional  land  on  the  outer  side  of  the  canals  was  irri- 
gajted  by  carrying  water  as  the  Zuni  Indians  do  today  with  ollas. 

3 here  were  three  methods  of  burial ; first,  in  a mudded  sar- 
cophagus, second,  underneath  floors,  and  third  by  cremation.  * # 
rom  the  various  ruins  which  Mr.  Cushing  explored  in  the  valley 
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he  secured  several  carloads  of  relics  as  used  in  the  life  of  the  in- 
habitants all  of  which  were  shipped  to  his  superiors  in  the  East.” 

Goodwin  closes  by  saying,  “There  never  was  but  one  map 
made  showing  the  relation  of  the  prehistoric  canal  to  the  modern 
Tempe  Canal ; I made  this  map  for  Mr.  Cushing ; it  is  now  in  the 
Peabody  Museum.”  He  then  quotes  in  full  a letter  of  refusal 
from  the  Museum  to  permit  him  to  have  a copy  of  his  own  map. 
Roundabout  methods  sometimes  produce  results;  unknown  to  all 
parties,  the  writer  now  has  a photographic  copy  of  the  Goodwin 
map. 

There  was  a brother,  Thos.  J.  Goodwin,  who  also  worked 
with  Cushing.  He  states  that  the  closely-set  buildings  covered 
160  acres,  of  which  100  were  opened  up  ; usually  they  were  small, 
square  homes  of  one  room,  built  close  together.  The  principal 
building  at  Los  Muertos  was  only  sixty  by  seventy  feet  square ; 
it  stood  two  stories  high,  truly  oriented,  and  with  the  longer 
walls  north  and  south.  This  building  wTas  entirely  surrounded 
by  an  adobe  wall  six  feet  or  more  in  width  and  standing  six  feet 
high  at  a distance  of  forty  feet  away  from  the  building.  On  the 
east  side  a canal,  six  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  ran  eight  feet 
from  the  wall. 

Cremation  ollas  were  found  inside  the  two  story  building 
along  with  interments;  burials  were  placed  with  heads  to  the 
south  and  surrounded  with  pottery.  The  decorated  pottery  was 
red-on-buff,  and  only  in  a few  rare  instances  was  black  on  slip 
white  found ; this  latter  is  the  type  called  by  some  moderns  the 
Central  Gila  polychrome,  and  the  comparative  ratio  of  it  found  in 
this  excavation  at  Los  Muertos  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
disputes  among  archaeologists.  The  small  size  of  the  principal 
building  is  surprising,  but  of  greater  importance  is  the  definite 
statement  that  cremation  burials  were  found  inside  the  building 
along  with  interments.  An  elaborate  theory  has  been  built  up 
by  late-time  archaeologists  based  on  the  claim  that  cremation 
burials  are  never  found  within  a building,  but  that  cremation 
ceased  and  inhumation  began  at  the  time  when  the  people  began 
to  build  the  large  adobe  communal  buildings. 

Two  miles  northwest  of  Los  Muertos,  Goodwin  shows  a 
village  in  the  NW^/4  of  NW1/*  Sec.  11  and  calls  attention  to 
the  finding  of  an  estufa,  while  others  have  stated  that  a sun  temple 
was  found  there.  We  believe  that  both  the  community  cooking 
oven  (estfua)  and  the  sun  temple  were  present  at  every  village, 
but  they  were  so  easily  destroyed  by  the  plough  that  memory  of 
a construction  which  was  neither  understood  nor  respected  was 
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soon  blotted  out.  We  should  not  blame  the  pioneers;  it  would  be 
easy  to  go  out  and  pick  up  a thousand  stone  hoes  or  axes  or 
manos  if  they  should  ever  have  any  sale  value.  A baked  clav 
image  of  a bird,  painted  red  and  green,  made  as  a whistle,  has 
been  found ; perhaps  an  imitation  of  a Mexican  parrot. 

Of  the  three  large  buildings  at  the  Plaza  Tempe,  nothing 
remains  except  the  vestiges  of  the  northwest  one,  in  the  edge  of 
the  town ; certain  knowledge  exists  that  they  stood  as  indicated, 
but  even  the  few  people  who  can  make  this  statement  are  fast 
passing.  Goodwin  states  there  was  a “large  pueblo  and  many 
small  houses.  ’ ’ 

Cushing  places  Las  Acequias,  The  Canals,  a mile  farther 
south  than  shown  on  our  map,  while  Goodwin  puts  it  a half  mile 
farther^  north,  and  states,  “one  large  pueblo  and  many  small 
houses.  We  have  depended  upon  testimony,  for  no  trace  re- 
mains of  this  village  which  Cushing  found  so  rich  in  artifacts. 
The  Goodwin  map  gives  no  other  villages,  except  one  southeast 
. Tempe  between  section  2o  and  26.  Other  groups  of  houses 
indicated  on  our  map  have  been  located  by  information  from 
pioneers,  but  in  no  case  has  a group  of  houses  or  a sun  temple 
been  shown  without  good  evidence. 

Quite  probably  the  Sedimentation  Basins  were  not  so 
designed  but  became  such  as  a result  of  local  topography,  since 
they  occur  where  the  grade  in  the  canal  was  greatly  restricted  as 
the  water  is  led  over  on  the  mesa  land.  In  this  mile  of  canal  the 
fall  is  so  slight  that  the  flow  is  retarded,  and  a wider  cross 
section  was  required,  with  the  farther  result  that  the  burden  of 
silt  was  dropped.  This  sediment  in  turn  must  be  removed  and 
thus  great  banks  of  sediment  were  piled  up  while  the  water, 
thus  relieved  of  its  burden,  flowed  on  down  to  the  city  a clear 
stream.  The  same  condition  occurs  today  with  the  modern 
Tempe  Canal  at  that  same  place : and  here  the  farmers  find  it 
more  convenient  to  confine  the  cleaning  of  silt  to  one  place  than 
have  it  distributed  all  along. 

The  location  of  La  Casa,  its  two  sun  temples,  and  of  the  sun 
temples  in  sections  26,  25,  22,  21  and  16  have  been  given  by  Frank 
Pomeroy  and  other  leaders  in  the  Mormon  Church,  but  of  these  no 
trace  remains.  The  number  of  sun  temples  seen  by  these  watch- 
ful people  indicates  that  they  probably  existed  in  considerable 
numbers  all  over  the  valley.  Jas.  W.  Lesueur  stated  that  he  could 

^ve  s*ze  ^a  Casa  but  that  at  pre-war  prices  it  had  cost 
$800.00  to  grade  it  down. 

Casa  de  Nephi  was  so  named  in  thanks  to  the  leaders  in  the 
lormon  Church  for  their  long  and  untiring  efforts  to  check  and 
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verify  every  detail  of  the  Turney  map  in  their  part  »f  the 
valley  Names  in  this  locality  are  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  Of  this  building  no  trace  remains,  and  we  are  able  to 
learn  nothing  of  its  size  or  orientation ; its  former  presence  alone 

Occasionally  in  the  lives  of  people,  the  advantages  of  ad- 
vanced education,  of  social  position  and  wealth  Produce  naught 
compared  with  the  results  which  religious  zeal  pioduce.  It  - 
been  said  by  critics  that  the  Mormon  religion  was  man  devised  m 
the  interests  of  the  male  of  the  species,  but  such  arguments  pa-s 
into  nothingness  when  confronted  with  the  unpretending,  u 
suming  fidelity  of  such  a woman  as  Mrs.  Madora  Barker  Need- 
in-'  the  revenue  which  she  might  have  obtained  from  pot  hunters 
both  the  scientific  and  the  unscientific,  she  ^s  /teadfastly 
refused  to  permit  them  to  destroy  the  fine  old  rum  of  Pueblo  de 
Lehi  Due  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  this  lone  widow  there  remains 
just  one  ancient  building  on  the  south  side  of  the _ river  which 
has  not  been  torn  open  and  its  broken  remnants  used  as  hi0  y 
dirt.  The  people  of  her  faith  should  honor  this  woman  : her 
faith  will  remain  permanent  in  this  country  as  long  as  it  em- 
braces women  as  true  as  she.  . . , , + 

The  clan-castle  of  Pueblo  de  Lehi  is  the  second  largest  of 
those  remaining  in  the  Salado ; it  is  accurately  oriented  3oo  feet 
long  north  and  south  and  126  feet  wide,  and  stands  27  feet  hi  • 
It  contains  44730  cubic  yards  of  material  of  which  the  actual 
walls  cannot  comprise  over  one  fifth.  Whence  has  come  this 
other  four-fifths,  we  cannot  as  yet  say.  Perhaps  the  building 
once  was  taller  than  it  is  now.  Perhaps  some  of  this  inside 
material  was  taken  in  as  covering  for  floor  graves,  for  skeletons 
have  been  found  in  the  ruin.  Perhaps  some  of  the  dirt  has 

blown  inside  the  walls  after  the  wooden  roof  and  floors  had 

fallen.  Dr.  Moorehead  states  that  it  stood  39  feet  high  before  he 
began  work  upon  it  in  1897.  On  the  north  and  west  are  broad 
borrow  pits  which  readily  have  been  kept  full  of  water  from 
the  nearby  canal.  The  ground  to  the  south  is  slightly  higher 
and  no  wall  to  protect  the  building  from  surface  water  would 
be  needed  and  apparently  none  existed,  formerly  there  were 
traces  of  many  smaller  buildings  surrounding;  tot  le  nor  _ 
lay  the  sun  temple,  150  feet  long,  oval,  and  extending  north  and 

south.  , . 

Mrs.  Barker  found  a large,  three-leg  nictate  in  the  ruin,  a 
form  ordinarily  called  modern  iutrusives  from  Sonora,  but  wmen 
is  not  always  the  case.  One  has  been  found  on  New  viver  near 
Gillette,  one  on  Oak  Creek,  several  in  the  lower  Salt  and  some 
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have  come  up  from  the  ancient  Casas  Grandes  in  Chihuahua.  In 
our  opinion  the  burial  ground  will  be  rich  in  funerary  gifts  and 
will  be  found  south  of  the  ruin. 

All  that  can  be  seen  at  Pueblo  Moroni  is  a splendid  field  of 
alfalfa,  not  a shard  nor  an  artifact  remains;  we  know  nothing 
except  there  is  a memory  of  a large  building.  Two  miles  to  the 
east,  on  sections  5 and  6,  are  many  small  trash  mounds  but  no 
adobe  walls  or  mounds.  Since  writing  this  page,  every  trace 
has  been  removed  by  farming  operations.  These  trash  mounds 
were  on  the  upper  side  of  all  the  ancient  canals  in  that  locality, 
where  there  could  have  been  no  irrigation.  In  them  were  found 
a large  proportion  of  heavy,  thick,  undecorated  ollas,  or  frag- 
ments of  ollas,  all  of  large  size.  It  is  assumed  that  these  con- 
tained the  family  water  supply  from  rain  to  rain.  This  type  is 
not  found  under  the  canals,  except  in  a sparing  wav7  but  at  the 
places  where  there  was  no  regular  canal  supply  this  heavy  type 
with  strong,  rolling  lip  has  been  found;  as  at  Snaketown  on  the 
Gila  and  in  the  delta  of  Queen  Creek.  On  the  sections  of  land 
surrounding,  there  are  numerous  small  water  reservoirs  in  the 
washes,  and  between  them  on  the  slightly  higher  ground  are 
many  small  sun  temples.  These  are  the  usual  elliptical  temples, 
set  either  directly  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west,  but  never 
at  an  angle  with  the  cardinal  points.  (1). 

Many  small  articles  occur;  we  have  a carving  of  a desert 
owl  with  its  head  tilted  slightly  to  one  side,  just  as  the  desert 
owl  watches  the  passing  tourist  today.  In  this  locality  the  ratio 
of  artifacts  belonging  to  different  culture  periods  may  be  ob- 
served. By  a great  preponderance  the  eolithic  type  leads  in 
quantity,  then  come  those  which  may  be  called  paleolithic,  with 
a scanty  fewr  neolithic.  This  ratio  holds  its  own  through  the 
entire  Salado.  Again  we  are  given  an  opportunity  to  ponder 
upon  the  question  of  the  scarcity  of  arrow  heads : few  are  to  be 
found,  or  ever  were  found.  It  is  not  altogether  due  to  their 
extreme  smallness;  they  are  far  more  scarce  than  is  general 
where  Indian  villages  had  existed  elsewrhere  throughout  the 
United  States.  Since  all  wood  has  vanished,  we  can  not  say 
whether  the  atlatl  was  used  here,  one  instrument,  in  badly  de- 
cayed form,  was  found  in  a burial  at  La  Ciudad  which  resembles 
an  atlatl.  The  Lower  Salt  culture  may  have  been  well  advanced 
before  the  introduction  of  the  bow  and  arrow  and  its  use  may 
never  have  become  general.  Some  modern  tribes  have  preferred 

(1)  In  the  short  time  between  writing  this  paragraph  and  printing,  the 
above  two  square  miles  have  been  ploughed,  graded,  and  converted  into  al- 
falfa fields. 
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clubs  as  weapons,  but  here  we  find  the  light,  double  edged  axe, 
which  was  utterly  valueless  from  its  shape  and  light  weight  for 
any  domestic  or  farming  utility,  but  which  would  make  a 
splendid  weapon  in  a two-foot  handle. 

An  archaeologist  working  in  the  valley  has  stated  that  the 
practice  of  cremation  had  ceased  at  an  early  date  and  did  not 
continue  down  into  the  time  when  the  bow  and  arrow  was  used, 
but  Louis  D.  Yaeger  has  found,  inside  a cremation  olla,  eight 
arrow  heads  which  had  been  through  the  fire,  lhe  reader  will 
remember  the  writer’s  belief  that  cremation  and  inhumation  were 
separate  clan  customs  and  that  both  continued  down  until  the 
end. 


On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  the  road  overseer,  the  county 
highway  builder  and  the  paving  contractor  have  been  equally 
destructive  of  the  Records  of  the  Past;  vandalism  without  re- 
straint has  destroyed  architecture  which  has  no  equals  in  English 
speaking  America. 


Pueblo  del  Alamo,  Village  of  the  Open  Park,  is  but  a mem- 
ory ; it  stood  on  a slight  rise  of  ground,  and  thus  was  protected 
from  the  flood  waters  which  must  occasionally  have  come  down 
the  canal.  A few  shards  only  have  been  preserved;  but  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  land  has  stated  that  on  some  years  his 
father  sold  enough  axes  and  carved  stone  articles  to  pay  his  taxes : 
so  perhaps  someone,  somewhere,  has  things  which  he  calls 
“curios  from  out  West.”  We  found  a fire  pit  made  of  clay 
baked  in  place  in  the  ground,  where  probably  a house  had  stood. 
These  are  frequently  found  in  room  floors;  a foot  across  and  o 
to  8 inches  deep  ; they  seem  to  have  been  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  coals  over  night,  as  little  or  no  ashes  are  found  in  or 
around  them.  Frequently  in  room  walls  are  found  niches  a few 
inches  wide,  yet  running  down  two  feet  deep,  which  are  filled 
with  solid  cores  of  ashes ; seemingly  some  form  of  a fire  place. 


Pueblo  del  Rio,  Village  of  the  River,  has  been  stripped  of 
its  top  stories  to  build  a roadway  across  the  western  borrow  pit 
and  to  fill  part  of  the  pit  to  the  north.  Apparently  it  was  260 
feet  north  and  south  and  130  feet  wide,  and  well  oriented.  Its 
denuded  top  rises  fifteen  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  borrow 
pits.  In  grading  the  pits,  red-on-buff  pottery  was  destroyed, 
but  among  the  articles  saved  was  the  finest  example  of  repre- 
sentative carving  which  the  writer  has  ever  seen  in  this  \ alley. 
We  place  it  among  the  medico-religious  articles  of  that  people. 
The  stone  has  the  color  of  catlinite,  but  it  had  received  a higher 
polish  than  is  possible  to  give  to  the  hardest  catlinite.  It  was  a 
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normal  size  membrum  virile  et  testes  homini  which  formed  part 
of  a cup,  the  latter  from  its  form  and  position  would  not  permit 
the  object  to  be  construed  as  pure  art  but  as  a crucible,  in  which 
the  medicine  man  may  have  prepared  medicines  supposed  to  in- 
fluence the  functions  symbolized. 

Dr.  Eliza  A.  Ingalls  found  a phallic  cup  forty-three  years 
ago  in  these  ruins,  a fine  grained,  hard  granite,  elaborately  de- 
tailed. Similar  carvings,  but  without  the  cup,  have  been  found 
in  such  numbers  as  to  strongly  indicate  phallic  worship.  There 
need  be  no  surprise  that  such  worship  existed;  it  is  in  evidence 
in  the  ruins  of  Central  America;  we  believe  that  the  germ  of 
culture  and  perhaps  an  actual  migration  came  to  the  valley  of  the 
Salt  from  the  South.  Farthermore,  let  no  one  disdain  the  primi- 
tive American  for  his  religious  beliefs,  but  first  of  all  examine 
the  primitive  religion  of  every  race  living  in  tropical  lands  the 
world  around;  perhaps  we  have  forgotten  the  religious  signifi- 
cance of  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  our  own  Caucasian  ancestors. 

At  this  ruin  the  borrow7  pits  were  on  the  west,  north  and  east 
of  the  building;  we  believe  the  burial  ground  lies  on  the  south, 
although  burials  have  been  found  east  of  the  eastern  borrow  pit. 
The  ground  to  the  south  w^ould  have  been  dry  and  well  located 
for  burials.  One  colossal  breccia  was  found  in  a burial  and  our 
finest  example  of  an  armlet  carved  from  pectunculus  shell  and 
bearing  at  the  hinge  a beautifully  formed  frog  came  from  the 
north  edge  of  the  ruin. 

A group  of  large  buildings  comprise  the  ruins  of  Las  Colinas, 
The  High  Knolls,  placed  along  a slight  rise  of  ground  which 
protected  them  from  water.  No.  1 has  been  graded  down,  the 
only  remnant  being  the  base  for  a hay-stack  yard.  No.  2 has 
been  removed  except  for  a slight  terrace  upon  which  a residence 
stands;  much  interesting  material  found  in  digging  the  sur- 
rounding irrigation  ditches  has  been  preserved  by  the  occupants ; 
among  them  a stone  hoe,  10  inches  broad,  polished  over  its  entire 
surface;  there  is  another  shaped  like  a butcher’s  cleaver,  a form 
which  is  common  in  ruins  around  Globe  but  nowhere  else  in  the 
Southwest.  No.  3,  partially  destroyed,  is  105  feet  east  and  west 
and  105  feet  wide  and  stands  14  feet  high;  apparently  it  was 
oriented.  It  stands  130  feet  south  of  No.  4.  In  the  midden  to 
the  east,  Guy  Acuff,  the  owner,  found  a piece  of  Jeddito  yellow 
pottery,  which  from  its  chronological  connection  is  the  most 
valuable  culture  contact  possible.  We  believe  the  burial  ground 
for  Nos.  3 and  4 will  be  found  to  the  wrest  and  south. 

No.  4 was  worked  on  by  Prof.  W.  K.  Moorehead  in  1897 ; it 
measured  180  feet  east  and  west  and  150  feet  wide  and  stood  30 
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. t hi„h  with  its  outer  walls  30  inches  thick.  It  was  entirely 
removed  in  1927  by  dirt  haulers  who  turned  over  to  the  owner 
J one  article,  a detailed  stone  phallus  1%  inches  thick  and 
thirty  inches  long.  Moorehead  reported  the  finding  of  many  shell 
earvfngS  and  stone  effigies  in  this  ruin,  and  the  inferencehas 
been  drawn  that  they  occurred  in  greater  numbers  here  tha 
elsewhere  but  definitely  we  can  say  that  they  were  equally  num- 
erous in  the  other  Salado  ruins.  Prank  Mitvalski  has  found 
several  thousand  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  surround  g 
Pueblo  Grande.  To  the  northeast  250  feet  was  a borrow  pit 
three  hundred  feet  square  and  three  feet  deep,  while  to  the 
southeast  was  another  300  feet  north  and  south  and  loO  feet 
wide  and  four  feet  deep.  To  the  east  of  this  latter  was  a midden 
mound  parallel  with  it  and  covering  an  equal  area. 

There  was  a defense  wall  along  the  entire  north  side  and 
west  side  which  reached  down  to  No.  3 standing  5°  feet  distant 
from  both  buildings,  while  a short  trace  of  wall  rmBMuthef  No. 

3.  In  the  west  side  of  the  building,  a large  oUa  was  found  and  u 
derneath  it  five  axes  arranged  side  by  side ; all  without  flaw  and 
beautifully  polished;  several  dozen  perfectly  fmished  axes Amve 
been  found  in  the  ruin;  one  had  been  made  from  a ^ed  sto^, 
perhaps  a caprice;  its  utility  would  be  negligib  e* 
metates  fully  shaped  and  finished  over  the  entire  outside surf tae, 
some  slightly  channeled  and  very  little  used  and  some  nearly 
worn  through.  A 5-inch  ball,  artificially  rounded  and  smoothed, 
and  an  8-inch  discoidal  stone  with  a 1-inch  hole  new ^the  edge. 
The  latter  is  similar  to  those  found  in  Alta  Vlstaand  Pueblo 
Grande,  and  which  may  be  attributed  to  culture  drift  and , ca 
cooking  stones  from  California.  Some  have  insisted  that  t - 
stones  with  that  little  one-inch  hole  had  been  used  in  games  as  a 
discus. 

The  remnants  of  No.  5 afford  a slight  elevation  for  a resi- 
dence within  a date  orchard.  Among  the  articles  still  being 
brought  up  by  the  plough  is  a so-called  slate  with  carved  a 
decorated  frame  and  a well  detailed  animal  head  extending  from 
the  upper  left  corner  and  a tail  at  the  opposite  corner:  there  s 
a duck  shaped  pottery  olla  with  wings  and  tail : and  a ma'pais 
, cylinder  cut  into  the  exact  form  of  an  hour-glass.  No.  b Has 
entirely  disappeared. 

No.  7 can  be  seen  dimly;  the  county  paved  road  passes 
through  its  middle  and  a house_  is  on  its  eastern  slope, 
remember  when  this  ruin  stood  25  feet  high  and  r0™  ? ' , 

the  eroding  walls  its  orientation  was  clear;  it  was  2o0  leet  east 
and  west  and  180  feet  wide.  The  most  perfectly  formed  geo- 
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metric  artifact  so  far  reported  was  found  here;  a cylinder  of 
polished  syenite  ( ?)  and  due  to  the  perfection  of  workmanship 
and  high  luster  its  dimensions  are  given  in  metric  measure; 
length  165  mm.  major  axis  51  mm.  minor  axis  37  mm.  convexity 
of  ends  0.5  mm.  The  microscope  shows  particles  of  red  pigment 
of  the  surface.  Close  beside  this  cylinder  was  an  oval  stone  10 
inches  long  and  8 inches  broad,  which  had  been  given  a high  and 
lustrous  polish.  This  ruin  yielded  metates,  manos,  axes,  pestles, 
stone  rings  and  red-on-buff  pottery. 

No.  8 still  remains  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  found 
convenient  as  a building  site.  It  measured  115  feet  north  ami 
south  and  90  feet  wide  and  stands  ten  feet  high.  Formerly 
there  was  a sun  temple  to  the  east.  No.  9 was  graded  down  by 
Col.  Wm.  Christy  in  building  his  ranch  home  in  1884.  It  was 
300  feet  north  and  south  and  200  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high. 
The  largest  borrow  pit  was  on  the  east  and  was  so  deep  that  it 
was  surrounded  with  palms  and  used  as  a carp  pond.  In  grading 
the  ruin  many  stone  articles  were  found.  No.  10,  located  just 
north  of  Van  Buren  Street  and  west  of  Fifteenth  Avenue,  had 
disappeared  before  1888.  One  of  the  Las  Colinas  ruins  yielded 
ten  small  copper  bells,  all  with  pebbles  enclosed  for  clappers, 
while  three  others  have  been  found  at  La  Ciudad,  one  at  Pueblo 
Grande,  and  several  from  other  valley  ruins.  Dr.  Renaud  states 
that  their  presence  is  a line  of  proof  indicating  an  early  Toltec 
influence. 

Casa  Chica,  Small  House,  stood  600  feet  south  of  the  railroad 
and  300  feet  west  of  Twenty-Third  Avenue ; a small,  adobe  clan- 
castle,  with  many  one-story  houses  surrounding,  in  all  covering 
100  acres  of  ground.  We  have  not  been  able  to  determine  its 
size.  A Japanese  gardener  stated  that  he  spent  $6000.00  grading 
down  all  the  ruins  and  that  he  had  found  many  metates,  manos, 
mortars,  pestles,  shell  rings  and  axes.  Among  the  articles  were 
the  two  finest  axes  we  have  ever  seen ; long,  of  a fine  grained 
greenish  stone,  highly  polished  and  never  subjected  to  use.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Japanese  Association  to  have  them  pre- 
sented to  the  City  of  Phoenix,  but  they  went  to  a museum  in 
Japan. 

Casa  Buena,  Pretty  House,  was  a small,  oriented  ruin,  seem- 
ingly  not  over  one  story  in  height,  180  feet  east  and  west  and 
120  feet  wide,  standing  nine  feet  above  the  general  surface  of 
the  fields.  It  lays  northwest  of  the  center  of  section  34 ; the  sur- 
rounding houses  covered  200  acres.  D.  D.  Horning,  the  former 
owner,  found  an  olla  in  the  ruin  38  inches  deep  and  32  inches 
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wide  and  among  the  many  articles  of  interest,  a stone  arrow 
shaped  with  a human  face  well  executed  in  the  end.  In  the  norm 
ed<re  of  the  ruin,  underneath  a floor,  adult  skeletons  were  found, 
alon"  with  eight  undecorated  bowls  and  one  pitcher  and  one 
Central  Gila  decorated  bowl.  Buried  with  these,  were  the  bones 
of  a full  grown  mountain  lion;  we  know  of  no  similar  case  m the 
Lower  Salt.  Near  these  was  a short  stemmed  pottery  pipe,  in 
the  exact  form  of  the  clay  tobacco  pipe  once  so  common ; no  other 
such  pipe  has  been  reported  in  the  valley ; with  it  was  a small, 
double  edged  axe,  never  used,  and  a piece  of  cinnabar  ore. 

Since  writing  this  paragraph,  every  trace  of  this  rum  has 
been  removed  and  scores  of  homes,  called  Vel  Ru  Subdivision, 
take  the  place  of  the  ancient  homes  of  Casa  Buena.  The  archae- 
ologist who  considers  himself  the  custodian  of  the  archives  of 
the  past  must  watch  his  job. 

La  Ciudad,  The  City,  is  located  on  a natural  rise  of  ground 
a half  mile  wide  and  running  three  miles  east  and  west.  Small 
buildings  existed  on  all  this  higher  ground,  and  also  from  La 
Ciudad  ruin  for  three  miles  to  the  north.  The  clan-castle  was  on 
ground  which  the  pioneers  thought  too  high  to  be  irrigated,  and 
on  account  of  the  ruin,  the  ground  was  selected  by  H.  R.  Patrick, 
who  built  a dwelling  200  feet  to  the  east.  His  collection  was  ob- 
tained in  this  vicinity,  the  first  collection  made  which  yet  remains 
in  Phoenix.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Arizona  Museum,  but  when 
no  longer  fully  representative  of  the  careful  work  of  this  pioneer. 
For  a score  of  years  Patrick  was  alone  in  his  efforts  to  sa\e  the 
ruins  of  the  past. 

After  La  Ciudad  passed  from  Patrick’s  control,  it  wTas  con- 
sidered a pile  of  free  dirt  to  be  stolen  by  any  man  with  a team 
The  writer  made  many  trips  to  w^atch  w*alls  coming  down  and 
try  to  visualize  the  building  as  it  had  stood  when  a fortress- 
temple.  The  dirt-stealers  cut  down  the  east  side,  the  south  cul- 
ture-midden and  a part  of  the  northeast  side.  Rooms  were 
exposed,  built  upon  rooms  below  without  regard  to  the  wralls 
underneath.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  rooms  below7  must 
have  been  solid  full  of  earth  in  order  to  have  supported  the  wall 
above.  There  was  little  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  as  though 
each  family  had  but  one,  or  at  best,  two  rooms,  each  family  a life 
unit:  nevertheless  every  wall  was  oriented.  Some  long  rooms 
had  a later  built  dividing  wall  made  of  chunks  of  adobe  brought 
in  and  piled  up  until  they  reached  the  ceiling,  while  on  the  other 
side  of  this  dividing  wall  wTere  burials. 

When  people  care  so  little  for  the  buildings  of  a past  race  as 
to  permit  their  destruction,  why  it  is  that  when  an  archaeologist 
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finds  some  article  revealing  its  past  history,  that  the  owner  of  the 
ground  forthwith  demands  that  article,  and  giving  it  no  study, 
lays  it  away  as  a curio,  soon  lost  and  forgotten.  Ethnologic 
remains  of  rare  value  have  come  from  ruins,  which  the  finders 
are  secreting,  lest  they  be  demanded,  and  the  writer  has  been 
pledged  not  to  reveal  whence  the  discovery.  We  may  mention 
though  that  a most  interesting  and  instructive  skull  is  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Phillips,  of  St.  Luke’s  Sanitarium,  a 
paleolithic  form  of  skull  of  a man  who  had  died  in  a clan-castle 
and  who  must  have  been  a fierce  antagonist  to  meet:  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  had  been  a captive,  for  his  enormous  stature  and 
strange  skull  do  not  belong  to  the  Canal  Builders.  At  the  Flag- 
staff meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Division  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1928,  this  skull  was 
the  subject  of  a special  report  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Renaud  of  the 
University  of  Denver. 

The  age  of  the  culture  of  the  Salado  can  not  be  finally  de- 
termined until  we  have  found  cross  exchanges  of  potteries  made 
in  other  districts.  A keen  search  for  extrusive  and  intrusive 
pieces  has  been  going  on  for  some  years.  Due  to  the  public  spirit 
of  the  owners  of  La  Ciudad,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  B.  Heard,  we 
report  that  a black-on-white  shard  of  the  Mesa  Verde  type  of 
pottery  was  found  eight  feet  below  the  much  eroded  top  of  this 
clan-castle.  Its  original  home  was  so  certain  to  Dr.  Haas  of 
Northwestern  University  that  he  sent  a collection  of  several  hun- 
dred representative  shards  from  Mesa  Verde,  (a  collection  made 
before  such  studies  were  prohibited  by  Federal  law).  The  re- 
semblance is  definite  and  unquestionable.  Now  concerning  the 
age  of  the  Mesa  Verde  culture  we  already  have  some  information 
and  will  know  more  in  time. 

Two  hundred  feet  east  of  this  find,  a woman  took  from  the 
ground  the  half  of  a handled  pitcher  (when  a burial  ground  was 
being  graded  down).  This  half  pitcher  has  been  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Kidder,  our  authority  on  Southwestern  pottery,  as  belonging 
to  the  Jeddito  yellow,  a prehistoric  pottery  earlier  than  the 
Sikyatki.  Now  again  we  are  gaining  clues:  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  will  have  a definite  Anno  Domini  date  for  the  Sikyatki 
pottery.  The  actual  age  of  Pueblo  Bonito  may  be  expected  soon; 
the  distance  over  to  Sikyatki  is  130  miles  and  cross  connections 
may  be  anticipated. 

La  Ciudad  stands  170  feet  north  and  south  and  110  feet 
wide ; its  every  wall  and  cross-wall  is  oriented : it  rises  17  feet 
above  the  general  level.  In  the  central  part  of  the  building,  the 
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lower  walls  average  26  inches  thick  and  gradually  grow  thinner 
until,  in  the  outer  rooms,  they  are  14  inches  thick.  Floors  were 
generally  level,  but  in  some  of  the  upper  rooms  they  slope  out- 
ward from  a foot  to  two  feet,  and  in  this  lower  corner  is  an 
accumulation  of  ashes  half  a yard  thick.  There  were  no  outside 
doors  or  even  smoke  or  air  openings  in  the  outside  walls,  and 
scarcely  any  inside  doors;  each  room  being  a home  unit.  Dr. 
Erich  Schmidt  made  an  excavation  from  the  top,  at  a point  near 
the  northeast  corner,  down  17  feet  to  the  original  surface,  finding 
one  male  adult  recumbent  with  head  to  the  east.  Gifts  to  the 
dead  are  more  frequent  in  the  burials  within  the  large  buildings 
than  in  those  outside  its  walls,  yet  some  of  the  finest  collections 
have  come  from  burials  at  a distance  from  the  large  buildings. 

The  proven  area  of  burial  ground  at  La  Ciudad  extends  a 
quarter  of  a mile  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  but  every  time  a 
trench  is  made  in  a city  alley,  or  a house  foundation  dug,  that 
area  is  extended  along  the  rise  in  ground.  From  the  large  ruin 
for  500  feet  to  the  north,  all  the  ground  is  cut  up  into  city  lots, 
owned  by  non-residents,  who  have  given  them  no  farther  con- 
sideration than  to  expect  that  the  growth  of  the  city  would  make 
the  owners  wealthy.  As  a result,  pot  hunters  have  gophered  the 
entire  ground,  leaving  it  to  resemble  a shell-torn  battle-field. 
From  this  ground  Frank  Mitvalski  estimates  that  1200  unbroken 
ollas  were  secured  and  taken  away  by  auto- tourists  camped  in  the 
nearby  road  camps;  without  an  effort  being  made  by  the  people 
of  Phoenix  to  arrest  the  despoilment,  or  to  secure  the  loot. 

The  most  closely  filled  part  of  the  cemetery  covered  two 
acres  of  ground  to  the  north  of  the  broad  borrow  pit;  in  its 
midst  w7as  a small  adobe  building  v7ith  2-foot,  oriented  walls, 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  mad  search  for  curios.  A number  of 
shell  frogs  w'ere  found,  usually  the  size  of  a half  grown  frog, 
since  the  pectunculus  shell  from  which  they  w^ere  made  is  small ; 
one  of  them  detailed  to  show*  every  joint  and  muscle,  the  eyes  and 
mouth  executed  in  sharpest  outline.  In  one  adult  burial  the  skull 
had  received  a thin  covering  of  bright  blue,  green  and  red,  per- 
haps of  copper  ores,  placed  on  after  death  and  adhering  to  a 
closely  fitting  skull  cap ; the  finder  promptly  left  the  diggings. 
On  the  north  side  of  La  Ciudad,  standing  30  feet  from  the 
building,  was  an  east  and  west  adobe  wall  two  feet  thick,  which 
met  a north  and  south  wall  on  the  east  side  40  feet  distant  from 
the  building.  If  there  had  been  a wall  on  the  south,  it  was  car- 
ried away  by  dirt  stealers,  while  on  the  west  examination  has  not 
yet  been  made. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  recite  all  the  story  of  past 
archaeological  work  on  the  Lower  Salt  and  not  to  anticipate  the 
future  nor  intrude  into  the  work  being  done  today.  In  fairness 
to  the  splendid  work  which  has  been  done  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heard  they  should  be  allowed  to  tell  the  story  of 
rooms  superimposed  on  rooms,  of  branch  covered  remadas  form- 
ing noonday  screens  from  the  hot  sun,  all  clearly  traced ; of  floor 
levels  but  a few  inches  apart  extending  on  down  through  layers 
a dozen  feet  in  thickness ; of  bedecked  infant  burials ; of  corridors 
and  sealed  rooms,  and  of  evidences  of  later  wealth  which  enabled 
the  occupants  to  obtain  pottery  from  outside  districts.  Under 
their  direction  a careful  excavation  was  made  of  a semi-sub- 
merged room  which  certainly  seems  to  be  the  unit-type  individual 
home  described  forty  years  ago  by  Cushing  at  Los  Muertos.  In 
this  pit  room  wras  found  pottery  of  grayish-black  color  and  one 
olla  with  constricted  neck  and  double  opposed  horizontal  handles 
downward  raking.  Every  item  of  the  foregoing  is  an  anomaly  in 
the  Salado;  the  constricted  neck  on  a large  olla,  the  double  hor- 
izontal handles  with  downward  pitch. 

On  the  property  of  St.  Luke’s  Home,  just  to  the  west,  Dr. 
Phillips  has  found  three  of  these  single  room  houses  which  had 
been  constructed  by  making  an  excavation  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
leveling  the  bottom,  setting  posts  to  bear  wall  branches  and  using 
the  excavated  material  as  building  plaster,  thus  making  sides 
and  an  arched  roof.  The  walls  of  the  pit  were  plastered  with 
wet  mud  and  traces  of  the  outside  wall  can  be  seen  together  with 
the  inclining  post  holes  around  the  sides  and  post  holes  within 
revealing  roof  supports.  Strange  it  is  that  a people  of  such 
primitive  house  building  attainments  should  have  invariably 
oriented  their  rooms.  In  the  floors  were  baked  clay  pits  but  no 
ashes,  probably  for  keeping  coals  over  night.  Everything  about 
these  semi-subterranean  rooms,  and  especially  the  shape  of  the 
pottery,  indicates  that  we  have  here  the  earliest  Salado  house, 
a type  begun  before  the  development  of  the  clan-castle  but  which 
may  have  continued  during  this  later  specialization. 

A suggestion  of  caution  may  be  given  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  date  all  culture  horizons  by  the  period  of  the  latest 
material  discovered  in  that  particular  zone.  In  one  of  these  pit 
houses  was  discovered  a polychrome  Central  Gila  bowl  of  small 
size,  but  alongside  the  wall  there  was  a gopher  hole.  In  the  lowest 
stratum  of  the  midden  excavated  at  Pueblo  Grande  by  Dr. 
Schmidt,  a tin  tobacco  tag  came  to  light  eleven  feet  below  the 
unaltered  surface,  but  here  again  the  tunneling  of  a gopher  was 
traced. 
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Forty-two  years  have  passed  since  Cushing  drove  with 
teams  from  New  Mexico  and  was  compelled  to  pass  through 
Tempe  on  his  way  into  the  mountains  at  Globe,  where  lie  believed 
he  would  find  the  ancestral  homes  of  the  founders  of  the  feeven 
Cities  of  Cibola.  At  Tempe,  by  sheer  accident,  he  noticed  the 
great  mounds,  apparently  standing  upon  platforms,  and  there 
he  stopped  to  dig  for  a day;  a day  which  continued  on  into 
several  seasons.  There  he  found  the  simple  unit  homes  of  the 
common  people  surrounding  the  great  buildings  which  he  divided 
into  two  classes,  priest  temples  and  communal  homes  and  which 
we  class  together  and  call  clan-castles.  But  in  the  years  whic 
have  passed  the  plough  of  the  husbandman  has  destroyed  the 
homes  of  the  common  people,  for  their  fragile  construction 
afforded  no  obstruction  and  so  it  has  happened  that  not  one  ot 
these  simple  homes  has  been  opened  and  studied  until  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Heard  directed  the  examination  and  preservation  ot  one 
and  Dr  Phillips  excavated  three  more.  The  homes  ot  the 
common  people  tell  more  of  the  lives  of  the  race  than  the  castles 
of  the  rulers.  Cushing  reported  little  concerning  the  abodes  ot 
the  poor  but  much  concerning  the  homes  of  rulers.  vVe  need 
more  information  concerning  the  unit  type  simple  homes. 

Cushing  and  Dr.  Matthews  reported  certain  facts  concerning 
the  homes  which  they  called  ultra-mural  houses;  low,  thin  walls 
of  branches,  lightly  coated  with  mud,  forming  somewhat  rounded 
rooms  within  which  were  fire  pits  indicating  both  summer  and 
winter  occupancy,  with  many  images  of  animals  and  articles  of 
household  use  which  were  of  simpler  form  than  those  in  the  great 
buildings,  with  evidence  of  cremations,  but  no  floor  burials. 
These  simple  homes  were  scattered  about  the  villages  and  out 
into  the  fields  in  an  irregular  manner.  We  believe  these  men 
misread  the  evidence,  and  that  the  facts  above  given,  which  they 
called  indications  of  inferiority,  were  in  reality  evidences  ot 
priority ; that  the  pit-house  people  were  the  immediate  ancestors 
of  the  dan-castle  people.  Pit  house  homes  have  been  found  in 
nearly  all  of  the  large  area  of  pueblo  culture  to  the  north  and 
east  in  four  states,  and  although  sought  here,  have  never  hereto- 
fore been  found  in  Central  Arizona,  yet  logical  inference  indi- 
cates that  they  existed  here  at  an  early  time. 

Northeast  of  the  central  ruin  of  La  Ciudad  lay  the  sun 
temple,  400  feet  distant;  its  former  existence  can  not  be  disputed, 
but  before  any  description  was  recorded,  it  was  leveled  and  a 
dwelling  built  thereon.  Between  it  and  the  ruin  extends  the  large 
borrow  pit  which  probably  was  also  a reservoir.  A hundred  feet 
north  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  ruin,  a portion  of  a midden, 
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a section  of  73  cubic  yards,  was  excavated  by  Dr.  Schmidt  during 
the  fall  of  1925  and  a report  on  the  16000  shards  found  therein 
was  filed  with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  This 
report  forms  an  interesting  study  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment in  pottery  ornamentation  during  a long  period  of  time  and 
of  the  relative  increase  in  social  contacts  during  the  latter  period, 
as  well  as  substantiation  of  the  writer’s  assumption  that  villages 
built  farther  down  the  canals  were  older  than  those  at  the  heads. 
Mitvalski  has  also  discovered  a progressive  development  in  orna- 
mentation and  decoration  within  the  great  ruin  nearby.  In  the 
edge  of  this  midden  was  found  the  only  hard  stone  human  figure 
known  to  have  been  found  in  Arizona:  3 inches  long  and  care- 
fully detailed.  It  is  now  in  the  Turney  collection  where  most  of 
the  articles  described  throughout  this  report  may  be  seen. 

While  in  the  cemetery  of  La  Ciudad  both  cremations  and 
interments  have  been  found,  the  question  arises  if  any  cremations 
have  been  found  within  the  walls  of  a clan-castle.  Cremation 
ollas,  filled  with  ashes,  may  have  been  buried  at  a distance  from 
the  place  where  the  body  was  burned,  or  they  may  have  been  taken 
inside  the  clan-castle  by  relatives  or  friends.  Sometimes  these 
ollas  were  buried  and  surrounded  with  a close  set  circle  of  gift 
bowls.  The  writer  found  an  interment  200  feet  north  of  the 
central  building,  prone,  head  to  west,  an  adult  with  an  especially 
fine  set  of  gift  dishes,  and  with  a load  of  ashes  resting  on  the 
chest.  Owing  to  a large  amount  of  encircling  broken  pottery,  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  whether  this  was  a case  of  semi- 
cremation or  an  intrusive  cremation  olla  at  a later  period  buried 
on  the  dead  man’s  chest.  In  one  instance  the  human  remains 
showed  a fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  with  the  ends  lapped 
three  inches,  firmly  united,  the  broken  ends  well  smoothed,  in- 
dicating that  the  accident  had  occurred  years  before  death. 

The  burials  within  La  Ciudad  and  those  to  the  north  were 
prone,  usually  resting  on  the  back,  with  heads  both  to  the  east 
and  west,  and  occasionally  to  the  north ; while  with  the  greater 
number  there  were  gifts  of  pottery,  yet  rarely  were  implements 
given  and  weapons  never.  Here  was  found  a polished  axe  with 
truly  conical  point ; more  commonly  axes  have  seemed  to  have  a 
conical  point,  but  in  fact  there  was  a suggestion  of  a blade  even 
though  but  a % inch  wide.  In  a grave  800  feet  northeast  of  the 
central  building,  200  beads  were  found,  half  of  them  Catlinite, 
the  true  Minnesota  pipe  stone,  while  within  the  talus  slope  of  the 
building  on  its  south  side  was  found  a large  “slate”  with  well 
executed  carvings  of  parrots  at  the  four  corners;  this  slate  is 
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now  in  the  museum  at  Casa  Grande.  One  fragment  of  wood 
came  from  within  an  olla  filled  with  ashes,  a spatulate  of 
mesquite. 

While  usually  the  infant  was  buried  under  the  floor  of  the 
clan-castle,  yet  one  infant  of  a few  days  old  was  placed  inside  a 
24-inch  flat  earthern  bowl  with  a turritella  shell  on  its  breast; 
this  came  from  northeast  of  the  building.  Nearby  was  a woman, 
over  whose  head  lav  an  inverted  16-inch  flat  bowl ; while  beside 
another  was  an  olla  17  inches  high.  All  these  articles  were 
carefully  made,  but  left  undecorated.  Some  articles  seem  to 
have  belonged  with  the  burials,  but  on  account  of  the  wanton 
destruction  of  the  cemeteries,  it  becomes  impossible  to  determine ; 
however  it  seems  improbable  that  valued  articles  would  be  left 
scattered  about  the  village  without  being  recovered.  One  4-inch 
carving  of  hard  stone  portrayed  a duck  in  whose  back  was  the 
usual  metate.  In  these  cases  where  a life  figure  carries  a metate, 
its  cup  is  depressed  within  the  body  of  the  figure,  and  in  no  case 
does  the  life  figure  appear  as  supporting  a metate  separate  from 
the  body  of  the  figure.  Since  these  have  been  found  in  numerous 
cases,  the  statement  indicates  an  established  custom,  and  a con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  resemblance  with  the  chacmool 
figures  of  Central  Mexico,  and  the  question  may  be  asked  if  here 
it  not  another  indication  of  a Mexican  origin  of  the  Canal 
Builders. 

A flat  bowl,  16-inch  diameter,  bears  a continuous  series  of 
flying  birds  in  red  on  a buff  background ; the  body,  head,  tail 
and  extended  wings  form  a figure  which  exactly  duplicates  the 
background,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  design  is 
to  be  read  as  positive  or  negative,  the  figure  being  alike  in  either 
case.  The  question  arises  as  to  what  number  of  such  figures 
could  be  created  which  could  be  read  as  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive, and  be  alike  in  shape  in  either,  and  still  be  capable  of 
indefinite  multiplication  over  an  entire  surface.  A few  can  be 
produced  with  rectilinear  geometric  figures,  but  in  this  case  the 
figure  is  curvilinear:  a product  which  entitles  the  prehistoric 
artist  to  credit. 

Pottery  polishers  made  from  stone  selected  for  beauty  of 
color,  are  found,  and  since  the  work  of  rubbing  the  pieces  of 
pottery  ground  down  the  surface  of  the  stone,  care  had  been 
given  that  this  wearing  should  take  on  a definite  geometric 
figure;  in  one  case  it  developed  a symmetrically  coiled  form  of 
three  surfaces,  terminating  in  points  at  the  two  ends,  with  each 
of  the  three  warped  faces  of  exactly  the  same  spiralled  shape  and 
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size.  An  arrow  polisher  was  fashioned  as  a duck  bearing  in  its 
back  three  transverse  grooves;  this  one  made  from  steatite.  Its 
provenience  is  unknown ; it  seems  improbable  that  any  deposit  of 
this  stone  occurs  in  central  Arizona,  although  it  is  found  in  one 
of  the  coast  islands  of  California.  Animal  figures  made  from 
this  stone  are  less  than  two  inches  long,  as  though  the  material 
were  rare,  and  particular  care  also  was  given  to  the  figure 
delineation. 

The  ancient  city  of  La  Ciudad  is  now  half  covered  with 
dwellings  and  grassy  lawns  and  the  surface  area  for  gathering 
objects  is  reduced,  yet  we  picked  up  11000  eolithic  knives  of  hard 
diorite.  Whenever  the  surface  is  disturbed  more  appear ; and  in 
the  middens  they  occur  all  the  way  to  the  bottom.  Along  with 
the  knives  are  found  the  abandoned  cores  of  the  stone  from 
which  they  had  been  chipped,  along  with  a few  hand  hammers. 
Why  the  vast  number  of  these  knives  made  is  a mystery.  A 
modern  man,  having  made  a knife  with  a good  edge,  would  have 
treasured  it  and  needed  no  more.  These  chipped  knives  are 
found  in  such  quantities,  that  they  become  the  best  clues  to 
ancient  sites  in  this  part  of  the  state : I do  not  search  for  shards 
or  artifacts  when  looking  for  new  locations,  but  only  for  these 
chips,  and  when  these  are  seen  on  the  surface,  in  every  instance 
other  remains  have  been  found  by  digging. 

Some  stones  were  preserved  within  the  ancient  homes  'which 
were  curios,  such  as  fossils,  but  in  this  valley  of  Cambrian  and 
pre-Cambrian  rocks,  fossils  must  have  been  brought  from  some 
long  distance.  Arrow  shapers  with  one,  two  and  three  grooves, 
have  been  unearthed  which  had  been  decorated  with  geometric 
designs  and  animal  figures.  A strange  form  was  made  from  soft 
stone,  shaped  as  a ball  from  which  projected  a pendant  or  leg; 
these  have  been  found  with  from  one  to  five  legs.  A unique  form 
is  a pendant  of  hard  green  stone,  perforated  at  one  end,  and 
encircled  with  lines  cut  in  diamond  form,  the  lines  cross-hatched 
to  resemble  cords.  Stone  cups  have  come  from  La  Ciudad  which 
bore  in  relief  one  or  two  rattlesnakes:  one  was  a turtle  with  a 
cup  in  its  body,  a similar  turtle  cup  was  found  at  Sonoqui. 

From  time  to  time  corn  cobs  are  discovered,  but  without  any 
certain  clue  as  to  whether  they  were  funeral  gifts  or  came  from 
middens:  these  usually  run  six  rows  of  kernels,  but  some  have 
eight  and  even  ten  rows:  modern  corn  has  sixteen  to  twenty.  In 
an  olla  within  the  burial  ground,  but  whether  an  interment  or  a 
cremation  is  unknown,  they  lay  so  close  together,  a handful  of 
seed  cotton  was  found,  all  oxidized,  but  with  the  lint  plainly 
showing. 
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Of  the  doubly  honored  ruin  of  Dos  Casas,  Two  Houses,  little 
remains  of  prehistoric  history;  yet  we  found  a long  axe  made 
from  a twisted  river  rock,  the  only  work  put  on  it  having  been 
to  sharpen  the  point,  groove  the  head  for  a handle,  and  run  a 
lengthwise  groove  down  the  back.  The  axe  had  never  been  used, 
and  in  fact  with  its  60-degree  twist,  it  would  be  valueless  as  an 
implement.  Perhaps  it  was  a curio  in  the  days  before  heirlooms 
had  been  invented.  Axes  have  been  found  made  from  a crooked 
stone,  -which  in  service  had  broken  along  the  line  of  greatest 
stress,  just  where  failure  should  have  been  expected. 

And  so  let  us  right  here  shout-  aloud  that  the  boasted  knowl- 
edge of  nature  possessed  by  aboriginal  mind,  said  always  to  be 
in  contact  with  nature  and  understanding  her  secrets,  is  all  of 
it  simple,  pure  bunk.  Furthermore,  if  this  same  observation  is 
not  duly  repeated  at  various  places  throughout  these  pages,  it  is 
due  to  the  expense  of  publication.  As  a single  citation,  look  at 
the  care  they  gave  in  fashioning  the  outside  of  a stone  cup  before 
they  attempted  to  work  out  the  inside  by  pecking,  and  later, 
when  the  pecking  process  took  place,  the  strain  broke  the  cup ; 
a calamity  avoidable  by  not  weakening  the  walls  by  putting  on 
the  finishing  touches  first.  Every  experienced  archaeologist 
can  supply  a set  of  similar  stories. 

Pueblo  Ultimo,  Last  Village,  may  have  been  the  last-  clan- 
castle  built;  it  stood  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation  lands  and  was 
a landmark  until  a few  years  ago.  No  trace  remains  except  typi- 
cal red-on-buff  shards  surrounding  for  half  a mile. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Tempe  road,  400  feet  east  of  the 
packing  plant,  are  remnants  of  an  adobe  building,  45  feet  east 
and  west  and  30  feet  w’ide,  its  -walls  well  oriented  and  standing 
six  feet  high.  Due  east,  150  feet,  is  a circular  trash  mound,  30 
feet  in  diameter,  four  feet  high,  with  many  shards  of  typical  red- 
on-buff  and  a few  fragments  of  worked  stone. 

Jack  Swilling  and  his  companions  believed  that  the  flow  of 
Salt  River  would  suffice  to  irrigate  a thousand  acres,  but  the 
ancient  engineers  proved  that  it  would  irrigate  a hundred 
thousand:  we  have  shown  our  gratitude  to  the  better  of  those 
engineers  by  destroying  all  their  ancient  homes  except  two, 
and  these  two  preserved,  the  one  through  the  public  spirit  of  a 
citizen,  and  the  other  through  the  religious  zeal  of  a Mormon 
widow. 

Once  the  opportunity  was  given  to  the  writer  to  obtain  title 
to  the  ruin  of  Pueblo  Grande  for  what  is  now  a day’s  wages, 
but  at  that  time  the  cost  was  a drain  on  a slender  pocketbook. 
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Then  came  receiverships,  litigation,  advance  in  values,  and  when 
Thomas  Armstrong,  Jr.,  bought  this  ruin  and  presented  it  to 
the  City  of  Phoenix,  the  gift  was  of  financial  moment  as  well 
as  a treasure  for  posterity.  As  a clan-castle,  it  is  the  largest 
known  in  North  America,  and  is  exceeded  in  size  by  only  one 
pueblo,  that  of  Pueblo  Bonito  in  New  Mexico.  Frequently  we 
hear  of  ancient  buildings  that  in  a somewhat  broken  way  extend 
for  half  a mile  in  length,  but  they  are  located  on  shelves  of 
mountain  canons  and  are  only  one  to  two  rooms  deep,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  length  stand  but  one  story  high. 

The  solid  contents  of  Pueblo  Grande  and  its  defense  wall 
contain  46,580  cubic  yards  of  material,  you  who  are  accustomed 
to  figure  the  yardage  of  building  material  work  on  that ! The 
solid,  slumped-in  mass  inside  the  defense  parapet  is  303  feet 
long  on  the  west  side,  309  in  the  east,  150  on  the  north  and  160 
on  the  south.  Its  walls  are  filled  full  of  fallen-in  material,  which 
in  part  may  be  debris  of  walls  that  rose  higher,  and  the  remainder 
from  room  burials  and  fallen  floors,  yet  the  building  rises  24 
feet  above  a test  pit  sunk  beside  an  inside  wall.  This  pit  was 
sunk  forty  years  ago  by  a few  of  us  who  tried  to  organize  an 
archaeological  society.  On  the  west  is  a protective  wall  54  feet 
distant  from  the  building,  on  the  north  the  wall  stands  63  feet 
away  and  on  the  east  30  feet.  Due  to  the  fact  that  for  thirty 
years  the  road  between  Phoenix  and  Tempe  touched  this  ruin  on 
the  south  side,  no  trace  of  a wall  on  the  south  can  be  seen  if  it  had 
existed ; but  there  was  a rise  in  the  road  where  it  passed  the 
place  where  the  wall  would  stand. 

If  figures  annoy  the  mind,  then  remember  one  fact:  this 
ruin,  once  a building  as  high  as  Casa  Grande,  after  we  exclude 
its  parapet  and  patio,  its  sheer  walls  alone  cover  within  their 
embrace  eighteen  times  as  much  ground.  A trash  mound  stands 
114  feet  west  of  the  southwest  corner  which  was  excavated 
through  nine  feet  of  depth  by  Dr.  Schmidt.  In  the  angle  of  the 
defense  walls  at  the  northwest  corner  is  another  mound  not  yet 
examined.  On  the  east  and  just  outside  the  defense  wall  was  a 
mound  55  feet  in  diameter,  into  the  top  of  which  the  writer  dug 
forty-two  years  ago.  It  was  composed  of  alternating  horizontal 
layers  of  earth  and  ashes  along  with  bones  of  small  animals  and 
birds;  the  layers  two  inches  thick.  In  time  others  became  in- 
terested in  this  hillock  and  continued  digging  down  until  it  had 
lost  its  six  feet  of  height  and  became  a hole  five  feet  deep ; these 
alternating  layers  continued  all  the  way  down ; if  they  go  deeper 
we  do  not  know.  The  work  was  not  scientifically  done,  nothing 
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was  preserved  as  at  that  time  we  did  not  know  how  to  preserve 
fragile  bones. 

Everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  was  not  a funerary 
pyre  as  described  by  Cushing,  and  the  writer  has  felt  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  pyres  found  by  him  differed  from  this  mound 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  a summer  time  cooking  mound. 
We  prefer  this  idea,  since  we  may  assume  that  in  those  days 
summer  temperatures  of  118  degrees  occurred  regularly;  (but 
in  the  interests  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  we  will  state  that 
since  the  completion  of  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir  and  the  increased 
irrigation,  the  attempts  of  the  thermometer  have  become  more 
restrained;)  nevertheless  we  fancy  that  at  this  earlier  age  the 
boiling  of  corn  and  beans  was  a pleasanter  task  when  not  at- 
tempted inside  a windowless,  doorless  room,  with  walls  seven 
feet  thick,  but  rather  under  the  shade  of  cottonwoods,  near  a 
running  lateral  from  the  broad  canal,  and  with  gossiping 
neighbors. 

The  writer’s  archaeologic  methods  forty  years  ago  were 
crude  as  we  view  them  today,  but  we  remind  the  critics  that 
sixteen  years  later  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  examined  the  choicest  culture  middens  of  Casa  Grande 
with  a plough  and  team  and  scraper!  Pew  things  have  been 
found  at  Pueblo  Grande ; very  natural  it  was  that  a race  when 
leaving  the  valley  should  take  with  them  the  lighter  articles 
needed  in  the  new  home  and  leave  the  heavier ; and  so  we  find 
metates,  manos,  mortars,  pestles  and  axes  and  stone  rings,  but  in 
the  ruins  we  rarely  find  any  pottery  which  was  entire  when 
abandoned;  the  only  whole  pottery  within  the  ruins  apparently 
was  that  left  in  rooms  in  which  a burial  had  occurred. 

But  thanks  be ; the  highway  builders  did  not  destroy  all  the 
treasures;  the  ancient  people  buried  with  their  dead  the  best 
possessions  they  had,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  locate  their  ceme- 
teries. That  at  La  Ciudad  has  been  found  and  looted  and  its 
treasures  scattered  as  far  and  wide  as  a tourist  with  a Ford  can 
carry  them.  So  we  hesitate  to  reveal  the  location  which  contains 
the  burial  ground  of  Pueblo  Grande;  but  state  that  it  will 
probably  be  found  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  great  ruin,  and 
that  it  will  extend  beyond  in  a gradually  thinning  way  for 
several  hundred  yards;  that  the  shallowest  burials  will  be  found 
at  two  feet  depth  and  the  deepest  at  five  feet.  Northwest  of  the 
main  ruin,  just  outside  the  defense  wall,  was  the  sun  temple, 
laying  east  and  west ; yet  we  cannot  deny  that  it  may  have  been 
only  a borrow  pit,  for  our  archaeologic  experience  was  limited 
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when  it  was  being  graded  down.  If  a sun  temple,  it  then  was 
the  largest  in  the  valley.  Pueblo  Grande  is  the  only  ruin  which 
contains  any  considerable  proportion  of  stone  in  its  walls;  the 
stone  is  weathered  caliche  and  limestone  from  the  nearby  hills 
which  had  been  stripped  of  all  their  loose  blocks  for  the  building 
and  set  in  a mortar  of  mud.  As  a result  the  borrow  pits  would 
have  been  small,  and  we  are  unable  to  remember  any  other  depres- 
sions surrounding  the  ruin. 

We  must  respect  the  custom  of  a people  who  gave  to  their 
dead  the  best  family  possessions  for  use  in  the  spirit  life.  In  an 
unrevealed  spot,  close  beside  the  ruin,  the  rarest  Central  Gila 
polychrome  thus  far  unearthed  in  the  Lower  Salt  was  found  and 
is  now  in  our  collection.  Forty  years  ago  when  standing  on  top 
of  Pueblo  Grande,  the  remains  of  one-room  houses  could  be  seen 
for  two  miles  to  the  north  and  one  mile  to  the  west,  two  square 
miles  of  little  houses  outlined  by  the  limestone  built  into  the 
walls,  and  laying  in  square  enclosures  as  the  adobe  in  the  walls 
had  gradually  melted  and  left  the  stones  in  straight  lines.  These 
outlying,  undefended  homes  lay  as  a flock  of  birds  might  have 
settled  on  the  ground;  no  order,  no  system,  no  arrangement; 
nowhere  a street,  a lane  or  an  alley,  but  with  every  wall  oriented. 
Why  should  a people  orient  their  houses  and  not  their  town? 

Digging  in  the  room  corners  we  usually  found  a fire  place 
and  shards  and  occasionally  an  axe.  At  the  exact  point  where 
the  county  paved  highway  crosses  the  west  bank  of  the  aban- 
doned Cross  Cut  Canal  was  a small  adobe  ruin  which  had  been 
at  least  two  stories  in  height ; we  as  National  Guardsmen,  having 
no  back-stop  for  our  rifle  range,  used  the  ancient  building,  there 
not  being  the  slightest  risk  of  any  person  happening  along  in 
that  unfrequented  part  of  the  valley ! We  are  sure  the  ruin  was 
ancient,  as  we  obtained  axes  when  digging  within.  It  was  truly 
oriented  and  its  western  wall  was  not  buried  in  talus,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  We  did  not  notice  any  small  carvings  and 
shell  beads  scattered  about,  but  in  later  years  Mitvalski  gathered 
them  from  the  surface  by  actual  thousands.  These  strengthen 
our  belief  that  there  are  extensive  burial  grounds  beneath  the 
depth  invaded  by  the  plough  and  that  he  was  gathering  them 
from  the  area  where  cremation  fires  had  taken  place.  As  proof 
we  refer  to  a similar  area  with  its  vast  quantities  of  beads 
darkened  by  fire  which  lays  close  to  the  ruin  at  Casa  Grande ; 
its  position  we  do  not  state  as  it  lies  outside  of  our  territory.  On 
top  the  ruin  of  Pueblo  Grande  at  the  northwest  corner,  just 
beneath  the  surface,  was  found  an  adult  burial,  head  to  south, 
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with  a choice  axe  and  several  ollas,  the  body  partly  covered  with 
large  stone  slabs. 

We  may  assume  that  in  the  early  days  there  was  a municipal 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  scattering  of  household  sweepings 
around  the  clan-castle,  for  all  were  piled  in  compact,  high 
mounds.  In  digging  out  these  heaps,  not  a single  article  is  found 
which  could  have  possessed  utility  to  the  owners,  although  broken 
stuff  is  in  vastly  greater  abundance  than  within  the  houses.  The 
only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  arrow  heads;  perfect  points  are 
found  in  the  trash  mounds.  We  may  speculate  that  these  small 
heads  were  poisoned,  and  that  when  the  arrow  shaft  was  bent  or 
broken,  it  became  safer  to  make  new  points  and  bury  the  old 
arrows.  Nearby  in  the  spoil  bank  of  the  present-day  canal,  were 
twenty-seven  metates,  each  made  from  different  lavas.  Two  had 
been  tabled  only,  but  the  rest  had  been  used  until  the  grinding 
process  had  made  trenches  four  to  nine  inches  deep  in  the  hard 
volcanic  rock.  Few  were  found  where  use  had  just  begun ; as 
civilization  decayed,  there  was  little  need  for  new  utensils.  A 
few  shale  slabs,  three  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  the 
sides  and  ends  hammered  straight  and  square,  testify  to  the 
probable  existence  of  the  heated  bath  pits. 

The  clan-castle  was  built  on  the  outer  side  of  its  own  canal 
or  at  the  end ; thus  there  was  no  danger  of  flowing  water  reach- 
ing the  walls  and  melting  them  down ; but  every  new  canal  was 
located  on  higher  ground  and  became  a menace  to  the  clan- 
castles  on  the  outer  bank  of  the  lower  canal.  A thick  but  low 
wall,  even  though  of  adobe,  would  afford  protection  to  the  large 
building,  for  the  flow  of  canal  water  could  soon  be  shut  off  and 
the  wall  would  dry  out.  Even  if  it  disintegrated,  it  could  be 
replaced.  We  are  therefore  lead  to  a reconsideration  of  all  out- 
side walls.  At  Pueblo  Grande  there  w^as  a heavy  wall  on  the 
east,  north  and  west,  and  tradition  says  on  the  south;  drainage 
from  the  nearby  hills  demanded  protection  on  three  sides  only. 
There  was  enough  mud  in  its  stone  walls  to  require  protection. 
At  La  Ciudad  there  was  a wall  on  the  east  and  north,  we  have 
no  information  concerning  the  other  two  sides:  in  this  case  the 
protection  was  needed  on  the  two  sides  where  the  walls  exist  and 
not  on  the  other  two  sides. 

All  the  ruins  as  Las  Colinas  are  on  a rise  of  ground  where 
walls  would  not  be  needed  except  at  No.  3 and  No.  4,  where  walls 
stand  on  the  north  and  west,  just  the  sides  where  protection 
would  be  needed.  Pueblo  de  Lehi  had  a wall  on  the  side  where 
flowing  water  would  be  a menace.  At  Los  Muertos  we  have  the 
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testimony  of  McClintock  that  these  walls  surrounded  the  central 
part  of  the  city  and  were  “so  thick  that  a team  and  wagon  might 
be  driven  along  the  greater  part  of  their  extended  length.’ ’ Now 
the  surface  slope  around  Los  Muertos  is  very  slight  and  small 
canals  surrounded  it  completely,  w’hich  would  seem  to  demand 
protection  for  all  sides.  Concerning  the  other  great  buildings,  we 
do  not  know  whether  they  had  walls,  or  whether  their  walls  have 
not  disappeared  through  melting,  or  by  modern  cultivation  of 
the  ground. 

When  we  remember  that  these  clan-castles  had  no  outside 
openings  whatever,  and  were  entered  only  by  means  of  ladders, 
easily  drawn  up  to  the  roofs,  we  are  led  to  ask  what  protection 
would  a mud  wall  afford  against  an  enemy,  unless  it  were  very 
high  and  formed  a complete  enclosure.  And  if  such  were  de- 
pended upon,  then  why  were  they  not  universally  in  evidence; 
and  again  how  was  the  suburban  farmer  protected  in  his  open 
home.  The  future  workers  can  solve  this  problem ; all  we  ask  is 
that  they  use  the  evidence  to  be  found  in  this  valley  without 
bringing  in  conclusions  attained  elsewhere.  We  believe  the  walls 
were  built  as  protection  from  surface  wTater  and  not  from 
enemies. 

When  the  Pimas  found  this  great  ruin  and  the  net-work  of 
canals,  they  found  it  necessary  to  invent  a myth  to  explain  them, 
and  this  is  the  tale  they  wrought.  (As  you  read  an  American 
Indian  legend  of  world  creation,  remember  that  the  Greek,  who 
revelled  in  logic,  had  never  reasoned  through  to  the  idea  of 
creation.)  This  ruin  they  called  Sivanyvaaki,  or  the  Great 
House  of  Sivan.  They  said  that  Siuhu,  “Elder  Brother”,  was 
the  first  man;  (this  is  his  name  as  nearly  as  English  letters  can 
represent  sounds  originating  between  the  diaphragm  and  wish- 
bone). He  fell  through  the  air  for  four  years;  then  luckily  for 
him  he  struck  in  the  water.  He  made  the  sun,  but  he  left  it  too 
near  the  earth,  so  he  had  to  move  it  farther  away,  but  still  he 
left  it  a little  too  near.  He  made  birds  which  came  to  the  water; 
he  made  little  adobe  figures  of  men  which  in  four  days  turned 
into  children  and  grew  into  men. 

In  this  way  Siuhu  made  all  the  tribes,  the  Apaches,  Mari- 
copas,  Pimas;  and  if  it  should  happen  to  be  found  there  are  any 
other  tribes  out  beyond  them,  along  the  edges  of  the  world,  then 
he  made  them  also.  He  lived  in  the  Salt  River  Mountains  for 
four  years,  they  are  the  center  of  the  earth.  That  is  not  their 
right  name,  they  should  be  called  Mohatuk  for  something  which 
happened  to  the  Pimas  long  after.  Siuhu  was  killed  by  the 
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people  he  had  made,  but  he  came  back  to  life;  they  killed  him 
again  and  cut  him  up,  but  he  came  together  again ; then  he  was 
killed,  cut  up  and  buried,  but  still  he  came  back  for  ten  times ; 
after  that  he  stayed  dead  and  went  to  live  with  the  people  who 
dwell  under  the  ground. 

After  him  came  Sivan,  the  chief;  he  was  the  first  Pima,  a 
bad  man.  He  built  this  great  house,  this  Va-a-ki ; he  kept  many 
young  wives  in  his  house.  He  made  all  the  canals  by  magic 
power ; that  was  thousands  of  years  ago.  His  people  made  canals 
at  Sacaton  on  the  Gila,  and  just  a few  hundred  years  ago  built 
Casa  Grande ; its  right  name  is  Churich,  the  Big  House. 

The  first  scientific  work  at  Pueblo  Grande  was  done  by  Dr. 
Schmidt,  during  the  fall  of  1925,  who  reported  to  the  writer  as 
City  Archaeologist.  (1) 

The  main  purpose  of  the  work  was  in  part  supported  by  the 
City  of  Phoenix  and  was  to  link  up  the  archaeological  remains 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  with  the  series  of  other  prehis- 
toric cultural  periods  in  the  southwest.  In  the  course  of  the  work 
it  has  been  determined  that  the  prehistoric  Phoenician  settlements 
formed  a nucleus  of  an  extensive  and  most  interesting  culture 
which  flourished  during  the  beginning  of  the  ‘'Great  Period”  of 
the  Southwest,  “The  Pueblo  Period.”  In  addition  to  that,  it 
has  been  found,  that  like  a thin  coat,  the  remains  of  a more 
recent  civilization  are  overlying  the  locally  indigenous  civiliza- 
tion. This  fact  gave  rise  to  the  assumption  of  several  previous 
m\estigators  of  this  region,  that  the  more  recent  archaeological 
remains  are  typical  for  this  area. 

By  means  of  stratigraphic  investigation  of  two  ancient  rub- 
bish heaps,  one  connected  with  Pueblo  Grande  and  the  other 
with  La  Ciudad,  the  following  facts  were  established— (1)  The 
before-mentioned  Pueblos  and  most  probably  the  majority  of  all 
prehistoric  settlements  of  this  region  were  built  by  the*  manu- 
facturers of  the  well-known  “red-on-buff”  pottery.  (2)  The 
civilization  represented  by  these  settlements  and  by  the  extensive 
irrigation  system,  flourished  for  a considerable  time  and  de- 
c ined  slowly.  (3)  Toward  the  end  of  the  decline,  or  even  after 
the  indigenous  Lower  Salt  civilization  had  faded  away,  traces 
oi  another  civilization  appear,  the  homeland  of  which  is  in  the 
mountainous  country  beyond  the  eastern  margin  of  the  desert. 

1 hls  more  recent  culture  is  represented  by  the  “black-and-white” 

Vt  ^1m7"'t  or  lts  conneetion  With  surrounding  cultures,  see  “Mrs.  William 
oyce  Thompson  Expedition,  E.  F.  Schmidt;  Natural  History,  Vol.  XXVI, 
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pottery,  the  Central  Gila  polychrome  which  occurs  sporadically 
in  this  region.  (4)  It  may  be  that  the  manufacturers  of  this 
ware  created  a short  lived  renaissance  of  “Ancient  Phoenix”,  a 
fact  suggested  by  the  relative  frequency  of  the  “black-and- 
white”  ware  in  the  upper  one  or  two  superposed  rooms,  which 
were  excavated  in  La  Ciudad,  but  it  is  well  possible  that  all  the 
pottery  vessels  of  this  type,  found  around  Phoenix,  are  drift 
pieces  or  trade  pieces  acquired  from  the  eastern  neighbors.  This 
is  doubtless  true  with  regard  to  the  pieces  of  Little  Colorado 
ware,  which  are  found  on  the  Lower  Salt  River. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  seriation  of  indigenous 
and  foreign  types,  as  found  in  the  excavation  at  Pueblo  Grande. 
The  total  represents  the  sherds  taken  from  a rubbish-core  of  21. GO 
square  meters.  At  present  only  the  decorated  ware  can  be  class- 


ified as  to  its  origin. 

Sherds  without  any  decoration 14,924 

Sherds  with  black  polished  interior 2,967 

Typical  Lower  Salt,  red-on-buff  215 

Typical  Lower  Salt  grooved  red-on-buff 41 

Central  Gila,  black  on  slip  white 16 

Little  Colorado,  black-on-white 4 

Little  Colorado,  black-on-red 1 

Little  Colorado,  black-on-red-bordered-white 2 

Little  Colorado,  black-on-buff 1 

Little  Colorado,  indented  or  punched,  not  corrugated 1 

Supposed  Upper  Gila,  brown  on  yellow  with  black  polished 

interior  : 2 


18,174 

The  ratio  of  decorated  shards  was  1%  per  cent,  all  taken 
from  a core  nine  feet  thick.  Counts  made  for  each  six  inch  layer 
showed  that  practically  all  the  intrusive  pieces  came  from  "the 
higher  levels  and  that  in  the  bottom  levels  the  pottery  forms  were 
more  primitive.  In  digging  a two-foot  trench  around  the  core 
10,000  additional  shards  were  recovered  but  not  classified ; the 
total  excavation  embraced  half  the  cubic  contents  of  the  mound. 
Sad  to  say,  when  the  lower  levels  were  reached  it  was  discovered 
that  the  earliest  deposit  was  farther  to  the  west,  and  due  to  lack 
of  sufficient  funds  no  examination  was  made  of  the  three  feet  of 
earliest  material.  The  ratio  of  later  intrusive  pottery  was  less 
here  than  at  La  Ciudad,  indicating  that  this  building  at  the  head 
of  the  canal  was  begun  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  farther  down. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  Los  Muertos  was  farther  from  the  river 
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than  any  other  city,  and  if  we  accept  Cushing’s  statements,  more 
Central  Gila  intrusive  ware  was  found  there  than  in  any  other 
site.  A detailed  report  of  Schmidt’s  work  was  filed  by  the 
American  Museum  with  the  Smithsonian  who  may  publish  it 
when  we  and  our  readers  have  lost  all  interest  in  pottery  and 
pottery  makers. 


Schmidt  expresses  the  idea  that  there  may  have  been  an 
occupation  of  the  Lower  Salt  for  a brief  period  by  Central  Gila 
people  after  its  abandonment  by  the  Canal  Builders;  in  one  form 
or  another  this  suggestion  has  been  advanced  so  frequently  and 
apparently  will  be  advanced  so  many  times  in  the  future,  that 
we  will  state,  that  in  our  searches  we  have  found  an  identical 
type  of  Lower  Salt  pottery  continuously  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  levels,  a red-on-buff  with  a little  red-on-gray,  and  mixed 
with  these  during  the  last  life  of  the  race  is  a little  Central  Gila, 
a blaek-on-slip- white,  but  the  ratio  of  this  Central  Gila  is  indeed 
very  small;  no  counts  have  been  made,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
exceed  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent;  future  research  cannot  ma- 
terially alter  this  estimate  since  most  of  the  buildings  have  been 
destroyed. 


So  small  a ratio  can  be  accounted  for  by  trading  of  wares,  or 
to  captured  women,  or  to  imitation  of  methods  used  by  neigh- 
bors; fashions  may  have  appealed  to  the  feminine  heart  even  at 
that  early  day.  The  claim  has  been  made  that  stone  walls  are 
only  found  in  polychrome  ruins,  but  Pueblo  Grande  was  built 
oi  stone  and  the  two  square  miles  to  the  north  were  thickly 
covered  with  one  story  stone  houses  and  this  is  essentially  a red- 
on-buff  locality.  The  reader  has  just  seen  that  Dr.  Schmidt 
round  only  sixteen  polychrome  shards  out  of  a total  of  18,174  in 
the  midden  of  Pueblo  Grande. 

The  firSt  extensive  collection  here  was  made  before  1897  by 
Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Lount  and  the  first  postmaster,  Geo.  H.  Mowry ; 
the  remnants  are  now  in  the  Turney  collection.  Formerly  among 
them  was  a dark  red,  undecorated  olla,  so  large  that  three  men 
with  arms  extended  could  not  reach  around  it,  in  height  it  came 
level  with  their  shoulders.  This  was  claimed  to  be  prehistoric, 
and  to  have  been  excavated  several  miles  west  of  Pueblo  Viejo. 

. ^*1  the  ruins  we  occasionally  find  clay  balls,  ^4  inch  diameter, 

" ith  a hole  through  and  some  with  an  equatorial  groove.  Appar- 
ently these  were  moulded  on  a cord,  then  baked,  which  burned 
out  the  string,  then  they  were  painted  and  burned  again.  If 
these  had  been  jewelry  we  would  expect  to  find  a quantity  of 
them  m some  burial,  but  in  no  instance  has  more  than  one  been 
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found.  A Yaqui  Indian  boy  had  found  one  and  tying  small, 
colored  feathers  in  the  groove,  and  inserting  a twig,  was  spinning 
it  for  a top ; perhaps  his  interpretation  was  correct. 

Again  comes  a clue  suggesting  a southern  origin  for  the 
Canal  Builders.  These  beads  are  not  found  in  pueblo  graves  nor 
ruins,  but  similar  beads,  all  polished  and  grooved,  have  come 
from  the  graves,  in  that  especially  ancient  city  of  terraces,  Monte 
Alban  in  southern  Oaxaca,  a great  cultural  site  which  seems  to 
antedate  the  civilization  of  the  Mayas.  (1). 

The  ancient  red  pottery  paint  was  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The 
Maricopas  today  obtain  a yellowish  earth  by  trading  which  they 
dissolve  into  a colorless  w*ash,  but  when  applied  and  heated  it 
changes  the  surface  to  a bright  red.  Small  blocks  of  black  pig- 
ment, securely  wrapped,  have  been  found,  secreted  in  caves, 
which  have  proved  to  be  uranium  ore;  when  burned  a small 
amount  makes  an  intense  black.  The  heart  sap  of  the  mesquite 
also  provides  a strong  and  durable  black.  Their  green  paint  was 
carbonate  of  copper,  the  blue  was  azurite  of  copper  and  the  white 
was  kaolin  earth.  Beads  were  made  from  shell,  turquoise,  red 
stone,  bone,  baked  clay  and  steatite,  the  latter  in  shades  from 
cream  to  gray  black.  The  finest  beads  cannot  be  strung  on  No. 
36  cotton,  their  holes  are  but  a hundredth  of  an  inch.  Carved 
shells  are  usually  pectunculus,  cardium,  olivella,  conus,  but  oc- 
casionally we  find  turritella,  abalone  and  others.  The  carving  of 
ocean  shells  to  represent  water  animals  and  water  birds  may  have 
had  a significance. 

The  frog  was  carved  in  shell,  and  when  possible,  overlaid 
with  minute  squares  of  green  turquoise  resembling  that  animal  in 
color.  While  unquestionably  the  frog  was  worshipped,  yet  its 
figure  was  not  used  as  pottery  decoration,  perhaps  on  account  of 
its  sacred  character.  Shells  were  carved  to  represent  the  road- 
runner,  rabbit,  butterfly,  moth,  snake,  the  head  of  the  owl,  and 
less  commonly  the  sheep  and  the  human  figure.  The  apex  of  the 
conus  was  ground  off  and  its  spire  drilled  to  make  bells,  or  both 
were  ground  away  to  make  a finger  ring,  which  sometimes  bore  an 
incised  geometric  figure.  The  unworked  olivella  is  found  with 
several  small  fragments  of  hard  stone  wedged  in  a row*  into  the 
operculum,  seemingly  to  hold  to  end  of  a string  of  sinew*  and  thus 
make  a set  of  bangles;  but  when  the  apex  of  the  olivella  w*as 
ground  off,  then  no  stones  are  found  w*edged  into  the  operculum ; 
in  the  latter  case  they  were  used  as  beads. 


(1)— El  Palacio,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  2,  pg.  43. 
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Pectunculus  shells  were  carved  into  bracelets,  and  when 
large  enough  the  hinge  was  carved  to  represent  the  frog  and 
beautifully  detailed.  Since  most  of  these  shells  are  small,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  bracelet  was  placed  on  the  wrist  of  a child, 
and  when  it  became  too  small,  it  was  broken.  This  seems  the  only 
explanation  for  the  vast  number  of  fragments ; they  were  every- 
where. Occasionally  a very  large  one  became  an  armlet,  and 
bore  the  frog:  one  lucky  thrust  of  the  shovel  in  a burial  at  Los 
Colinas  brought  forth  thirty  of  large  size.  Bone  was  rarely  used ; 
we  have  one  ground  into  a 12-inch  weapon,  and  another  decorated 
with  a double  curved  involute,  and  one  made  into  a whistle.  Pot- 
tery was  fashioned  into  many  forms ; animal  figures  and  model- 
ings, ollas  shaped  into  the  form  of  a distended  bird  body,  the 
neck  made  as  a bird  head  with  open  mouth.  There  are  well 
executed  models  of  animal  heads,  some  of  which  show  vigorous 
action ; all  these  figures  are  decorated  in  color,  but  as  slip  white 
and  red  pigment  are  the  only  two  colors,  the  artist’s  skill  was 
limited.  Some  are  figures  of  the  human  head  only,  and  always 
flattened  in  the  back;  other  figures  are  excessively  developed 
females.  In  no  case  so  far  has  a male  figure  been  observed,  but 
the  one  decorated  shard  which  definitely  seems  the  most  ancient 
yet  found  in  the  Lower  Salt,  from  its  paste,  technique  and 
decoration,  bears  an  encircling  row  of  large  male  human  figures 
with  hour-glass  shaped  bodies. 

Freak  ollas  represent  the  fat  man,  with  arms  about  his  dis- 
tended body,  and  with  face  worked  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
Human  figures  are  sometimes  without  eyebrows ; occasionally  the 
eyebrows  are  presented  punctuated  and  in  others  appliqued  by 
a roll  of  clay  pressed  on.  Pottery  forms  occur  in  so  many  shapes 
that  it  seems  none  others  could  have  been  devised,  yet  when  we 
examine  collections  from  other  localities,  little  points  of  dif- 
ference present  themselves,  and  we  immediately  declare  there 
were  none  here  like  them. 

One  type  of  decoration  seems  confined  to  the  area  immed- 
iately surrounding  Phoenix,  that  in  which  a bowl,  before  firing, 
had  been  combed  with  a wooden  comb,  starting  from  the  center 
of  the  bottom  and  encircling  the  entire  dish  with  horizontal 
groovings  up  to  the  lip.  As  this  grooving  tended  to  weaken  the 
olla,  it  was  made  with  thicker  walls,  but  even  then  most  rarely  is 
an  unbroken  specimen  found.  These  were  not  decorated  with 
pigment  nor  with  firing  clouds.  More  frequently  the  grooving 
was  done  with  a pointed  stick  or  a stone  stylus  in  which  case  the 
irregularity  of  spacing  is  apparent,  and  in  some  cases  these  lines 
were  lightly  done  and  sketchily  placed,  and  the  surface  then 
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decorated  with  pigment  or  firing  clouds.  All  decoration  of  this 
incising  kind  was  placed  only  on  the  outside.  A few  shards  show 
the  outer  surface  covered  with  projecting  bosses,  modelled  in  the 
clay  before  firing;  apparently  all  belong  to  small,  globular  bowls. 
In  both  of  these  cases  the  pottery  is  Lower  Salt,  although  bowls 
with  bosses  occur  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Colorado  around 
Springerville. 

Decorations  fall  into  two  classes ; in  general  they  consist  of 
definite  geometric  patterns  forming  unit  groups  which  are  re- 
peated several  times,  usually  four,  to  cover  the  entire  surface. 
Some  groups  are  entirely  rectangular,  some  curvilinear,  but 
more  generally  the  straight  and  curved  figures  are  combined  with 
either  the  one  or  the  other  made  predominant.  One  figure  fre- 
quently appearing  consists  of  a strip  of  parallel  lines  which  are 
placed  at  a 45  degree  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  strip ; these  lines 
have  no  border  line,  or  they  may  have  a border  on  one  or  on  both 
sides,  and  again  these  border  lines  may  be  straight  or  zigzag. 
When  two  such  strips  are  placed  side  by  side  and  bounded  by 
zigzag  lines  the  space  between  them  suggests  a negative  repre- 
sentation of  the  lightning,  and  rather  clearly  suggests  an  earlier 
form  of  the  dual  reversed  stepped  design,  also  known  as  the 
Greek-key,  a famous  design  which  received  its  highest  develop- 
ment on  the  Upper  Gila  and  Tularosa  rivers. 

Another  decoration  consists  of  simple  figures,  made  with 
one  or  two  quick  dashes  of  the  brush,  but  with  a definite  outline 
intended ; figures  which  are  repeated  many  times,  and  serve  to 
fill  in  zones  of  space,  or  in  other  cases  to  cover  nearly  all  of  the 
surface,  producing  an  impressionistic  view  of  flying  birds  or 
running  animals.  In  making  these  little  figures,  the  brush  work 
was  rapid,  and  gives  to  them  the  appearance  of  life  and  motion ; 
the  artist  was  not  bound,  as  are  moderns,  to  one  motion,  left  to 
right,  for  in  half  the  pots  the  brush  motion  was  toward  the  left. 

Around  the  neck  of  the  decorated  olla  was  placed  a con- 
tinuous band,  straight  on  top  and  notched  or  highly  developed  on 
the  lower  side ; this  developed  portion  may  take  the  form  of  large 
triangles  with  an  unpainted  circle  of  background  in  the  center,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  a carefully  made,  yet  simple  figure,^  re- 
peated in  exactly  the  same  form  in  each  of  the  circles.  This 
figure  is  placed  nowhere  else  on  this  olla ; its  dominant  place  at 
the  top  arrests  the  eye.  This  pattern  occurs  only  on  the  largest 
and  most  carefully  made  ollas,  but  the  variety  of  forms  are  not 
numerous;  in  general  they  resemble  the  simpler  capital  letters 
of  our  alphabet.  A rectangular  capital  S,  slightly  tilted  to  the 
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left,  has  been  found  on  the  finest  of  these  ollas,  and  has  sug- 
gested a maker’s  emblem,  but  since  these  have  been  found  in°a 
sparing  way  from  Snaketown,  Phoenix,  Gila  Bend  and  the  Super- 
stition Mountains,  it  hardly  seems  an  individual  mark,  but  more 
as  though  a conventionalization  of  the  running  fret.  In  fact, 
the  whole  series  of  changes  have  been  found,  giving  every  step 
from  the  continuous  fret  encircling  the  neck,  through  several 
modifications  of  the  detached  fret,  to  the  “lazy  S”  enclosed  in  a 
circle  within  a triangle.  Archaeologists  generally  have  forsaken 
the  study  of  stone  articles  and  are  devoting  their  attention  to 
pottery  for  the  reason  that  it  reveals  changes  the  more  minutely 
and  thereby  gives  a more  closely  ordered  chronology,  but  here  is 
a series  of  decorative  changes  which  tells  the  closest  of  all. 

Some  of  the  capital  letters  of  our  alphabet  which  occur  are 
M.  H.  N.  W.  0 and  Z.  In  no  case  has  the  broken  line,  called  the 
tiail  of  life  been  found,  nor  the  dual  reversed  stepped  design, 
nor  the  balanced  and  opposed  figures  in  which  one  set  are  in 
solid  color  and  the  opposite  in  hatchures.  These  dominant  ideas 
occur  among  the  prehistoric  pueblos  during  the  classic  period 
which  preceded  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  by  several  hundred 
years. 

Impressionistic  figures  occur  in  such  an  endless  variety  that 
it  seems  impossible  to  find  the  same  figure  repeated  on  two 
bowls.  One  which  is  used  many  times  to  fill  open  spaces  is  the 
flying  bird,  or  again  a turtle.  The  inside  of  a flat  bowl  may 
show  a row  of  walking  birds,  some  with  a fish  in  the  long  bill,  and 
others  bringing  up  a fish  from  the  water,  and  still  others  with 
wings  extended  and  rising  in  flight.  A rarer  design  is  a row  of 
men,  inside  of  a flat  bowl,  all  painted  as  negative  designs.  Then 
there  is  a man  holding  a hooked  cane  and  on  his  back  a large 
bag  which  is  cross  hatched ; this  design  has  been  found  in  several 
places  in  the  Lower  Salt.  Another  is  a man  wearing  a horned 
mask  and  blowing  into  a long  reed.  Again  there  is  the  frog,  and 
the  horned  toad,  but  these  are  detailed  with  such  care  that  we 
know  which  is  intended,  but  these  occur  only  on  the  later  Central 
Gila  polychromes  and  are  intrusives. 

Pottery  used  about  the  fire  was  not  decorated,  but  food 
bowls  and  drinking  ollas,  made  of  better  clay,  were  finished  in 
red  and  decorated  with  “firing  clouds”;  zones  carbonized  by 
placing  draft  screens  about  the  articles  when  burning.  These 
dishes  were  not  given  a wash  white  nor  a painted  decoration,  but 
frequently  had  received  a black  polished  interior.  They  seem  to 
have  been  made  with  as  much  care  as  those  which  were  decorated. 
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Few  fragments  of  corrugated  are  to  be  found  in  the  entire  Lower 
Salt.  The  base  color  of  this  pottery  is  gray  which  shades  off  in 
the  one  direction  into  reddish  and  the  opposite  into  black.  When 
decoration  was  intended,  the  clay  was  more  thoroughly  relieved 
of  impurities  and  the  dish  given  thinner  walls.  A thin  slip  of 
white  was  washed  over  the  outside  surface,  so  thin  that  the  ob- 
server’s attention  must  be  called  to  it,  so  thin  that  the  base  color 
showing  through  gives  the  pottery  a faded  buff  color.  Upon  this 
was  applied  the  design  in  a dull,  faded  red,  which  never  had  a 
warm,  bright  color.  In  a small  ratio  of  cases  the  wash  white  was 
omitted  and  the  red  applied  to  the  base,  producing  a red-on- 
gray.  Surfaces  were  sometimes  lightly  treated  with  the  polish- 
ing stone.  Decorated  pottery  did  not  receive  an  interior  black 
polish  but  some  of  the  larger  ollas  and  flaring  bowls  were  given 
an  intense  black  polish  on  the  inside  which  was  heightened  by 
the  rubbing  stone. 

These  potteries  we  have  called  the  Lower  Salt  red  on  buff. 

The  heavy  cooking  pottery  and  the  water  jars  were  never 
given  a buff  finish;  it  was  not  applied  to  the  bright  red  bowls 
which  were  decorated  with  firing  clouds;  it  was  only  placed 
upon  those  pieces  which  were  later  finished  with  designs  painted 
in  red,  and  even  on  these  it  was  spread  over  the  outside  only. 
On  the  more  precious  dishes,  such  as  the  lamps  and  those  to 
receive  the  more  carefully  made  figures,  it  was  put  on  in  double 
portion. 

Long  have  we  desired  to  see  the  chemists  study  these  pot- 
teries, and  at  last  it  has  been  done  (1),  but  the  conclusion  drawn 
is  that  the  buff  is  not  a wash  or  a paint  but  only  a scum  resulting 
from  burning.  If  so,  then  the  pottery  maker  was  able  to  suppress 
it,  to  regulate  it,  or  to  emphasize  it.  It  matters  not  under  such 
circumstances  whether  it  be  called  a wash  or  a scum.  Could  the 
humble  squaw  of  an  earlier  age,  placing  her  simple  clay  pots  over 
the  household  fire,  have  looked  into  the  future  and  seen  men  of 
science  quarreling  over  little  details  as  to  how  she  spread  the 
mud  with  her  fingers,  she  might  have  become  awed  with  her 
own  importance. 

The  district  of  the  Lower  Salt  takes  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
and  extends  north  to  include  Skull  Valley  southwest  of  Prescott, 
but  not  Prescott;  the  line  passes  just  south,  then  crosses  the 
Verde  and  the  Salt  midway  between  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir  and 
the  junction  of  the  Verde  and  Salt,  thence  down  through  the 


(1) — Arizona  Museum  Journal,  Aug.  1928.  A Question  of  Scumming. 
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middle  of  the  Central  Gila  culture,  where  its  shards  underlie  the 
Central  Gila  shards,  and  thence  west,  passing  just  south  of  Gila 
Bend.  Its  boundaries  on  the  west  are  not  definitely  known.  Ihis 
district  of  the  Lower  Salt  and  the  designation  of  its  pottery  as 
red  on  buff  are  original  with  the  writer. 

Along  rivers  were  the  natural  lines  of  travel  rather  than 
across  mountain  ranges,  and  on  these  routes  we  find  the  greater 
distances  to  which  pottery  had  passed  from  district  to  district. 
Constantly  the  statement  is  made  that  duration  of  culture  can  be 
known  bv  the  distance  from  its  focal  point  out  to  the  fartherest 
limits  where  it  is  found.  At  first  thought  this  seems  to  be  uni- 
versally correct;  but  there  are  modifications.  The  pottery  of  the 
Lower  Salt  was  a fragile  stuff  which  did  not  permit  of  exporta- 
tion to  a distance;  it  was  made  in  a locality  from  which  trading 
did  not  naturally  pass  over  mountain  ranges  to  the  pueblos  m 
general,  for  the  carriage  of  exported  wares  was  easier  up  and 
down  rivers.  Pottery  is  the  historic  library  of  a people ; its 
shards  date  a culture  as  do  the  fossils  of  the  rocks  to  a geologist, 
and  with  a vastly  greater  precision.  The  interpretation  of  design 
is  well  nigh  impossible,  although  a meaning  probably  existed  at 
the  time  of  origin,  later  to  be  forgotten ; as  an  example  consider 
the  “trail  of  life”,  so  universally  used  among  the  Pueblos  and 
for  which  they  give  a multiplicity  of  explanations. 

Remember  that  basketry  is  the  older  art,  and  that  in  a basket 
built  up  from  the  base  by  coiling,  there  is  a jog  where  a decorated 
coil  completes  its  circuit  which  can  not  be  prevented  by  an  arti- 
fice of  the  basket  maker.  The  first  designs  on  pottery  were 
copies  of  the  figures  on  baskets  and  the  theory  that  the  encircling 
life  line  with  its  jog  runs  back  to  basketry  art  is  the  most  reason- 
able which  has  been  suggested.  The  circular  involute  may  be  a 
representation  of  the  desert  sand  twister  appearing  like  a toy 
cyclone,  or  again  it  may  have  been  the  squash  tendril  or  the  less 
romantic  rattlesnake : if  one  of  these  be  correct,  then  the  rec- 
tangular involute  may  have  been  the  original  design  as  woven  in 
basketry.  Strips  of  parallel  lines  perhaps  represent  the  falling 
rain.  Although  pottery  was  elaborately  painted,  we  have  yet  to 
find  a design  painted  on  stone. 

Axes  were  made  from  syenite  and  diorite,  stones,  found  in  a 
sparing  way  in  these  mountains,  where  even  sedimentary  rocks 
are  few  and  metamorphic  and  magma  rocks  predominate.  This 
tough,  close  grained  stone  is  devoid  of  cleavage  and  extremely 
hard  without  being  brittle : the  black  surface  took  a high  polish 
and  made  a beautiful  implement.  In  every  locality,  something 
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therein  produced  is  pronounced  the  finest  and  best  in  the  world ; 
in  time  those  words  lose  all  meaning;  but  in  the  valley  of  the 
Salado  we  loudly  proclaim  that  the  choicest  and  most  beautifully 
polished  axes  were  made  here,  and  were  also  made  in  great 
quantities.  Many  of  them  under  primitive  methods,  must  have 
required  months  of  work  to  polish,  so  hard  a stone  is  diorite;  and 
many  when  finished  were  never  used.  Seemingly  some  men  "were 
axe  makers,  who  concealed  their  product  for  safety.  On  east 
McDowell  Street,  far  from  the  remains  of  any  ancient  building, 
at  a depth  of  four  feet,  an  olla  was  found  containing  a highly 
polished  axe  and  thirty  perfect  arrow  heads.  The  Yaqui  Indian 
working  in  the  public  utility  gang  climbed  out  of  the  ditch  and 
vanished  with  his  trophies  and  failed  to  return  for  his  week's 
wages. 

In  Siberia,  Alaska  and  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  the  grooved 
stone  adz  is  found,  while  east  of  the  Mississippi  occurs  the  un- 
grooved  celt  called  a tomahawk,  and  in  a sparing  way  the 
grooved  stone  axe  is  found  in  Mexico  and  parts  of  South  America. 
In  the  Lower  Salt  all  three  are  found,  and  in  addition  the  double 
edged  axe,  both  grooved  and  ungrooved.  These  range  in  form 
from  the  crude  eolithic  to  the  paleolithic,  but  in  great  numbers 
in  the  finest  neolithic  forms.  They  run  from  % of  an  inch  to  12 
inches  m length;  usually  with  three-quarters  groove,  but  some 
grooved  entirely  around  in  both  the  single  and  double  edged 
Some  have  a transverse  groove  down  the  front,  the  side  not 
touched  by  the  three-quarters  groove;  others  have  two  grooves 
lor  the  handle.  In  this  valley  the  writer  has  never  seen  a dulled 
adz,  or  one  which  had  seen  any  service;  none  were  crudely  made 
as  occurs  among  axes : there  must  be  a reason. 

The  handle  has  been  found  in  a few  cases;  it  consists  of 
several  slim  branches  of  hard-wood  trees,  which  at  their  middle 
had  been  wrapped  around  the  groove,  then  bound  with  sinew, 
and  the  ends  of  the  branches  held  in  the  hands:  thus  the  handle 
was  a flexible  bundle  of  rods,  perhaps  producing  less  danger  of 
breakage  to  the  precious  axe.  Proof  that  this  was  the  customary 
way  of  hanging  can  be  found  by  examining  the  corner  of  the 
?i,  6'  from  the  tendency  to  wear  off  the  corner  farthest  from 
the  user  s hands  when  cutting  wood,  the  manner  of  hanging  any 

n'.?.rtn(as.e, can  be  56611 » 11  wil1  be  found  that  the  ungrooved  side  is 
next  to  the  user. 

are  fS‘??  ball3’  ?rtificially  rounded,  a foot  or  more  in  diameter, 

fit  fl?ei  d’.a,1dm,SVrudely  made  stone  mortars  into  which  they 
} well.  1 he  balls  are  of  stone  too  fragile  to  use  in  crushing 
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food  stuffs,  and  so  we  call  them  ball  mills  for  reducing  pigments 
or  for  crushing  the  highly  porous  volcanic  material  used  in 
polishing  axes.  The  thin  pieces  of  shale,  carefully  chipped  into 
a true  circular  form,  some  of  them  18  inches  in  diameter,  we 
believe  to  be  representations  of  the  sun,  and  to  have  belonged  to 
the  sun  worship.  One  such  stone,  found  north  of  Casa  Buena, 
was  equally  interesting  as  a rare  geologic  specimen ; a matrix 
full  of  large  crystals,  which  may  have  been  revered  by  the 
ancient  people.  Another  found  in  the  Grand  Canon,  by  \\ . B. 
Defty  mining  engineer,  had  been  worked  into  the  true  circular 
form/ and  the  finder  sought  diligently  to  locate  the  place  of 
manufacture,  for  it  glittered  with  free  gold : needless  to  say  that 
bright  sun  emblem  went  into  a quartz  mill  rather  than  into  a 
museum ! 


Occasionally  a plummet  shaped  stone  three  inches  long  is 
found,  pointed  at  one  end  and  with  a hole  in  the  other ; one  was 
ground  plat  on  a side:  the  finer  thought  it  worthy  of  a U.  b. 
patent;  but  they  reported  back  that  the  idea  had  already  been 
patented  for  a close  hanging  plummet.  Around  Phoenix  have 
been  found  rough,  flat  slabs  of  heavy  Stone,  three  feet  long  with 
one  end  hammered  to  a crude  point,  and  on  the  other  a bioa  , 
deep  notch,  while  down  a quarter  of  its  length  is  another  notch, 
one  on  each  side.  These  stones  weigh  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds; 
four  have  been  found  at  various  places  at  depths  claimed  to  be 
six  feet  below  the  surface.  Their  use  may  well  be  called  prob- 
lematic. 


Another  puzzling  stone  is  shaped  like  the  conventional 
escutcheon  of  a coat  of  arms ; the  upper  corners  forming  rounded 
projections  of  the  right  size  for  a hand-hold,  while  the  bottom 
edge  is  usually  chisel  shaped.  We  offer  the  suggestion  that  these 
stones  were  used  in  crushing  or  grinding ; the  weights  run  from 
15  to  40  pounds.  One  comes  from  Buckeye,  one  from  upper 
Cave  Creek,  and  Dr.  C.  J.  Sarle,  in  his  work  around  Tucson  as 
mining  geologist,  has  found  eleven. 

On  the  north  bank  of  Canal  Twelve,  among  the  many  broken 
stone  implements  and  potteries,  I found  a section  of  a broken 
metat-e  which  had  been  caught  in  a flow  of  lava  and  ^ which  re- 
tained a two  inch  layer  of  lava  rigidly  adhering  to  it.  The  basalt 
metate  had  been  well  made  and  had  been  used  until  it  was  worn 
to  a depth  of  five  inches.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  active 
volcanoes  in  Arizona  as  belonging  to  the  remote  past,  and  so  the 
section  of  metate  wras  sent  to  Dr.  G.  M.  Butler,  Dean  and  Director 
of  the  College  of  Mines,  University  of  Arizona.  He  replied 
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saying : “We  are  completely  satisfied  that  the  material  adhering 
to  the  section  of  metate  is  an  acid  pumacious  lava ; its  character 
adds  to  the  mystery  rather  than  lessens  it,  since  we  do  not  know 
f,tbe  eplste'lce.f  a'7  recent  lava  in  the  state  of  a similar  char- 
acter.  Practically  all  of  the  recent  lavas  are  decidedly  basic  It 
looks  as  though  the  metate  must  have  been  brought  in  from 
some  distance  and  perhaps  from  some  other  state,  although  I 
cannot  see  why  it  should  have  been  espeeiallv  valued  by  the 

it  Sound.”  We  are  "°  r6Cent  kVaS  3t  811  nea‘r  the  Place  wheS 

r>lot  .In/he  9ase  ^ recent  discovery  of  well  made  Indian  imple- 
ments found  underneath  the  bones  of  a mastodon  in  southern 
rizona,  the  explanation  offered  by  scientists  is  that  the  stone 
implements  and  the  bones  may  have  fallen  over  the  edge  of  the 
fvnJ  Tv,  b!T  bu:'led  together  by  the  stream  action,  and  a^ain 
npiTT  T , he  St1re,am ; the  implements  and  the  bones  mav°not 
necessarily  have  belonged  to  the  same  age.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  lava  coated  metate  proof  is  given  of  the  existence  of  man  at 
an  earlier  date  than  through  any  other  discovery  in  Arizona  • the 
metate  was  made  and  used  before  the  volcanic  eruption  For 
once  the  interpretation  can  not  be  challenged. 

In.  an  historic  report  reference  may  not  be  made  to  the 
urrent  controversies  concerning  the  antiquity  of  man  in 

mid  faTT,  °f  /Tj Rowing  tendency  to  date  his  advent  farther 
, r mf°  tbf  Past’  hot  we  will  add  another  clue  to  the 

northelst  of  Pho11  Sl°Pe  °f  the  Four  Peaks-  60  miles 

Ks T fossil  ’ 1 3;mCh  St°ne  bal1  has  been  found  which 

CToote  TVk  d raw-hide  strap,  tied  into  a slight  encircling 

out  in  a few  month  °“6  T the  Petnfaetions  which  can  be  turned 
lanT  of  l T m ,the  springs  farther  to  the  north  in  this 
which  is  il  a case  of  differential  weathering 

««“d 

sale  T,  Tery  loca*ity  ln  America  spurious  articles  are  offered  for 
, n this  respect  this  valley  has  been  exceptionally  free  until 

honesMorflf'1-  ’ n°W  manufacTtured  articles  are  offered  - eTen  our 
honest  looking  reservation  Indians  are  not  unwillino-  to  sell  to 

he0ads°of  e DeWly  mTe  T‘le  bifds  and  animals  and  glaTarrow 
last  vear  ’ 7 rneT  °f  Color'  Professional  collectors  buy  up 

{hem  to  eJt  Td  "ater  ollas  from  the  Maricopas  and  ship 
weathered  TteTchbUJtfS;  thf®  certainl>'  resemble  the  others 
renuiim  one-  tu"h  a tho«sand  years  of  burial  within  graves.  A 
genuine  ancient  arrow  head  shows  softened  edges  along  the  lines 
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of  chipping  due  to  long  weathering,  which  takes  place  on  all 
except  those  made  from  obsidian.  This  weathering,  called  patina- 
tion,  can  be  simulated  on  a newly  made  point  of  glass  or  stone 
by  dipping  in  white  shellac : therefore  if  a point  be  suspected  it 
may  be  tested  with  denatured  alcohol.  Modern  made  stone 
carvings  show  chisel  marks,  or  these  may  have  been  dimmed  by 
dipping  in  oil  containing  carbon.  Here  the  test  is  to  apply  the 
moistened  finger  to  the  surface ; if  the  moisture  tends  to  form 
minute  beads,  the  article  presumably  has  been  treated.  Hot 
water  is  a good  test,  as  beads  of  oil  form. 

The  task  of  reporting  the  clan-castles  of  the  Salado  is  com- 
pleted. Forty  years  ago  few  had  been  destroyed.  One  by  one  we 
have  seen  them  torn  down,  but  so  many  remained  that  it  seemed 
the  whole  story  of  the  early  race  could  be  told  many  times  over 
from  those  that  remained.  With  keen  resentment  we  heard  an 
outsider  come  here  and  declare  that  all  were  gone.  When  this 
report  was  begun,  it  still  seemed  that  plenty  remained.  We  drove 
about  to  measure  them  up  and  with  astonishment  found  that 
thirty-one  edifices  of  the  past  are  now  of  the  past  themselves: 
only  two  remain.  As  a report,  this  preliminary  has  become  an 
obituary ! 
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It  All  Happened  in  Tombstone 

By  JOHN  P.  CLUM 
(Copyright,  1929) 

“ Hello  Ike!  Any  new  war?”  was  my  very  cheerful  and  in- 
nocent salutation.  Ike  gave  me  a swift  glance  and  carelessly  re- 
plied, “Oh,  nothing  in  particular.”  Ike  Clanton  was  standing  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Fremont  streets  with  a Win- 
chester rifle  in  his  hands  and  conversing  in  low  tones  with  one  of 
his  pals.  It  was  about  noon  on  October  26,  1881.  The  day  was 
bright  and  the  air  crisp.  Tombstone  was  approaching  the  peak 
of  its  prosperity,  and  its  cosmopolitan  population  of  ten  thous- 
and  or  more,  were  busy  with  a multitude  of  affairs  associated 
with  widely  varied  lines  of  necessary,  useful  and  orderly  employ- 
ment  . There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  impending  tragedy 
which  is  recalled  by  the  recent  death  of  Wyatt  Earp. 

\ irgil  Earp  was  our  Chief  of  Police,  and  two  of  his  brothers 
-—Wyatt  and  Morgan— were  also  living  in  Tombstone.  I had 
just  left  my  desk  m the  Epitaph  office  (on  the  north  side  of  Fre- 
mont street  just  west  of  Fourth  street)  and  was  on  my  way  to 
the  Grand  Hotei  on  Allen  street  for  lunch.  The  Clanton  family 
e valley,  n°t  far  from  the  eastern  boundary 

ot  the  Indian  reservation,  during  the  time  I was  in  charge  of 

Apaches  at  San  Carlos.  I formed  a casual  acquaintance 
with  several  members  of  the  Clanton  clan  at  that  time  and  had 
been  on  speaking  terms  with  Ike  ever  since.  Therefore,  when  I 
saw  him  standing  on  a busy  corner  of  Tombstone  at  high  noon, 
iondling  a full-grown  Winchester  rifle,  it  is  not  remarkable  that, 
as  I passed,  I called  out  pleasantly,  “Hello  Ike!  Any  new  war?” 
lhe  remarkable  feature  of  the  situation  was  that  Ike  actually 
was  out  on  the  war-path  and  was  at  that  very  moment  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  pot  our  valiant  Chief  of  Police,  and  although  I 
was  mayor  of  the  city,  no  hint  of  this  serious  situation  had%et 
reached  me  But  Ike  did  not  know  that,  and,  obviously,  he  must 
have  regarded  my  easy,  off-hand  salutation  as  a grim  and  daring 

I had  not  proceeded  more  than  a half-dozen  paces  on  Fourth 
street  when  I met  Charlie  Shibell,  sheriff  of  Pima  county,  who 
*?i  lUS\'  T?e  from  Tucson, — and  in  greeting  Charlie  I forgot 
u about  Ike,  who,  however,  passed  on  up  Fourth  street  while  I 
as  asking  the  sheriff  what  news  he  had  for  the  Epitaph.  With- 
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in  a moment  or  two  Virgil  and  Morgan  Earp  swung  around  the 
corner  from  Fremont  street  and  walked  swiftly  past  us  on 
Fourth  street, — each  with  his  six-shooter  in  his  hand.  '‘What 
does  that  mean?”  asked  Shibell  eagerly.  “Looks  like  real 
trouble,”  was  my  simple  reply.  A moment  later  the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice had  overtaken  Clanton  near  the  middle  of  the  block  and  had 
arrested  and  disarmed  him. 

Very  soon  I was  in  possession  of  the  intimate  details  of  the 
situation  that  had  led  up  to  Ike’s  arrest.  In  a recent  stage  rob- 
bery the  strong  box  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Company  had  been  looted, 
and  the  express  company  had  offered  a substantial  reward  for 
the  arrest  of  the  robbers — “dead  or  alive.”  The  suspects  were 
rustlers  whose  whereabouts  were  known  to  Ike  Clanton.  Wyatt 
Earp,  as  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal,  told  Ike  that  if  he  would  inform 
him  (Wyatt)  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  suspects  so  that  he 
(Wyatt)  could  arrest  them,  that  he  (Ike)  might  have  the  reward. 
In  this  arrangement  absolute  secrecy  was  vital  to  Ike.  Before 
the  arrests  could  be  effected  an  incident  occurred  which  led  Ike 
to  believe  that  his  part  in  the  plot  was  either  known  to,  or  sus- 
pected by  the  local  agent  of  the  express  company,  and  he,  forth- 
with, blamed  Wvatt  for  the  jeopardy  in  which  such  knowledge 
of  the  plot  would  place  him.  The  facts  were  that  the  local  ex- 
press agent  knew  that  Wyatt  was  making  efforts  to  arrest  the 
suspected  stage  robbers,  and  he  happened  to  see  Wyatt  talking 
with  Ike.  This  was  the  limit  of  his  information,  but  he  had,  with 
marvelously  stupid  indiscretion,  while  in  a state  of  mellow  in- 
toxication, very  confidentially  hinted  to  Ike  that  he  would  stand 
behind  any  arrangement  that  Ike  and  Wyatt  might  make.  Wyatt 
assured  Ike  that  the  local  express  agent  was  merely  guessing,  but 
Ike  was  alarmed  and  enraged.  He  refused  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  facts,  and  decided  that  the  only  way  to  settle  the  matter  was 
to  “shoot  it  out.”  The  result  was  that  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing Ike  had  felt  justified  in  announcing  to  some  of  his  pals  that 
it  was  his  desperate  purpose  to  sally  forth  with  his  trusty  Win- 
chester and  kill  the  first  of  the  Earp  trio  he  chanced  to  meet  on 
the  streets  of  Tombstone.  The  Chief  of  Police  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  remain  on  duty  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  night,  and 
was  still  resting  at  his  home  when  Clanton  started  out  on  his 
man-hunt.  As  soon  as  Virgil  was  informed  that  some  deadly 
bullets  were  being  held  in  readiness  to  penetrate  his  person 
whenever  he  might  appear  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  he  dressed 
hastily  and  with  his  brother  Morgan,  proceeded  without  hesita- 
tion to  search  out  the  asserted  deadly  bullets,  with  the  result  that 
Ike  was  arrested  about  12  o’clock. 
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Inasmuch  as  Ike  was  on  the  streets  hunting  the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice, with  the  announced  intention  of  killing  him  on  sight,  the 
Chief  of  Police  would  have  been  justified  in  killing  Ike  on  sight, 
but  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  that  privilege,  he  simply  ar- 
rested and  disarmed  Ike  and  took  him  before  Judge  Wallace,  who 
assessed  a fine  of  $25  for  carrying  concealed  weapons — Ike  hav- 
ing on  a belt  of  cartridges  and  a six-shooter  which  were  concealed 
under  his  coat.  The  arrest  was  made  without  bluster  or  particu- 
lar disturbance.  The  chief  may  have  struck  Ike  as  he  seized 
Ike’s  rifle,  but  there  was  no  struggle.  Ike  and  his  pal  did  not 
put  up  any  fight,  and  they  w-ere  not  injured  by  the  police. 

An  hour  later  Billy  Clanton — Ike’s  brother — and  Frank 
and  Tom  McLowery  rode  into  Tombstone.  These  fresh  arrivals 
were  joined  by  Billy  Claybourne  and  the  bunch  held  a confer- 
ence with  Ike.  Their  attitude  was  decidedly  warlike.  They  pur- 
chased some  additional  ammunition  at  Spangenberg’s.  The  air 
was  charged  with  rumors  of  an  impending  clash.  It  was  decided 
that  the  Clantons  and  the  McLowerys  should  be  required  to  lay 
aside  their  arms  until  they  were  ready  to  leave  the  city,  but  these 
desperados  determined  they  would  not  be  disarmed.  Thus  the 
very  serious  situation  resolved  itself  into  a question  of  law  and 
order.  Was  the  police  force  of  Tombstone  to  be  bullied  and 
cowed  ? What  would  the  future  hold  for  our  citizens  if  it  should 
be  announced  that  the  city  government  had  proved  too  weak  to 
resist  an  invasion  of  representatives  of  that  lawless  element  which 
then  had  its  temporary  habitat  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Tomb- 
stone? These  exceedingly  vital  questions  were  speedily  and -de- 
cisively answered. 

About  two  o’clock  that  afternoon  our  Chief  of  Police,  Virgil 
Earp,  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  Wyatt  and  Morgan,  and 
Doc  Holliday,  moved  west  on  Fremont  street.  A few  paces  be- 
yond the  Epitaph  office  they  met  the  two  Clantons  and  the  two 
McLowerys  and  Billy  Claybourne.  The  battle  wTas  short  but 
swift.  Frank  and  Tom  McLowery  and  Billy  Clanton  were  killed, 
and  Virgil  and  Morgan  Earp  were  wounded. 

I went  to  Arizona  in  1874.  My  first  visit  to  Tombstone 
was  late  in  1879.  Early  in  1880  I decided  to  establish  the  EPI- 
TAPH  in  that  mining  camp,  and  the  first  issue  of  that  paper 
appeared  on  May  1,  1880. 

The  first  time  I ever  heard  of  the  Earp  brothers  was  in  the 
early  part  of  1880  at  the  time  City  Marshal  White  was  killed  by 
Curly  Bill.  Wyatt  Earp  arrested  Curly  Bill  and  took  him  to 
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Tucson.  Wyatt  was  a deputy  United  States  Marshal  at  that 
time  and  made  the  arrest  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties. 

The  regular  election  of  the  “Village  of  Tombstone”  was 
held  on  January  4,  1881.  Robert  Eccleston  and  Mark  P.  Shaf- 
fer had  been  nominated  for  the  office  of  mayor,  but  less  than  a 
week  before  the  election  Eccleston  withdrew  and  my  name  was 
substituted.  The  votes  for  mayor  totaled  697,  of  which  Shaffer 
received  165  votes,  and  Clum  532  votes. 

A total  of  688  votes  were  cast  for  city  marshal.  The  candi- 
dates were  Ben  Sippy  and  Howard  Lee.  Sippy  was  “our  candi- 
date’ ’ and  he  received  502  votes,  and  Lee  186  votes. 

The  total  number  of  votes  cast  indicated  that  Tombstone 
was  rapidly  moving  out  of  the  “village”  class,  and  the  large 
majority  of  votes  cast  for  Sippy  and  myself  proved  that  we  were 
on  the  popular  side  of  local  controversies.  The  councilmen  elect- 
ed were  George  A.  Pridham,  J.  A.  Kelly,  Godfrey  Tribolet  and 
Smith  Grey. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  common  council  was  held  on  Janu- 
ary 12, 1881,  at  which  time  my  message  was  “read,  accepted  and 
ordered  filed.”  A charter  had  been  granted  to  the  “City  of 
Tombstone,”  and  in  my  message  I called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  application  had  yet  been  made  for  a copy  of  that  charter 
and  recommended  that  this  be  done  at  once. 

A copy  of  the  charter  was  obtained  and  the  common  council 
proceeded  to  organize  the  city  government  under  said  charter. 
Of  course,  we  had  to  prepare,  revise  and  adopt  a bunch  of  city 
ordinances  and  that  was  a big  job  I can  assure  you.  No  salaries 
were  provided  for  either  the  mayor  or  the  councilmen. 

And  now  we  are  getting  back  to  the  story  of  the  Earp 
brothers.  I think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  May  when  I left 
tombstone  for  a trip  to  “the  states,”  and,  among  other  things,  I 
was  authorized  to  purchase  a fire  engine  for  our  fast  growing 
city.  This  I obtained  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.  It  was  one  of  those 
famed  old  man-power  engines.  On  the  train  returning— just  east 
‘t  enson  we  a great  column  of  smoke  rising  over  the  hills 
to  the  south.  I tried  to  make  my  fellow  passengers  believe  we  had 
alive  volcano  over  there,  but  when  I arrived  at  Benson  I learned 
that  Tombstone  was  burning. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  I rolled  into  Tombstone  on  the 
stage  from  Benson.  This  was  our  first  big  fire— and  a disastrous 
one.  lhe  following  day  I learned  that  during  my  absence  Ben 
bippy,  the  city  marshal,  had  decamped — leaving  the  city  without 
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a police  head;  that  Virgil  Earp,  with  the  approval  of  the  city 
council  men,  had  assumed  that  responsibility  in  the  emergency 
and  that  hi  had  rendered  a most  efficient  and  satisfactory  ser- 
vice. The  result  was  that  Virgil  was  retained  as  Chief  of  Police 
until  he  was  so  seriously  wounded  on  the  night  of  Dec.  28,  1881. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  for  six  months  during  my  adminis- 
tration as  mayor  of  Tombstone,  Virgil  Earp  held  the  Potion  ° 
Chief  of  Police.  Obviously,  I came  to  know  him  well  and  liked 
him  very  much.  He  was  a courageous  and  efficient  officer. 
Once  he  arrested  me  for  fast  riding. 

I was  a resident  of  Tombstone  all  of  the  time  the  Earp 
brothers  were  there.  I knew  Virgil  and  Wyatt  and  Morgan  and 
Jimmy.  They  all  had  the  reputation  of  being  handy  and  effect 
ive  with  a six-shooter,  but  I always  regarded  them  as  law-abiding 
and  orderly  citizens— and  I was  not  a “tenderfoot  . I came 
to  New  Mexico  ten  years  before— in  1871— at  the  age  of  twe°ty. 
On  that  trip  I saw  the  buffalo  and  the  picturesque  buffalo  hu 
ers  in  broad  hats  and  buckskins.  From  August  1874,  until  July 
1877, 1 was  in  charge  of  the  Apache  Indians.  I had  bee 
on  the  frontier  and  knew  something  of  the  character  of  its  citi- 

ZGHS. 

In  these  circumstances  I am  quite  sure  that  Wyatt  would 
have  felt  amused  if  he  had  known  that  I quite  approved  of  his 
stature  and  personality  when  I first  knew  him.  Above  six  fe 
in  height,  well  proportioned,  erect,  hair  a bit  long  but  neatly 
kept,  a roval  mustache,  a broad  hat  ana  a frock  coat— I still  have 
a clear  vis'ion  of  that  dignified  figure  walking  calmly  along  Allen 
street 

Wyatt’s  manner,  though  friendly,  suggested  a quiet  reserve. 
His  facial  features  were  strong,  positive  and  pleasing.  His  Hab- 
itual expression  was  serious,  with  a gracious  smile  when  the  oc- 
casion warranted  it— but  his  mirth  was  never  boisterous  (as  my 
own  was  apt  to  be) . In  fact,  about  the  time  I was  elected  mayor 
of  Tombstone,  Wyatt  was  quite  my  ideal  of  the  strong,  manly, 
serious  and  capable  peace  officer— equally  unperturbed  whether 
he  was  anticipating  a meeting  with  a friend  or  a foe. 

And  yet,  with  all  of  these  sterling  qualities  so  necessary  to 
the  make-up  of  an  efficient  peace  officer  on  duty  in  and  about 
Tombstone  during  1881,  only  once  during  the  entire  time  he  was 
a resident  of  Tombstone  did  he  bring  his  deadly  six-shooter  into 
effective  action  against  a foe,  and  that  was  on  the  afternoon  ot 
October  26,  1881,  in  the  fight  with  the  Clantons  and  the 
McLowerys. 
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The  Clanton  clan  had  a ‘ * ranch’ ’ west  from  Tombstone  in 
the  San  Pedro  valley  which  was  headquarters  for  the  outlaws  in 
that  section,  and  which  served  as  a sort  of  clearing-house  for  the 
cattle  stolen  in  Mexico  by  the  rustlers  and  smuggled  across  the 
line  down  that  valley.  “Old  Man  Clanton”  had  been  killed  on 
one  of  his  cattle-rustling  raids  into  Mexico. 

The  McLowery  brothers  had  a “ranch”  about  25  miles  east 
from  Tombstone  in  the  Sulphur  Springs  valley,  where  they  har- 
bored and  fed  the  cattle  thieves  and  other  desperadoes  of  that 
locality,  and  looked  after  the  interests  of  those  rustlers  who  ‘ ‘ im- 
ported” their  stolen  stock  by  way  of  Agua  Prieta.  Each  of  these 
two  “ranches”  was  recognized  as  a rendezvous  and  asylum  for  as 
tough  an  assortment  of  cattle  thieves,  stage  robbers,  murderers 
and  all-around  crooks  and  criminals  as  ever  assembled  on  any 
frontier. 

I had  no  positive  evidence,  but  I felt  justified  in  believing 
that  Ike  had  sent  word  to  the  clan  that  he  was  starting  out  single- 
handed  to  kill  a few  members  of  the  Earp  family,  and  that  upon 
receipt  of  this  information  Billy  Clanton  and  Frank  and  Tom 
McLowery  rushed  to  his  assistance  in  the  city. 

These  well-known  leaders  of  the  rustlers  came  to  Tombstone 
and  defied  our  laws  and  the  officers  we  had  appointed  to  enforce 
those  laws.  Not  only  that,  but  Ike  Clanton  had  actually  appear- 
ed upon  our  streets  that  day  carrying  a rifle  in  liis  hands  and  had 
declared  that  he  intended  to  kill  our  chief  of  police  on  sight.  I, 
myself,  saw  Ike  holding  the  rifle  as  he  was  standing  at  one  of  the 
principal  street  intersections,  and  spoke  to  him  only  a few  mo- 
ments before  he  was  arrested,  as  heretofore  stated.  An  hour  and 
a half  later  these  outlaws  from  the  “ranches” — Ike  and  Billy 
Clanton  and  Frank  and  Tom  McLowery  (and  Billy  Claybourne 
was  with  them)  refused  to  surrender  their  arms  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  Sheriff  Behan,  in  person,  and  determined  to  carry  on 
with  their  desperate  and  deadly  plan  to  shoot  it  out  with  the 
police — and  they  did. 

The  fight  took  place  in  a broad  street  and  in  broad  daylight. 
Three  of  the  rustlers  were  killed.  Virgil  Earp,  our  chief  of 
police,  and  his  brother,  Morgan,  were  wounded,  and  Doc  Holli- 
day told  me  a bullet  had  grazed  his  back  just  above  his  hips. 
That  Virgil  and  Morgan  Earp  were  not  killed  was  not  due  to  any 
lack  of  deadly  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  rustlers.  The  bullets 
that  wounded  these  two  officers  were  fired  with  the  most  de- 
termined purpose  to  kill.  Morgan’s  wound  was  serious  and  a 
deviation  of  an  inch  in  the  course  of  the  bullet  would  have  killed 
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him  instantly.  The  rustlers  shot  to  kill.  They  had  come  from 
their  “ranches”  to  the  City  of  Tombstone  for  that  purpose. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Tombstone  that  day  they  had  pur- 
chased additional  ammunition  with  which  to  shoot  to  kill,  and 
that  deadly  purpose  was  uppermost  in  their  minds  when  they  re- 
fused to  surrender  their  arms  to  Sheriff  Behan  a very  short  time 
before  the  fight.  Ike  Clanton’s  life  was  spared  that  noon  when 
he  was  out  on  the  streets  hunting  for  the  chief  of  police — and 
finally  discovered  him,  and  again  his  life  was  spared  in  the  fight 
when  he  threw  up  his  hands  and  declared  he  was  not  armed. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  who  fired  the  first  shot 
in  this  street  battle.  This  question  is  utterly  unimportant  to  me, 
though  I believe  that  the  rustlers  shot  first.  My  chief  of  police 
told  me  so  at  the  time,  and  Wyatt  Earp  repeated  the  same  story  to 
me  within  a week  before  he  died.  It  was  my  habit  to  caution  my 
Apache  police,  when  hunting  renegades  and  murderers,  to  be 
sure  at  all  times  to  have  their  rifles  in  prime  condition  and  load- 
ed, so  that  if  shooting  seemed  inevitable — they  could  do  it  first. 
I do  not  think  that  an  officer  of  the  law  should  offer  himself  as 
a target  for  the  bullets  of  every  thug  and  bandit  and  desperado 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  apprehend,  and  to  wait  until  the  crim- 
inal has  missed  him  a couple  of  times — or  has  mortally  wrounded 
him — before  he  joins  in  the  shooting.  Anyhow,  I always  cau- 
tioned my  police — both  red-skin  and  pale-face — that,  in  any 
meeting  with  renegades,  or  other  desperate  outlaws,  if  there  was 
to  be  any  shooting,  they  should  be  prepared  to  join  in  the  fray 
with  disconcerting  alacrity  and  deadly  effect,  for  the  reason  that 
society  could  much  better  afford  to  lose  a score  or  two  of  rustlers 
and  bandits,  than  to  sacrifice  one  efficient  peace  officer. 

The  REVIEW  for  July,  1928,  contains  my  story  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Geronimo  at  Ojo  Caliente,  N.  M.,  on  the  morning  of  April 
21,  1877,  and  in  that  narrative  emphasis  is  given  to  my  specific 
directions  that  every  member  of  my  Apache  Police  Force  should 
be  supplied  with  30  rounds  of  ammunition  and  HAVE  IIIS 
GUN  LOADED,  in  order  that  if  a fight  was  precipitated  we 
might  be  able  to  deliver  an  initial  persuasive  volley  into  the 
ranks  of  the  hostiles  without  hesitation  or  delay.  Strict  observ- 
ance of  such  vital  details  often  averts  bloodshed — as  I am  con- 
vinced it  did  on  that  occasion  at  Ojo  Caliente. 

Sheriff  Behan’s  testimony  at  hearing  before  Judge  Spicer, 
as  published  in  the  NUGGET — a local  newspaper  friendly  to 
the  sheriff’s  administration,  may  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms 
as  follows:  About  half  past  one,  or  two  o’clock  on  the  afternoon 
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of  October  26  1881,  Behan  saw  a crowd  gathering  at  the  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Allen  streets,  and  heard  talk  of  an  impending 
dash  between  the  Earps  and  the  cowboys.  Behan  met  Virgil 
Earp  who  told  him  the  rustlers  were  in  to™  looking  for  a fight 
Behan  told  Virgil  he  better  disarm  the  rustlers  (Virgil  had  al- 
ready arrested  and  disarmed  Ike  Clanton) . Virgil  said  he  would 
give  them  a chance  to  fight.  Behan  walked  one  block  to  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Fremont  streets  where  he  met  Frank  Me- 
Bowery  and  ordered  him  to  surrender  his  arms,  but  McLowery 
refused  to  obey  his  order.  Behan  and  McLowery  then  walked 
west  on  Fremont  street  less  than  a block,  where  they  met  Ike 
Clanton,  Lilly  Clanton,  Tom  McLowery  and  Billy  Claybourne 
Behan  ordered  them  to  surrender  their  arms.  Frank  McLowery’ 
as  spokesman  for  the  cowboys,  again  refused  to  obev  the  sheriff's 
orders.  Behan  then  ordered  them  to  go  to  his  office  and’ surren- 
der their  arms.  The  cowboys  ignored  this  order  also.  Behan 
then  saw  Wyatt,  Virgil  and  Morgan  Earp  and  Doc  Holliday  ap- 
proaching on  Fremont  street,  whereupon  he  ordered  the  cowboys 

“ tw^tw  here  'Iu'  e he  We“t  t0  st°P  the  P°lice-  Behan  waited 
thl  S r °r  lrf  leps  Then  he  met  the  police  and  told 
the^owboys  S°  further  as  he  lntended  to  arrest  and  disarm 

. . ™ea  Sheriff  Behan  saw  the  crowd  gathering  at  Fourth 

hpda^Uene  tS  andheard  the  talk  of  an  impending  combat 
he  did  not  summon  his  deputies,  nor  a posse  comitatus  to  aid 
m in  enforcing  his  authority.  When  the  cowboys  refused  to 

sonallh‘S  C°Tand  t0  surrender  their  arms  he  did  nothing,  per- 
sonaUy  or  otherwise,  to  compel  compliance  with  his  ordere  In 

onlvaLawarS-thf  hlS  fmal  meetin"  with  the  cowboys  served 
^ast.nun^  warning  to  them  to  be  prepared  for  the  an- 
ticipated coming  of  the  city  police. 

fa6”/*  ?®han’s  testimony  relative  to  his  action  in  this  af- 
torL  u“ltS  °J  tW°  “terpretations;— either  he  was  unable  to  en- 
torce  his  authority  against  the  rustlers,  or  he  acquiesced  in  the 

nrnvnTr'1  att‘tUC  e of  t,he  rust.lers  with  the  hope  that  they  might 
P ove  the  superior  marksmen  in  the  impending  battle. 

sentiment6  h the  Part.isans  °/  the  rustlers  have  appealed  to  public 

youhaLyal|mP  ff?  lhe  faCt  that  Bill>'  C,aDton  was  a mere 
^ou.d  <U  Sin"  hlat  had  Promiscd  mother  that  he 

Sed  to  Len  etto  ,^'S  b,°°tS  °n-.”  If  Bill-y  Clanton  sincerely 
literal to  beep  this  alleged  promise  to  his  mother  he  was  de- 

instead6  of  ^a,klnP  desperate  chances  on  that  October  26th,  when, 
instead  of  obeying  the  command  of  the  sheriff  to  surrender  his 
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arms  and  deport  himself  as  an  orderly  citizen,  he  elected  to  ignore 
the  sheriff’s  authority  and  to  support  his  more  mature  compan- 
ions  in  the  prospective  battle  with  the  officers  of  the  law.  In 
fact  he  made  himself  an  outlaw  when  he  refused  to  obey  the  or- 
dcrs  of  the  sheriff,  and  if  the  sheriff  had  undertaken  to  compel 
obedience  to  his  orders,  as  he  should  have  done,  he  would  have 
been  justified  in  shooting  Billy  Clanton  if  he  persisted  in  his 
defiance  of  those  orders.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
pledges  to  his  companions,  Billy  had  the  opportunity  to  retire 
from  the  plot  with  honor  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
He  elected  to  disobey  the  sheriff  and  to  fight  the  police.  Billy 
Clanton  made  an  unwise  decision,  but,  if  the  record  of  his  part  in 
the  street  battle  is  correct,  Billy  was  game— for  he  continued 
to  ficrht  as  long  as  his  strength  and  ammunition  lasted. 

Another  thing.  We  are  told  that  “Billy  the  Kid”  was  only 
twenty-one  years  old  when  he  was  killed  by  Sheriff  Pat  Garrett, 
and  that  in  his  brief  career  the  “Kid”  had  killed  twenty-one 
men— a dead  man  for  every  year  of  his  young  life  Today  a ma- 
jority of  our  bandits  are  mere  youths.  The  police  authorities 
will  tell  you  that  a “mere  youth”  with  a handy  gun  and  a hos- 
tile purpose  may  prove  to  be  an  exceedingly  dangerous  toe. 

Occasionally  the  story  writers  have  referred  to  Morgan 
Earp  as  a policeman.  I have  understood  that  Morgan  performed 
some  service  outside  the  city  as  a Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal  under 
the  direction  of  his  brother  Wyatt,  but  Morgan  never  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Tombstone  police  force,  and  the  only  time  within  my 
knowledge  that  he  ever  assisted  his  brother  Virgil  m the 
execution  of  his  duties  as  Chief  of  Police  was  on  October  26 
1881.  The  same  was  true  of  Doe  Holliday,  and  I have  alway 
felt  that  his  selection  on  that  occasion  was  a very  unfortunate 
one.  But  the  chief  of  police  was  in  need  of  dependaMe  support, 
as  the  rustlers  were  in  a desperate  mood,  and  Frank  McLowery 
was  reputed  to  be  unerring  in  his  aim  with  a six-shooter  and  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  adversary  in  actual  combat. 

Dunn"  the  3C5  days  of  my  official  administration  as  mayor 
of  the  City  of  Tombstone  there  were  but  three  murders  com- 
mitted  within  the  city  limits.  That  is  as  near  as  we  came  to 
having  “a  dead  man  for  breakfast  every  morning.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  in  each  of  the  above  instances  the  murderer  was 
arrested  by  Deputy  Marshal  Wyatt  Earp.  The  above  total  of 
violent  deaths  for  the  year  does  not  include  the  three  men  killed 

in  the  street  battle  with  the  police. 

Clever  colorful  writers  have  added  much  to  the  wild  ana 
woolly  reputation  of  Tombstone.  Murders  committed  in  Charles- 
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ton,  Galeyville,  San  Simon,  or  anywhere  in  southeastern  Arizona 
—and  even  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  have  been  included  in  the 
story  of  “TOMBSTONE”,  and  all  of  this  blood  and  thunder 
stuff  is  hooked  up  in  such  intimate  fashion  that  the  reader  gets 
the  impression  that  old  Tombstone  was  a hell-roarin'  town  all 
right,  all  right.  So  far  as  the  population  of  the  city  and 
its  immediate  environs  are  concerned,  they  were  as  orderly 
and^  law-abiding  as  any  community  of  equal  size  anywhere,  and 

one's  life  was  no  more  in  danger  in  Tombstone  than  elsewhere 

so  far  as  the  bona  fide  residents  of  Tombstone  were  concerned. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  a very  desperate  and  dangerous 
element  at  that  time  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Tombstone,  which 
made  their  rendezvous  at  the  “ranches”  maintained  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Clantons  and  the  McLewervs,  as  I have  before 
stated.  This  element  was  more  or  less  nomadic  and  included  out- 
laws and  desperadoes  who  pursued  various  lines  of  depredations 
and  deviltry. 


It  was  against  this  aggregation  of  cattle  thieves  and  stage 
robbers  and  all-around-bad-men  and  blustering  gun-fighters  that 
the  good  citizens  of  the  City  of  Tombstone  had  to  protect  them- 
selves. This  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
a genera1  feeling  among  the  citizens  of  Tombstone  that  the  peace 
officers  of  the  county,  under  the  administration  of  Sheriff  John 
H.  Behan,  were  inclined  to  employ  the  soothing  methods  of  par- 
ley and  palaver  and  paliation  in  dealing  with  this  dangerous 
nomadic  element  in  the  country  round  about  Tombstone,  and  thus 
avoid  the  hazards  that  would  be  involved  in  the  fearless  pur- 
suit, apprehension,  prosecution  and  punishment  of  these  defiant 
criminals  which  both  duty  and  justice  demanded.  This  un- 
fortunate situation  only  served  to  aggravate  the  menace  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  city. 


. serious  was  this  menace  considered  that  there  was  organ- 
ized a “CITIZENS  SAFETY  COMMITTEE”  of  between  one 
and  two  hundred  of  the  representative  business  and  professional 
men  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  duly  author- 
ized officers  of  the  law  in  maintaining  order  within  the  city 
limits  and  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens — par- 
ticularly in  the  event  of  an  invasion  by  the  lawless  outside  ele- 
ment, and,  as  mayor,  I was  the  representative  head  of  this  com- 
mittee. 


All  members  of  this  committee  were  properly  armed  and 
pledged  to  assemble  on  call  in  front  of  my  office  in  the  Epitaph 
Building  on  Fremont  street.  The  Vizina  Hoisting  Works  was 
located  within  the  city,  and  a certain  signal  from  the  Vizina 
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whistle  was  agreed  upon  as  an  emergency  call  for  this  committee 
to  report  for  duty. 

A detachment  of  this  Citizens  Safety  Committee,  fully  armed 
and  marching  in  a * ‘column  of  twos,”  reported  to  me  in  front  of 
the  Epitaph  office  within  ten  minutes  after  the  fight  on  Octo- 
ber 26th.  The  fight  occurred  on  Fremont  street  less  than  a hun- 
dred yards  from  the  Epitaph  building.  I distinctly  remember 
that  the  first  “set  of  twos”  was  made  up  of  Colonel  William 
Herring,  attorney  at  law,  and  Milton  Clapp,  cashier  of  the  local 
bank.  Colonel  Herring  was  tall  and  portly,  with  an  imposing 
personal  dignity,  while  Milton  Clapp  was  short  and  lean  and 
wore  large  spectacles.  The  striking  contrast  in  stature  and  bear- 
ing between  these  two  leaders  of  the  “column  registered  an 
indelible  picture  on  the  retina  of  my  trained  military  eye  that 
still  intrudes  as  a flash  of  comedy  in  an  exceedingly  grave  situa- 
tion. 

It  was  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  circumstances  that 
I sustained  the  action  of  the  city  police  in  the  street  battle  of 
October  26,  1881,  both  as  mayor  of  the  city  and  as  editor  of  the 
Epitaph.  Virgil,  Wvatt  and  Morgan  Earp  and  Doc  Holliday 
had  a preliminary  hearing  before  Judge  Spicer  and  were 
acquited. 

Soon  after  this  it  was  rumored  about  town  that  several  resi- 
dents of  Tombstone  had  been  “marked  for  death’  ’ by  the  rustler- 
clan,  and  I was  assured  that  my  name  was  written  well  up  to- 
ward the  head  of  their  grim  list,  which,  besides  myself,  included 
the  Earp  brothers,  Doc  Holliday,  Judge  Spicer,  Tom  Fitch, 
Marshall  Williams  and  one  or  two  others  whose  names  I do  not 
now  recall. 

And  in  order  that  we  might  more  fully  realize  the  certainty 
of  our  fate  it  was  whispered  that  the  “DEATH  LIST”  had 
been  prepared  with  most  spectacular  and  dramatic  ceremonials, 
enacted  at  midnight  within  the  recesses  of  a deep  canyon,  dur- 
ing  which  the  names  of  the  “elect’  ’ had  been  written  in  blood 
drawn  from  the  veins  of  a murderer.  Not  one  of  those  whose 
names  appeared  on  this  blood  red  “DEATH  LIST  would  be 
permitted  to  escape  from  Tombstone  alive. 

We  did  not  believe  all  we  heard.  Nevertheless,  we  realized 
that  the  situation  was  extremely  serious.  As  for  myself,  I felt 
that  if  a -fight  should  occur  within  the  city,  the  rustler-clan  would 
not  overlook  an  opportunity  to  rub  me  out,  but  I did  not  believe 
— desperate  as  I knew  them  to  be — that  they  would  deliberately 
plan  to  murder  me.  I was  mistaken.  I did  not  then  realize  that 
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their  fight  with  the  police  on  the  streets  of  Tombstone  was  des- 
tined to  go  down  in  history  as  the  first,  last  and  only  fight  the 
rustlers  would  make  in  open  daylight;  that  henceforth  these 
desperado-outlaws  would  operate  only  as  cowardly  midnight 
assassins— and  that  the  Fates  would  single  me  out  as  the  first  of 
their  intended  victims. 

However,  I did  take  some  precautions  against  a shot  in  the 
back  in  the  darkness.  I was  also  postmaster  at  the  time.  There 
were  two  doors  and  two  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  post  off  ice 
building,  and  as  there  was  considerable  work  to  be  done  in  the 
postoffice  after  dark,  I recall  that  I had  heavy  plank  outside 
doors  and  shutters  swung  in  these  openings.  These  doors  and 
shutters  were  closed  regularly  and  promptly  and  securely  fas- 
tened from  the  inside  as  soon  as  the  lamps  were  lighted.  I also  re- 
call that  on  two  or  three  occasions  rumors  reached  us  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  rustler-clan  were  plotting  a raid  on  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  the  bank,  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  and  the  post- 
office,  and  on  those  occasion  two  or  three  friends  spent  the  night 
with  me  in  the  p ostoff ice— where  we  were  well  prepared  to  vigor- 
ously resist  the  rumored  raids. 

In  these  conditions  it  will  appear  obvious  that  life,  for  some 
of  us,  was  not  exactly  “one  prolonged  bird-song”  during  the 
period  of  which  we  are  writing.  Our  job  seemed  to  be  one  of 
“watchful  waiting”  for  the  storm  to  break.  It  so  happened 
that  my  parents  and  infant  son  were  living  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  this  time,  and  I decided  to  spend  the  approaching  Yuletide 
season  w*ith  them.  At  the  same  time  I had  deemed  it  wise  to 
take  care  that  this  plan  should  be  known  to  only  a few  of  my 
closest  friends,  but,  in  some  manner,  the  rustlers  learned  of  my 
contemplated  trip. 

Just  before  I got  into  the  stage  at  8 p.  m.,  on  December  14, 
1881,  I told  Air.  Thornton,  of  the  Epitaph  staff,  that  my  greatest 
probable  danger  was  that,  if  the  rustlers  knew  I was  going,  they 
would  pull  off  a sham  stage-robbery,  during  which  they  would 
make  it  convenient  to  properly  perforate  my  anatomy  with  a 
few  of  their  spare  bullets,  and  thus  definitely  blot  me  out  of 
the  picture. 

The  coach  was  a regulation  “Concord”  with  three  seats  in- 
side and  two  seats  on  the  top,  drawn  by  six  horses,  while  Jimmie 
Harrington  held  the  “ribbons”  on  the  “box”.  There  were  two 
men  on  the  front  seat  and  two  men  on  the  back  seat,  while  I was 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  middle  seat.  These  four  passengers  in 
the  coach  were  all  strangers  to  me.  The  possibilities  of  an  at- 
tack were  in  my  thoughts,  and  I preferred  the  middle  seat,  as  it 
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seemed  to  offer  better  opportunities  for  a hasty  exit  on  either 
side  in  an  emergency — but  a little  later  I realized  that  even  this 
preferred  location  did  not  give  me  a shadow  of  a chance  either 
for  defense  or  escape — with  hostile  guns  blazing  on  both  sides  of 
the  coach — for  the  reason  that  I was  not  able  to  see  any  of  the 
attacking  party,  while  the  side-lights  would  reveal  my  identity 
to  them  the  instant  I attempted  to  emerge  from  either  exit. 

For  half  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  after  leaving  Tombstone 
we  rolled  along  at  a lively  pace  as  might  be  expected  with  a fresh 
team  and  a light  load.  I noticed  the  lights  at  Malcolm’s  Well  as 
we  passed  that  point.  A few  moments  later  we  were  startled  by 
shouts  from  the  roadside,  followed  immediately  by  shots  from 
both  sides  of  the  coach.  Instantly  I realized  what  was  happening, 
and  the  alarming  disadvantage  of  my  situation.  At  the  com- 
mand to  “halt”  the  driver  applied  the  brakes  for  a few  seconds 
-—in  spite  of  my  emphatic  mental  protest.  But  instead  of  slow- 
ing up,  the  team — alarmed  by  the  shooting — lunged  forward, 
and  as  they  broke  into  a run  Jimmie  Harrington  released  the 
brakes — with  my  unqualified  mental  approval.  In  a very  few 
seconds  we  were  well  out  of  the  range  of  the  highwaymen’s  guns. 

The  four  men  with  me  dropped  to  the  floor  of  the  coach 
the  instant  the  shooting  began,  and  they  called  to  me  to  do  the 
same  or  I would  be  shot.  But  I had  other  plans.  I had  two  six- 
shooters,  and  I was  thinking  fast  how  I might  be  able  to  use 
them  to  the  best  advantage  if  we  were  commanded  to  halt  a sec- 
ond time.  As  soon  as  we  had  run  past  our  assailants  I reasoned 
that  they  would  re-load  their  guns,  mount  their  horses  and  make 
another  attempt  to  stop  us  further  down  the  road.  Realizing 
that  I had  small  chance  for  either  defense  or  escape  if  I remained 
in  the  coach,  I opened  the  door  on  the  right  hand  side  and  stood 
with  one  foot  on  the  step  while  I listened  and  watched  for  sounds 
or  signs  of  trouble  ahead — prepared  to  leap  to  the  ground  at 
the  first  alarm. 

Thus  we  bowled  along  for  half-a-mile  or  more,  when  the 
driver  suddenly  applied  the  brakes  and  someone  shouted  from 
the  road  ahead  of  us.  Before  the  stage  had  stopped  I was  on  the 
ground  and  beyond  the  range  of  the  rays  of  the  side  lights — with 
both  six-shooters  ready  for  action.  A moment  later  I was  much 
relieved  to  find  there  was  no  immediate  need  for  deadly  weapons 
— either  defensive  or  offensive. 

“Whistling  Dick”,  driver  of  the  bullion  wagon,  had  fol- 
lowed us  out  from  Tombstone.  He  "was  to  bring  up  a load  from 
Benson  and  was  going  down  “empty”.  He  was  close  behind  the 
coach  when  the  shooting  began.  Frightened  by  the  shooting,  his 
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team  broke  into  a run  and,  not  having  any  load,  they  ran  past, 
the  coach  on  the  left  side  (opposite  from  me)  and  down  the  road 
the  “half-a-mile  or  more”  before  Dick  could  stop  them.  . It  was 
Dick’s  voice  I had  heard  from  the  road  ahead  of  us.  Dick  said 
he  had  been  shot  in  the  leg.  Jimmie  Harrington  said  that  his 
* * off  leader”  was  staggering.  We  found  that  the  leader  had  been 
shot  through  the  neck  and  was  bleeding  to  death.  When  the 
coach  did  not  stop  on  command,  the  highwaymen  had  attempted 
to  kill  one  of  our  horses.  Dick’s  wound  was  not  serious,  so  we 
rendered  “first  aid”  by  wrapping  a couple  of  handkerchiefs 
around  his  leg,  covering  the  wound.  Then  we  cut  out  the  two 
leaders  from  the  stage  team.  Jimmie  Harrington  mounted  the 
“box”  straightened  out  his  “ribbons”  and  sung  out,  “All 
aboard  ’ ’. 

As  soon  as  Jimmie  and  Dick  were  ready  to  proceed  I stepped 
about  fifty  paces  into  the  darkness  to  look  and  listen  for  sight 
or  sound  of  horsemen.  As  I looked  at  the  coach  with  its  side- 
lights I realized  that  my  presence  in  the  coach  only  jeopardized 
the  other  passengers  and  that  I was  in  a much  better  situation 
with  my  feet  on  the  ground.  Very  promptly  I decided  to  waik. 
When  Jimmie  Harrington  cracked  his  whip  and  pulled  out  for 
Contention  he  supposed  tnat  I was  inside  the  coach.  The  four 
men  inside  supposed  I was  on  the  “box”  with  Jimmie.  At  Con- 
tention my  absence  was  discovered,  and  this  information  was 
conveyed  to  my  friends  in  Tombstone  by  the  in-bound  stage. 
Those  friends  organized  two  posses  who,  in  their  search  about  the 
scene  of  attack,  found  a trial  of  blood  which  finally  led  them  to 
the  carcass  of  the  dead  “off  leader”,  but  they  failed  to  find 
any  trace  of  me  or  my  remains. 

I walked — but,  curiously,  I had  no  thought  of  returning  to 
Tombstone,  although  the  distance  was  only  about  five  miles,  while 
it  was  upwards  of  20  miles  to  Benson,  the  railway  station.  I was 
en  route  to  Washington,  and  without  hesitation  I started  to  walk 
to  Benson,  taking  a course  that  would  bring  me  to  the  Rio  San 
Pedro  about  half  way  between  Contention  and  Benson. 

During  the  first  hour  I was  constantly  looking  and  listen- 
ing for  dim  figures  in  motion,  or  the  echoes  of  speeding  hoofs — 
and  I may  have  been  a bit  nervous,  withal.  After  trekking 
through  the  sagebrush  for  about  an  hour  and  a half,  suddenly  I 
halted  with  a shudder  as  I found  myself  at  the  very  brink  of  a 
yawning  prospector’s  shaft  of  undetermined  depth.  I detoured 
cautiously,  but  a few  moments  later  I was  gazing  at  the  gloomy 
outlines  of  another  unprotected  pit,  and  the  thought  of  inad- 
vertently dropping  out  of  sight  in  one  of  these  abandoned  shafts 
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was  even  more  alarming  than  had  been  the  roadside  shots  of  the 
rustlers.  Furthermore,  I did  not  know  of  any  such  prospecting 
work  having  been  done  in  the  direction  I had  intended  to  take. 

In  the  excitement  of  my  “take-off”  I had  failed  to  lay  my 
course  by  the  stars.  And  so  it  happened  that  at  midnight  I stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  Arizona  desert,  pon- 
dering the  fate  that  had  saved  me  from  the  bullets  of  would-be 
assassins,  only  to  lead  me  to  this  lonely  spot  with  its  yawning 
pitfalls,  set  like  death-traps  in  my  very  pathway,  where  a mi£ 
step  in  the  darkness  might  mean  a plunge  into  a living  tomb, 
there,  with  broken  limbs  and  bruised  body  to  endure  a lingering 
death  through  days  and  nights  of  most  excruciating  mental  and 
physical  sufferings.  Assuredly,  a weird  and  thrilling  chapter 
in  my  frontier  experiences,  with  its  kaleidoscopic  changes,  was 
being  unfolded  in  most  dramatic  fashion  during  the  passing 
hours  of  that  memorable  December  night. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I could  not  determine  where 
I was,  nor  the  direction  in  which  Benson  lay,  I was  able  to  con- 
vince myself  that  I was  not  “lost”,  and  that  if  I would  follow 
the  bed  of  the  next  gulch  I came  upon,  that  water-course  would 
be  sure  to  lead  me  to  the  Rio  San  Pedro.  With  due  respect  for 
the  lurking  pit-falls,  I crept  into  a friendly  gulch— and,  forth- 
with, I was  once  more  “en  route  to  Washington”. 

Very  soon  I heard  a rumbling  in  the  distance  ahead  of  me, 
and  in  another  half-hour  (about  one  o'clock  a.  m.,  Dec.  15th.)  I 
had  arrived  at  the  Grand  Central  Quartz  Mill— which,  however, 
was  located  several  miles  above  the  point  where  I had  originally 
planned  to  reach  the  Rio  San  Pedro.  The  mill  superintendent 
was  a friend,  and  to  him  I told  my  story.  Immediately  he  tele- 
phoned to  friends  at  Tombstone  the  fact  of  my  arrival.  Then  I 
told  my  friend  if  he  could  supply  me  with  a horse  and  saddle  I 
would  resume  my  journey  to  Benson  at  four  o'clock,  and  in  the 
meantime  I would  snatch  a couple  of  hours'  sleep. 

Two  hours  of  sound  sleep  is  a marvelous  restorative  when 
one  is  young,  and  so  when  my  friend  awakened  me  at  four  o 'clock 
I found  myself  feeling  quite  ‘ ‘ as  good  as  new”.  A spirited  horse, 
fully  caparisoned,  stood  impatient  at  the  mill  entrance.  With 
sincere  thanks  to  my  good  friend,  I sprang  into  the  saddle  and 
was  again  “en  route  to  Washington”. 

I crossed  the  San  Pedro  and  followed  the  trail  along  the 
west  bank.  Near  Contention  I suddenly  found  myself  in  the 
CAmp  of  the  rustlers,  but,  fortunately,  they  were  all  asleep,  while 
their  horses  were  picketed  a short  distance  away.  Obviously 
they  had  planned  a second  attack  below  Contention,  but  when 
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they  learned  that  I was  not  on  the  coach  they  abandoned  their 
murderous  plot  and  went  into  camp  on  the  San  Pedro  about 
the  time  I was  avoiding  those  several  yawning  mining  shafts. 

It  is  needless  to  deny  that  my  heart  speeded  up  a bit  at 
sight  of  those  men  asleep  in  their  blankets.  But  I knew  that, 
even  in  their  wildest  dreams,  I would  be  the  last  man  they  would 
expect  to  pass  their  camp  on  horseback  at  that  hour,  and  so  I 
held  my  horse  at  an  even  pace  until  I was  well  beyond  the  hear- 
ing of  the  sleeping  outlaws.  Then  I “stepped  on  the  gas”  and 
whispered  to  my  willing  charger  that  there  was  no  “speed 
limit”  in  force  on  the  San  Pedro.  We  measured  a couple  of 
miles  in  record  time,  and  then  turned  aside  from  the  “beaten 
path”  and  leisurely  picked  our  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
North  Star. 

Anon  the  sun  rose  gloriously  above  the  summit  of  the 
Dragoon  range,  and  the  flood  of  light  disclosed  a marvelous 
array  of  mountain  and  mesa  and  valley  landscapes  of  rare  beauty 
and  fascinating  charm.  The  tragic  happenings  of  the  night 
loomed  as  a weird  vision,  that  seemed  only  to  emphasize  the 
splendors  of  “the  morning  after”. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock  when  I reached  Benson.  After 
stabling  my  horse  I lost  no  time  in  locating  a restaurant.  Soon 
after  breakfast  I met  Jimmy  Harrington  and  thanked  him  for 
not  stopping  at  the  command  of  the  rustlers.  “I’m  tellin’  you, 
mayor,”  said  Jimmie,  “you  don’t  owe  me  nothin’.  I just  couldn’t 
hold  them  damned  broncos.  Didn’t  you  hear  the  brakes 
sereechin’?  Well,  when  they  pulls  the  guns  on  me  and  tells  me 
to  stop,  it  don’t  pay  me  to  drive  on — not  at  $35.  per  month.” 
And  the  bunch  that  had  gathered  around  decided  that  Jimmie 
was  a wise  guy,  all  right. 

There  has  never  been  the  least  doubt  in  my  mind  that  those 
rustlers  intended  to  assassinate  me  in  the  darkness.  They  had 
declared  that  I should  not  leave  Tombstone-  alive.  In  the  gulch 
near  where  the  attack  was  made  was  ample  evidence  that  horses 
had  been  picketed  there  on  several  occasions,  indicating  that 
these  would-be  executioners  had  been  anticipating  my  departure 
for  about  a week ; that  each  evening  all  but  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors assembled  at  this  rendezvous  half  an  hour  before  the  coach 
was  due  to  pass  that  point;  that  one  of  the  gang  remained  in  the 
city  to  watch  my  movements,  and  that  when  this  spy  saw  me 
enter  the  coach  on  the  night  of  December  14th,  he  went  quietly  to 
his  horse  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  then  raced  to  the  gulch 
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and  informed  his  pals  that  their  intended  victim  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  trap  they  had  set  for  him. 

The  registered  mail  and  all  valuable  express  matter  had 
been  despatched  in  charge  of  a ‘ 4 shotgun  messenger”  on  the 
stage  that  left  Tombstone  at  noon  on  that  date,  and  there  was 
nothing  on  our  stage  to  invite  an  attack  for  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bery. The  purpose  of  that  attack  was  to  carry  into  execution 
the  threats  that  had  been  made  against  my  life,  and  that  this 
judgment  of  the  affair  was  general  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
statements  published  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time — several  of 
which  are  reproduced  herewith.  The  plot  failed  simply  because 
the  conspirators,  in  their  excitement,  began  shooting  too  soon, 
and  the  rapid  shots  from  the  darkness  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
so  frightened  the  horses  that  they  broke  into  a run  in  spite  of  the 
driver ’s  efforts  to  stop  them. 

That  there  were  five  or  six  men  in  the  attacking  party  was 
indicated  by  the  horse  signs  in  and  about  the  gulch,  as  well  as 
the  rapid  shooting  from  both  sides  of  the  road.  Some  teamsters 
camped  near  insisted  that  from  15  to  25  shots  were  fired,  and  it 
is  my  judgment  that  the  period  of  the  shooting  did  not  extend 
much  over  half  a minute.  The  instant  the  shooting  began  the 
horses  lunged  forward  and  started  to  run,  and  in  thirty  seconds 
the  highwaymen  were  at  a respectful  distance  to  the  rear. 

That  the  attack  on  the  coach  on  the  night  of  December  14th 
was  made  with  murderous  intent,  and  that  the  rustler  gang  were 
determined  to  carry  out  the  death  threats  made  against  myself 
and  others,  is  fully  substantiated  by  subsequent  events.  On  De- 
cember 17th  Judge  Spicer  received  an  anonymous  letter  warn- 
ing him  that  it  was  “only  a matter  of  time",  and  that  he  would 
“get  it  sooner  or  later”. 

About  11:30  o’clock  on  the  night  of  December  28th,  as 
Virgil  Earp  was  passing  at  Fifth  and  Allen  streets  on  his  way 
to  his  rooms  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  three  hidden  assassins 
fired  upon  him  five  times  with  shot-guns  loaded  with  buckshot, 
and  although  he  escaped  death  by  the  narrowest  of  margins,  he 
was  months  recovering  from  his  desperate  wounds  and  was 
maimed  for  life.  I was  then  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  news- 
papers of  that  city  gave  extended  telegraphic  accounts  of  this 
cowardly  attempt  at  midnight  assassination. 

The  sheriff’s  group  of  county  peace  officers  did  not  appre- 
hend any  of  the  gang  of  five  or  six  desperadoes  who  attacked  the 
coach  on  the  night  of  December  14th,  nor  any  of  the  three  mur- 
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derous  assassins  who  shot  Virgil  Earp  on  the  night  of  December 
28th.  The  arm  of  the  law  did  not  intervene  to  halt  or  restrain 
the  cowardly  execution  of  the  death  threats. 

A little  more  than  two  months  after  the  attack  on  Virgil 
Earp — and  soon  after  my  return  from  Washington — two  mem- 
bers of  this  gang  of  skulking  assassins  crept  into  an  alley  at  mid- 
night and  each  fired  a shot  through  a back  window.  One  of  these 
shots  mortally  wounded  Morgan  Earp  who  was  playing  a game  of 
pool  a few  paces  from  the  back  window.  The  other  shot  barely 
missed  Wyatt  Earp  as  he  sat /watching  the  game.  The  plan  and 
purpose  and  hope  of  the  assassins  was  to  kill  Wyatt  Earp  also, 
and  his  life  was  spared  simply  because  their  aim  was  faulty. 

The  parents  of  the  Earp  brothers  were  then  living  in  Colton, 
California,  and  it  was  decided  that  Morgan’s  body  should  be  sent 
there  for  burial.  As  Virgil  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  permit 
of  his  removal,  it  was  deemed  best  that  he  should  go  to  Colton 
at  the  same  time.  Jimmy  was  selected  to  accompany  Morgan’s 
body  and  Virgil  through  to  Colton.  But  danger  of  further  at- 
tack upon  Virgil  lurked  by  the  wayside  between  Tombstone  and 
Benson — and  possibly  as  far  as  Tucson.  For  this  reason  several 
men,  mounted  and  heavily  armed,  escorted  the  conveyances  to 
Benson.  Wyatt  and  Warren  and  two  others  boarded  the  train  at 
Benson  and  accompanied  Virgil  and  Jimmy  to  Tucson.  There 
Wyatt  escorted  Virgil  to  the  dining  room  for  supper.  Upon  re- 
turning to  the  train,  as  Wyatt  stepped  on  the  platform  of  the 
Pullman  car  in  which  Virgil  had  his  berth,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
man  with  a gun  skulking  about  a flat  car  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  train  and  whom  he  quickly  recognized  as  Jack  Stillwell. 
Wyatt  was  carrying  a shotgun.  As  soon  as  Stillwell  saw  that  he 
had  been  discovered  and  recognized  he  started  along  the  train 
toward  the  engine.  Wyatt  followed  close  behind  him.  Al- 
though it  was  growing  dark  the  two  men  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  each  other.  Shots  were  heard  just  as  the  train 
pulled  out  of  the  station.  Early  next  morning  Stillwell’s  body 
was  found  beside  the  tracks.  An  examination  showed  that  he 
had  died  from  gunshot  wounds. 

I have  never  doubted  that  Stillwell  was  one  of  the  party 
that  attacked  the  coach  on  the  night  of  December  14th,  and 
Wyatt  was  convinced  that  he  was  one  of  the  pair  that  killed 
Morgan.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  at  the  station  at  Tucson 
with  the  hope  that,  under  the  shelter  of  the  flat  cars  and  the  semi- 
darkness, he  might  kill  another  of  the  Earp  brothers  without 
danger  to  himself,  or  disclosing  his  identity  if  successful.  But 
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he  attempted  to  play  the  game  of  cowardly  murder  once  too  often 
The  lust  for  blood— and  the  train  schedule— lured  the  assassin 
into  the  open  before  it  was  entirely  dark,  and  that  venture  cost 
him  his  life. 

If  Wyatt  Earp  killed  him  he  was  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
self-defense.  Not  that  he  feared  Stillwell  at  the  moment.  Wyatt 
never  feared  anyone  who  would  face  him  in  the  open.  But  he 
thought  of  the  bullets  that  had  leaped  from  ambush  in  the  dark- 
ness and  had  maimed  Virgil,  and  killed  Morgan,  and  barely 
missed  himself.  He  knew  that  the  bravest  are  helpless  against 
the  midnight  session.  He  knew  that  his  life  would  be  in  jeo- 
pardy any  night  as  long  as  Stillwell  lived.  He  knew  that  Still- 
well had  come  to  the  station  that  evening  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing Virgil  or  himself,  or,  if  possible,  both  of  them,  and  that  this 
was  the  first  time  that  either  of  his  brothers  or  himself  had  been 
allowed  even  a glimpse  of  any  of  the  murder-clan  who  had,  for 
months,  persistently  menaced  them  with  death  in  the  dark  If 
Wyatt  Earp  killed  Jack  Stillwell  in  that  Tucson  twilight  there 
was  ample  provocation  for  the  act. 

The  rustler-clan  had  indulged  in  outlawry  in  the  region 
round  about  Tombstone  unhindered  and  unafraid.  And  they 
found  it  convenient  to  take  time-and-a-half  off  from  their  regu- 
lar occupation  as  stock  thieves  and  smugglers  to  threaten  the 
Earp  brothers  and  myself  and  others  with  death.  They  attacked 
the  coach  I was  traveling  in.  They  seriously  wounded  Virgil 
Earp,  and  killed  Morgan  Earp,  and  shot  at  Wyatt  Earp.  But 
m four  months  during  which  these  threats  and  attacks  were 
made,  the  sheriff’s  force  were  unable  to  apprehend  any  of  the 
skulking  criminals  who  were  the  perpetrators  of  these  savage 
threats  and  attacks.  No  arrests  were  made. 

Wyatt  Earp  and  his  party  returned  to  Tombstone  about  the 
time  Jack  Stillwell’s  body  was  found  beside  the  tracks  near  the 
railway  station  at  Tucson.  There  were  no  witnesses  to  the  kill- 
ing of  Stillwell,  but  Sheriff  Behan  upon  receipt  of  telegraphic 
advices  from  Tucson,  decided  that  Wyatt  Earp  and  his  party 
should  be  arrested  and  charged  with  the  death  of  Stillwell. 
Wyatt  did  not  care  to  commit  suicide  by  surrendering  to  the 
rustler-clan,  so  he  decided  to  leave  the  county.  Wyatt  then  had 
wit  1 him  his  brother  V arren.  Doc  Holliday  and  three  others.  As 
they  were  about  to  leave  Tombstone  Sheriff  Behan  appeared  and 
ffi  ’ >»yatt,  I want  to  see  you”.  Wyatt  calmly  replied, 
Johnny,  you  may  see  me  once  too  often”.  No  arrests  were 
made.  A day  or  so  later  a body  bearing  gun-shot  wounds  was 
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found  in  the  adjacent  hills,  and  the  dead  man  was  believed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  pair  that  killed  Morgan  Earp. 

A sheriff’s  posse  of  rustlers  under  the  leadership  of  Curley 
Bill,  waylaid  the  Earp  party,  and  in  the  fight  that  ensued  Wyatt 
killed  Curley  Bill.  Sheriff  Behan,  with  a posse  of  representa- 
tive rustlers,  followed  the  trail  of  the  Earp  party  northward,  but 
decided  that  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  overtake  them.  Substan- 
tial aid  was  rendered  Wyatt  at  this  time  by  his  friends  in  Tomb- 
stone and  in  the  Sulphur  Springs  valley,  and  he  was  able  to  con- 
tinue on  through  New  Mexico  and  into  Colorado.  No  arrests 
were  made. 


In  some  of  the  so-called  colorful  tales  of  the  Southwest  the 
Earp  boys  have  been  classed  as  “gun-men”,  and  occasionally 
Wyatt  has  been  dubbed  a “two-gun-man”.  These  terms  ex- 
aggerate the  facts,  although  it  is  admitted  that  Wyatt  was  a bet- 
ter man  with  one  gun  than  most  of  the  blustering  bad  men  would 
have  been  with  a half  dozen.  But  if  my  memory  is  loyal,  neither 
Wyatt  nor  Virgil,  even  when  serving  as  peace  officers,  ever 
made  a conspicuous  display  of  their  weapons  unless  the  attitude 
of  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  made  such  a display  desirable.  It 
is  a remarkable  fact  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
none  of  the  Earp  boys  ever  fired  a single  shot  within  the  city 
limits  during  their  entire  residence  in  Tombstone — excepting  in 
the  fight  with  the  rustlers  on  the  afternoon  of  October  26,  1881. 


It  is  true  that,  subsequent  to  the  street  battle,  those  of  us  who 
had  been  threatened  with  death  seldom  ventured  out  unarmed — 
particularly  at  night.  On  the  date  of  the  death  of  Morgan  Earp 
there  was  an  entertainment  in  the  evening  at  Schieffelin  Hall. 
Among  those  who  attended  that  entertainment  were  Wyatt  and 
Morgan  Earp  and  myself.  Each  of  us  had  concealed  about  our 
person  an  approved  “45”  six-shooter.  Within  half  an  hour  after 
the  conclusion  of  that  entertainment  Morgan  met  his  death  be- 
side the  pool  table,  while  a second  bullet  barely  missed  Wyatt  as 
he  sat  close  by — watching  the  game.  But  Wyatt  was  “watching” 
more  than  the  game  of  pool, — and  the  circumstances  attending 
Morgan’s  death  furnished  a conspicuous  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  even  “approved  *45’  six-shooters”  in  capable  hands  are 
impotent  against  the  attacks  of  skulking  midnight  assassins. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  rustler-clan  frequently  amused 
themselves  by  “shooting-up”  the  smaller  towns  in  southeastern 
Arizona — Charleston,  Galeyville,  San  Simon,  etc.  They  were 
warned  not  to  start  that  sort  of  entertainment  in  Tombstone. 
The  CITIZENS  SAFETY  COMMITTEE  was  organized  as  an 
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offset  (or  asset)  in  such  an  emergency.  But  our  greatest  assets, 
in  the  matter  of  the  peaceful  enforcement  of  law  and  order  with- 
in the  city  limits,  were  the  personalities  of  Wyatt  and  Virgil 
Earp.  Wyatt  as  Deputy  United  States  Marshal,  and  Virgil  as 
chief  .of  police.  The  blustering  rustlers  knew  they  could  not 
intimidate  these  peace  officers,  and  therefore  they  did  not  at- 
tempt any  ‘ ‘ shoot-  ’em-up  ’ ’ frolics  in  Tombstone.  When  the 
pseudo  ‘ ‘ bad  men  ’ ’ came  face  to  face  with  either,  or  both  of  these 
officers,  they  obligingly  quit  before  any  shooting  began.  The  re- 
sult was  “peace  without  victory”.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  was  that  very  unfortunate  affair  on  October  26th,  1881, 
when  the  rustlers  demanded  a “show  down”  and  determined  to 
“shoot  it  out”. 

Virgil  Earp  was  chief  of  police,  and  Wyatt  Earp  was 
Deputy  United  States  Marshal,  and  the  fact  that  the  CITIZENS 
SAFETY  COMMITTEE  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting them  in  maintaining  law  and  order  within  the  city  limits, 
evinces,  the  confidence  which  the  leading  citizens  of  Tombstone 
entertained  toward  both  Virgil  and  Wyatt  in  their  respective 
capacities  as  dependable  and  efficient  peace  officers,  serving 
under  trying  conditions  that  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  prove 
a test  for  the  best. 

Frequently  it  has  happened  that  men  who  have  served  as 
peace  officers  on  the  frontier  have  craved  notoriety  in  connec- 
tion with  their  dealings  with  the  outlaw  element  of  their  time. 
Wyatt  Earp  deprecated  such  notoriety,  and  during  his  last  illness 
he  told  me  that  for  many  years  he  had  hoped  the  public  would 
weary  of  the  narratives — distorted  with  fantastic  and  fictitious 
embellishments — that  were  published  from  time  to  time  concern- 
ing him,  and  that  his  last  years  might  be  passed  in  undisturbed 
obscurity.  Thirty  years  ago  I suggested  to  him  that  the  story 
of  his  life  might  prove  a profitable  enterprise.  The  plan  was  dis- 
cussed, but  never  carried  out.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  told 
me  that  peaceful  retirement  had  appealed  to  him  more  than 
profit  obtained  through  the  medium  of  publicity.  Nevertheless, 
the  colorful,  fantastic  and  fictitious  tales  of  his  early  career  per- 
sisted. The  oblivion  he  had  hoped  for  was  denied  him,  At  the 
last  he  was  persuaded  that,  in  self-defense,  he  should  publish  his 
own  story  of  his  life.  And  so  it  happened  that  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  only  six  months  prior  to  his  death,  he  dictated  his 
biography  and  aided  in  assembling  data,  relative  to  the  more 
conspicuous  incidents  and  episodes  of  his  career,  for  presenta- 
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tion  in  book  form.  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  he  should  die 
without  seeing  the  book,  the  publication  of  which  he  had  deferred 
for  so  many  years. 


APPENDIX 

FROM  THE  TOMBSTONE  EPITAPH  OF  DECEMBER  16, 

1881. 

A DARK  DEED 

Full  Particulars  of  the  Last  Attempt  on  the  Benson  Stage — The 

Narratives  of  Two  Pursuing  Parties — Mayor  Clum  Safe 

The  announcement  made  in  yesterday’s  Epitaph  of  the  at- 
tack upon  the  coach  night  before  last  threw  the  city  into  the  wild- 
est excitement,  and  the  gravest  apprehensions  were  felt  for 
Mayor  Clum.  As  before  stated,  upon  receipt  of  the  news  a party 
started  out  about  3 a.  m.  to  obtain  some  tidings  of  the  missing 
mayor,  among  whom  were  Sheriff  Behan  and  C.  D.  Reppy.  The 
sheriff  and  Mr.  Reppy  started  first  and  arrived  at  Contention 
between  4 and  5 o’clock,  where  they  learned  from  Mr.  Dunham, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was  on  the  stage,  the  first  particulars  of 
the  affair. 

The  six-horse  coach,  driven  by  Jimmy  Harrington,  and  the 
bullion  wagon,  driven  by  “Whistling  Dick,”  had  just  left  Mal- 
colm’s water  station,  which  is  the  last  house  on  the  road  to  Con- 
tention, and  only  about  four  miles  from  Tombstone,  and  were 
bowling  along  at  a rapid  gait,  when  the  order  to  “Halt”  was 
given  from  the  roadside,  and  almost  simultaneously  a volley  was 
fired  into  them.  The  off  leader  of  the  coach  was  struck  in  the 
neck,  and  all  the  horses  became  unmanageable.  Dick  was  hit  in 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  receiving  a painful  flesh  w’ound,  but  kept  his 
seat  and  his  wagon  right  side  up.  The  horses  ran  about  half  a 
mile,  when  the  wounded  horse  weakened  and  fell  from  loss  of 
blood. 

Mr.  Clum,  with  the  assistance  of  other  passengers,  cut  the 
leaders  loose,  and  on  they  went,  it  being  the  general  impression 
that  all  the  passengers  were  aboard.  Mr.  Clum  had  been  riding 
on  the  inside,  and  was  missed,  but  it  wras  supposed  by  his  fellow 
passengers  that  he  had  taken  a seat  on  the  outside,  consequently 
his  absence  was  not  detected  until  the  arrival  of  the  coach  at  Con- 
tention. Upon  learning  this,  Messrs.  Behan  and  Reppy  started 
for  Tombstone,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  place  where  tlie  attack 
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was  made,  examined  the  locality  carefully,  but  no  trace  of  the 
missing  man  was  found. 

In  the  meantime  the  second  party,  which  had  left  Tombstone 
about  4 a.  m.,  upon  arriving  at  Malcolm's  Station,  learned  that 
two  teamsters  in  camp  with  their  wagons  at  that  point,  had  not 
only  heard  the  noise  of  their  shooting,  but  could  distinctly  see 
the  flash,  the  attack  having  been  made  about  the  apex  of  the 
first  rise  beyond.  Continuing  down  the  road  about  a half  mile 
beyond  the  attacking  point,  by  the  light  of  a match,  two  large 
pools  of  blood  were  found  on  the  right,  where  the  leader  had 
given  out,  and  after  wandering  several  hundred  rods  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  marking  his  trail  by  his  ebbing  life,  had  already  fal- 
len a prey  to  the  skulking  coyote. 

Not  being  able  to  discover  any  trail,  the  party  proceeded  on 
to  Contention,  where  from  Mr.  Dunham  it  was  learned  that  after 
assisting  in  releasing  the  wounded  leader,  it  was  supposed  by  the 
passengers  that  Mr.  Clum  had  either  taken  a seat  with  the  driver 
or  on  the  bullion  wagon,  while  it  was  rationally  presumed  by  the 
driver  that  he  was  inside,  and  his  absence  "was  not  ascertained 
until  arriving  at  Contention.  Just  after  leaving  Mr.  Dunham 
it  was  stated  that  Mr.  C.  had  been  heard  of  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral mill,  whither  the  party  proceeded,  and  learned  that  the 
mayor  had  taken  the  ore  road  to  the  mill,  from  whence,  after 
resting,  he  had  gone  by  saddle  to  Benson,  arriving  between  7 and 
8 o'clock. 

As  the  teamsters  at  Malcolm's  and  Mr.  Dunham  both  state 
that  the  flashes  seemed  to  come  from  both  sides  of  the  road,  and 
as  the  wound  received  by  the  bullion  driver,  as  well  as  the  death- 
shot  to  the  faithful  leader  that  had  done  service  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  line,  were  made  by  revolvers,  it  does  not,  to 
say  the  least,  have  the  semblance  of  an  organized  intent  to  rob 
the  stage,  as  no  rifle  shells  could  be  found  on  the  ground,  and  all 
parties  claim  that  there  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  shots  fired 
in  quick  succession. 

From  Mr.  O'Brien,  one  of  the  teamsters,  it  was  learned  that 
the  would-be  murderers  had  probably  taken  up  the  gulch  to  the 
northeast,  just  above  Malcolm’s  as  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  road  there  is  evidence  of  the  repeated  hitching  of  horses 
in  the  thick  brush,  and  shortly  after  the  shooting  the  sound  of 
flying  hoofs  came  from  that  direction. 


NOTE : The  above  article  was  published  in  the  right  hand 
column  on  the  front  page  of  the  Tombstone  Epitaph  on  Dec.  1G, 
1881. 
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TELEGRAM  FROM  TOMBSTONE  TO  THE  TUCSON  STAR 


TOMBSTONE  STAGE  ASSAILED  BY  ARMED  RUSTLERS 


Assault  on  the  Tombstone  Stage 


(Special  Despatch  to  the  STAR) 

Tombstone,  December  15,  (1881). — A dastardly  attempt  was 
made  last  night  to  assassinate  John  P.  Clum,  Mayor  of  Tomb- 
stone. Since  the  late  tragedy  here  it  has  been  known  that  the 
“rustlers”  threatened  the  lives  of  Mayor  Clum,  Marshall  Wil- 
liams, agent  of  the  W.  F.  & Co.,  Thomas  Fitch,  Judge  Spicer, 
the  Earp  brothers  and  Holliday.  Mr.  Clum  left  here  for  Tuc- 
son on  the  eight  o’clock  stage  for  Benson  with  five  others.  When 
the  stage  got  about  four  and  a half  miles  below  town  a band  of 
armed  men  fired  on  it  as  it  was  going  down  a slight  descent.  The 
driver  whipped  his  horses  into  a run,  when  fifteen  or  twenty 
shots  were  fired,  one  hitting  one  of  the  stage  horses,  which  fell 
after  going  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  The  bullion  wagon  was 
right  behind,  the  driver  whipping  his  horses  into  a run.  One 
shot  hit  the  driver  in  the  leg.  The  would-be  murderers  did  not 
pursue  the  stage.  When  the  horse  fell  Mayor  Clum  and  another 
passenger  named  Dunham,  unhooked  the  horse,  and  the  driver 
went  on  with  the  three  to  Contention.  Mr.  Clum,  not  knowing 
what  might  happen  further,  left  the  stage  and  walked  four  miles 
through  the  hills  to  the  Grand  Central  Mill,  where  he  stayed  till 
four  o’clock  this  morning,  when  he  got  a horse  and  rode  to  Ben- 
son, arriving  safe. 

No  bullion  or  treasure  were  sent  out  on  the  stage,  so  the  only 
object  could  have  been  to  kill  Mr.  Clum.  The  feeling  here  among 
the  better  class  of  citizens  is  intense.  Sheriff  Behan  and  Mr. 
Reppy,  Mr.  Clum’s  partner  in  the  Epitaph,  started  out  about 
three  o’clock  this  morning,  but  returned,  getting  no  clew  to  the 
robbers. 

The  news  was  brought  to  town  by  the  up-stage  about  two 
o’clock  this  morning,  when  in  addition  to  Messrs.  Behan  and 
fteppy,  Messrs.  Sorin,  Kirk  and  one  other  man  went  in  pursuit. 
Mr.  Sorin  went  to  Contention,  where  he  found  out  the  particu- 
lars. 
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NOTE  : The  following  editorial  was  published  in  the  Tomb- 
stone Epitaph  on  December  16,  1881 — the  second  day  after  the 
attack  on  the  coach. 


THE  LAST  OUTRAGE 

The  assault  upon  the  Benson  stage  by  would-be  assassins, 
Wednesday  night,  within  four  miles  of  town,  is  the  greatest  out> 
rage  ever  perpetrated  upon  the  traveling  public  of  Arizona,  and 
is  an  event  calculated  to  do  more  harm  to  the  business  interests 
of  Tombstone  than  all  other  causes  operating  against  us  put  to- 
gether. It  is  a well  known  fact  that  the  night  stages  do  not  car- 
ry either  treasure  or  the  mails ; therefore  the  ordinary  excuse  for 
plunder  cannot  be  alleged  as  an  incentive  to  the  deed. 

Since  the  late  unfortunate  affair,  rumors  have  been  rife  of 
the  intended  assassination  of  not  only  the  Earp  brothers,  but  of 
Marshall  Williams,  Mayor  Clum,  Judge  Spicer  and  Thomas  Pitch. 
Why  the  feeling  of  deadly  hatred  should  exist  in  relation  to  the 
Earps  and  Holliday,  every  one  can  understand ; but  as  against 
the  others,  it  is  one  of  those  inscrutable  mysteries  that  none  but 
the  most  depraved  can  possibly  assign  a reason  for. 

That  the  affair  of  Wednesday  night  was  intended  for  the 
murder  of  John  P.  Clum,  we  are  fully  satisfied.  The  threats 
of  the  last  few  days  have  been  too  well  authenticated  to  leave 
any  doubt  on  that  point.  That  the  damnable  deed  miscarried, 
does  not  rob  the  event  of  one  jot  or  tittle  of  its  enormity.  The 
killings  and  attempted  killings  heretofore  recorded  in  Tombstone 
and  the  surrounding  country  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  drunk- 
enness, wrongs  or  fancied  wrongs,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  one 
or  the  other  parties  to  the  difficulties.  This  last  has  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  the  crime. 

As  affairs  now  stand,  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  our 
evils  other  than  for  the  general  government  to  step  in  and  declare 
military  law,  and  to  keep  a sufficient  force  here  to  maintain 
peace  and  order.  It  is  evident  that  the  civil  authorities  are  un- 
able to  put  down  the  lawless  element  that  surrounds  us.  The 
remedy  is  one  that  we  exceedingly  dislike  to  see  applied,  but 
where  all  other  remedies  fail  we  must  accept  the  only  remaining 
one,  for  life  and  property  must  be  made  as  safe  in  Tombstone  as 
e sewhere  in  the  Union,  or  else  all  good  men  will  abandon  the 
place. 
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DAILY  EPITAPH 

Thursday  Morning,  December  29,  1881 


MIDNIGHT  ASSASSINS 


U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal  Virgil  W.  Earp  Shot  in  the  Back. 

The  Wounds  Painful  but  Not  Necessarily  Danger- 
ous— Facts  as  far  as  Learned 

At  about  11 :30  o’clock  last  night,  U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal 
Virgil  Earp  was  proceeding  from  the  Oriental  saloon,  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Allen  and  Fifth  streets,  to  his  room  at  the 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  and  when  he  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
crossing  of  Fifth  street,  five  shots  were  fired  in  rapid  succession 
by  unknown  men,  who  were  standing  in  the  old  Palace  saloon  that 
is  being  rebuilt  next  door  above  Tasker  & Pridham’s  store,  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  same  street.  Immediately  after  the  fir- 
ing the  assassins  ran  rapidly  down  5th,  passed  the  Combination 
shaft  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  beyond  Toughnut  street. 

Two  of  the  shots  took  effect  on  Mr.  Earp,  one  badly  shatter- 
ing his  left  arm,  and  the  other  entered  his  left  side,  producing  a 
-wound  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained  at  the  pres- 
ent writing.  Three  of  the  shots  went  through  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  Eagle  Brewery  saloon,  on  the  northwest  corner,  in  range 
with  which  Mr.  Earp  happened  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  firing. 
The  holes  in  the  windows  were  at  the  heights  of  about  four,  six 
and  seven  feet,  respectively,  above  the  sidewalk ; but  fortunately 
none  of  the  inmates  of  the  saloon  were  injured,  the  shots  imping- 
ing harmlessly  upon  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room. 

Later  Particulars 

Since  the  above  was  written  it  has  been  learned  that  imme- 
diately after  the  shooting  three  men  ran  past  the  ice  house  on 
Toughnut  street,  and  sung  out  to  the  man  in  attendance,  who  had 
his  door  open  at  the  time,  ‘‘Lock  your  door.”  The  same  three 
men  were  seen  by  a miner  a few  moments  later  making  down  into 
the  gulch  below  the  Vizina  Hoisting  Works.  The  shots  were 
evidently  fired  from  double-barreled  shot  guns,  loaded  with  buck 
shot,  and  there  must  have  been  three  men,  as  five  shots  were 
fired  in  rapid  succession.  It  is  simply  a miracle  that  Mr.  Earp 
was  not  instantly  killed,  as  in  the  darkness,  with  the  simple  aid 
of  a lighted  paper  the  marks  of  nineteen  shot  were  found  on  the 
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east  side  of  the  Eagle  Brewery  and  in  the  awning  posts  three 
of^them  passing  through  the  first  window  on  that  side ’of  the 

W,  ot+r't?a*r?  Walked  back  into  the  Oriental  and  told  his  brother 

Wyatt  that  he  stot.  His  friends  escorted  Mma  tnXis  room 

m the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  and  Drs.  Matthews  and  Goodfellow 
were  immediately  called  to  attend  upon  him.  It  was  learned  be 

aZ  reCeiV6d  the  PrincTpa“  dam! 

E-  ^ , V k g effect  Just  above  the  elbow,  producing  o 

JKdX.*"*"* rf  m «■  *»»« to«.ncz-»; 

This  further  proves  that  there  is  a band  of  assassins  in  „m 
midst,  who,  having  threatened  the  lives  of  Judge  Spicer  Mayor 
Clum  Mr.  W illiams,  the  Earp  brothers  and  Holliday  have  "at 

S’ utZZZl  n“°“  ? *arry  ,h“  “"*•* 

question  naturally  arises,  who  will  be  the  next  subject  ?P’And  l 

S?rit  kSno°faMtIf1tTg  '1U  °Z  pe0ple  Stand  this  “rt  of 

s tbese  damned  assassins  that  several  Der- 

Imc  lZTn  daStardly  attempt  t0  ^r  aUP  8. 

c^  ovct  tV,Igil  ’a  tber«  were  man>’  People  in  the  Eagle  Brew- 

course  A^ew^nnh  ^ Wh°m  passin=  sllots  flew  on  their 
A few  laehes  lower  and  there  would  have  been  eomses 

derfnffat\Ufkn/ue  ±!°°r  m the  place  of  frightened  people  won- 
nng  what  had  happened  to  cause  this  bombardment 


Interview  With  Hon.  A.  C.  Baker 
at  Phoenix,  Arizona 

March  23,  1917. 

I came  here  in  February,  1879,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. I was  in  Judge  Heydenfeldt’s  office  in  San  Francisco; 
had  a desk  there  and  was  trying  to  practice  law.  Judge  Heyden- 
feldt  had  been  my  father’s  law  partner  in  Alabama,  in  Russell 
County.  He  was  in  partnership  with  Senator  Lathrop  in  San 
Francisco.  The  latter  had  studied  law  in  my  father’s  office. 
Judge  Heydenfeldt  and  Senator  Lathrop  came  around  the  Horn 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  early  days. 

In  1878  I was  in  Judge  Heydenfeldt’s  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  before  stated,  trying  to  practice  law ; occupied  a desk  in 
his  office,  and  the  old  gentleman  would  aid  me  along.  He  had 
a case  involving  some  mining  properties  near  Tucson,  around 
Patagonia  I think  it  was.  I think  the  case  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  old  Mowry  mine,  but  my  recollection  of  it  is 
somewhat  hazy.  He  got  me  to  go  to  Tucson  to  supervise  the  tak- 
ing of  some  testimony  in  the  matter,  and  I came  down  to  Yuma, 
got  a buckboard  and  went  on  to  Tucson  over  the  old  line.  I was 
in  Tucson  a month  attending  to  this  business.  I started  back  to 
San  Francisco  on  the  stage.  In  the  meantime  there  was  an  old 
Irishman  by  the  name  of  Paddy  Burke,  who  owned  a bunch  of 
cattle  on  the  Gila,  who  was  looking  for  me.  He  had  become  pretty 
heavily  involved  in  debt  to  parties  and  merchants  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  had  transferred  his  cattle  to  his  son,  Valentine.  I 
suspect  for  the  purpose  of  evading  his  debts  in  San  Francisco. 
He  had  been  sued  in  Maricopa  County;  they  had  brought  an 
action  against  him  here,  and  put  an  attachment  on  all  his  prop- 
erty and  on  the  cattle.  Paddy  had  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  get 
an  attorney,  and  he  saw  Judge  Brunson,  whom  I knew  well,  and 
whom  I had  called  upon  in  Los  Angeles  when  en  route  to  Tucson. 
Judge  Brunson  told  Paddy  that  he  could  not  go  to  Arizona  him- 
self, but  that  there  was  a young  fellow  in  Tucson  by  the  name  of 
Baker,  and  for  him  (Paddy)  to  hurry  back  and  catch  me  before 
I returned  to  San  Francisco.  Paddy  did  so,  and  was  on  his  way 
from  Yuma  to  Tucson  at  the  same  time  that  I was  on  the  stage 
returning  from  Tucson  to  San  Francisco.  The  stage  stopped  at 
Maricopa  Wells  for  lunch,  and  I was  eating  my  meal  when  Paddy 
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drove  up.  He  asked  the  driver  if  he  had  a passenger  by  the  name 
of  Baker,  a lawyer,  and  the  driver  told  him  he  had,  and  that  I 
was  inside  eating.  Paddy  came  in  and  stood  there  for  a while 
glaring  at  me,  and  that  attracted  my  attention.  After  a while  I 
got  up  from  the  table;  then  Paddy  spoke  to  me;  asked  if  my 
name  was  Baker  and  if  I was  a lawyer.  I answered  yes  to  both 
questions.  Old  Paddy  stood  there  looking  at  me  for  a while, 
then  finally  broke  out  with:  “Well,  you’re  a hell  of  a looking 
lawyer.”  I understood  the  rough  western  ways,  however,  and 
tumbled  instantly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a rough  kind  of  fellow, 
but  all  right,  and  then  he  told  me  about  being  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Judge  Brunson  telling  him  about  me.  What  he  wanted  me  to 
do  was  to  come  across  and  attend  to  this  business  of  his  here  in 
Phoenix.  I told  him  I didn’t  want  to ; that  I wanted  to  go  home 
to  San  Francisco;  that  I had  had  enough  of  the  desert.  He  in- 
sisted, however,  and  finally  the  talk  came  around  to  the  money 
end  of  it.  I told  him  that  I would  charge  him  $500  to  come  over 
to  Phoenix  and  attend  to  the  matter  for  him,  and  he  said:  “All 
right,  that  is  satisfactory  to  me,”  and  I got  on  the  buckboard 
with  Paddy  and  came  to  Phoenix.  We  came  around  by  way  of 
Hayden’s  Ferry,  and  there  was  but  little  to  Phoenix  in  those  days. 
It  so  happened  that  I knew  Judge  Porter — DeForrest  Porter — 
who  lived  at  Yuma,  and  who  had  come  up  here  to  hold  court. 
I went  into  court  the  next  day  and  dissolved  the  injunction; 
clearing  the  cattle  from  the  suit,  etc.,  and  had  it  all  done  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  After  this  I went  out  on  the  street 
and  strolled  around.  The  old  courthouse  was  then  where  Tal- 
bot s Hardware  Store  now  is.  I spent  an  afternoon  with  George 
Roberts,  A.  H.  Peeples,  King  Woolsey  and  a lot  of  other  fellows 
I met.  They  were  all  around  town  in  the  saloons,  and  I got  to 
talking  with  them ; I recollect  we  went  down  the  street,  and  I 
was  looking  at  the  hills  and  wondering  what  kind  of  country  this 
was..  Anyhow,  I spent  the  night  here,  and  got  up  the  next  morn- 
ing intending  to  pull  out.  Judge  Porter  was  looking  for  me, 
and  when  he  found  me  he  said:  “Look  here,  the  district  attorney 
of  this  county  has  stolen  the  tax  money  of  the  county,  I am  sat- 
isfied, and  there  is  nobody  here  to  prosecute  him,  and  I want 
you  to  prosecute  him.”  I told  him  I didn’t  want  to  stay,  but  he 
insisted  that  I should.  Naj'lor  was  district  attorney,  and,  under 
the  law,  he  was  ex-officio  collector  of  delinquent  taxes,  and  he 
had  collected  some  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  dollars, 
which  he  had  gambled  away.  He  had  an  office  then  where  the 
city  hall  now  stands,  a little  shack,  and  he  said  that  two  men 
had  come  down  there  and  held  him  up  and  taken  the  money 
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away  from  him,  but  the  truth  was  that  he  had  gambled  it  away. 
Old  Tom  Brown,  a gambler,  had  a check  which  the  merchant, 
Peralta,  had  given  Naylor  for  his  taxes,  and  Naylor  had  simply 
endorsed  the  check  and  turned  it  over  to  Brown  one  day  to  pay 
his  losses  at  faro.  Tom  hadn’t  cashed  the  check  so  we  had  pretty 
good  evidence.  After  some  talking,  I said  to  Judge  Porter ; “ I ’m 
a stranger  here ; I don’t  want  to  get  mixed  up  with  this  matter.” 
He  said:  “That  makes  no  difference;  the  matter  has  got  to  be 
attended  to,  and  there  are  only  two  or  three  old  lawyers  here 
who  don’t  know  enough  to  attend  to  the  matter.”  Judge  Porter 
went  over  and  found  that  there  was  some  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  in  the  county  treasury,  and  he  made  an  order  that  the 
county  treasurer  pay  me  $400  for  services,  and  also  made  a min- 
ute order  that  I had  been  appointed  by  the  court  to  prosecute  the 
district  attorney.  I went  out  and  got  a grand  jury  together; 
assembled  them  in  an  old  adobe  building  down  here,  and  inside 
of  half-hour  had  an  indictment  against  Naylor  for  embezzling  the 
county ’s  money.  Naylor  was  arrested,  and  the  next  morning  he 
plead  guilty;  was  fined  a thousand  dollars,  and  removed  from 
office.  He  then  left  the  country  and  has  never  been  heard  of 
since.  Then  the  business  began  to  come  to  me.  There  were  four 
or  five  cases  in  the  court  here  then,  and  I was  employed  in  each 
and  every  one  of  them  as  fast  as  they  could  get  to  me.  I prom- 
ised myself  that  I would  stay  here  six  months  or  a year,  make 
some  money,  then  go  back  to  California.  I wrote  to  Judge  Hey- 
denfeldt,  telling  him  the  circumstances,  and  received  a very  nice 
letter  from  him.  I stayed  one  year,  and  the  next  year  was  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature,  and  every  year  I would  think  that  I would 
leave  the  next  year,  but  I never  did.  That  is  the  history  of  the 
manner  in  which  I came  here. 

At  that  time  the  courts  wrere  not  conducted  with  the  strict 
procedure  with  which  they  are  now.  There  was  a great  deal  of 
practice  in  the  regular  western  style.  It  was  rough  and  ready, 
but  there  was  no  corruption  at  all  in  the  courts ; a good  deal  may 
have  been  done  on  the  ground  of  friendship,  but  I don’t  know  of 
a single  instance  of  money  passing,  but  there  was  a rough  way 
of  doing  business,  and  friendship  went  a long  way,  even  in  court. 

One  of  the  first  cases  I ever  had  was  about  a week  after  I 
got  here.  The  stage  had  been  held  up  near  Tweed’s  Ranch,  near 
where  the  courthouse  now  stands.  The  sheriff  went  down  the 
next  morning  and  found  tracks  where  the  stage  had  been  held  up. 
Hi  McDonald  and  others  arrested  two  boys,  young  fellows  about 
eighteen  or  twenty.  I don’t  remember  their  names  but  one  of 
them  retained  me  to  defend  him.  The  preliminary  examination 
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was  held  before  old  Judge  Warfield,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
he  held  his  court  on  the  open  lot  on  the  corner  where  the  Irvine 
building  now  stands,  under  a big  cottonwood  tree.  He  had  a deal 
table,  and  a few  chairs.  J udge  Alsap  was  prosecuting  and  all  the 
old  timers  around  here,  including  King  Woolsey,  Roberts,  Peep- 
les, Pete  Holcomb  and  others  crowded  around.  The  question 
came  up  as  to  the  identification  of  this  boy’s  tracks.  Hi  McDon- 
ald had  measured  the  tracks  with  a cottonwood  twig,  and  had 
the  twig  there  in  court,  but  they  could  not  compare  it  with  my 
client  s foot  without  my  consent,  so  they  were  in  a hole.  After 
a while  the  old  justice  ordered  a recess,  and  everybody  but  my 
client  and  myself  went  across  the  street  to  get  a drink"  Hi  left 
this  twig  on  the  table,  and  when  there  was  no  one  around  I 
measured  the  boy  s foot  with  it,  and  found  that  the  twig  was 
about  two  inches  longer  than  the  boy’s  foot,  and  I told  the  boy 
that  when  the  court  came  back  I would  have  them  measure  his 
foot  with  the  twig.  When  court  reconvened  I said  to  the  court 
that  I was  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  twig  measured  to  the 
boy  s foot,  in  fact,  I wanted  it  done,  and  that  I wanted  the 
court  himself  to  do  it.  I had  the  boy  put  his  foot  up  on  the  table, 
and  the  judge  measured  it  himself,  and  found  that  the  twig  was 
much  longer  than  the  boy’s  foot,  and,  of  coures,  that  ended  the 
case.  But  before  the  boy  was  discharged  I turned  around  to  the 
crowd  and  quoted  from  Pope : 4 ‘Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
but  wants  that  little  long.”  The  crowd  started  laughing,  and  it 
made  old  Judge  Warfield  mad.  He  said  to  me:  “What  are  you 

tr^n?<v  do;  make  fun  of  this  court?”  1 said  I was  not,  but  he 
said : Yes  you  are ; you  come  from  San  Francisco  and  think  you 

can  make  fim  of  us  here,  and  are  trying  to  show  off  at  the*ex- 
pense  of  this  court.”  I thought  he  was  in  dead  earnest,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  put  me  in  jail,  but  after  a while  Judge  Alsap 
got  him  off  to  one  side  and  told  him  that  I didn’t  mean  anything, 
and  at  his  suggestion  to  let  me  alone  the  old  judge  closed  the 
matter  and  discharged  my  client. 

Old  Pete  Bolin  was  a justice  of  the  peace  here,  and  there 
was  a lawyer  here,  too,  named  Harry  Jones,  who  was  a scape- 
grace, well  known  among  the  old  timers,  a jack-leg  lawyer,  gam- 
bler, pimp  and  little  of  everything  that  was  bad.  He  had  a 
case  one  day  before  Judge  Bolin,  and  the  latter  was  loaded  with 
whiskey,  as  he  always  was.  Jones  did  not  know  how  to  handle 
the  case  as  the  justice  was  overruling  every  motion  he  made. 
Harry  came  over  to  me  and  handed  me  a twenty-dollar  gold 
piece,  and  asked  me  to  come  over  and  help  him.  I went  over, 
&nd  Harry  put  a Chinaman  on  the  stand  as  a witness.  Bolin 
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ruled  against  him  and  would  not  let  him  introduce  the  China- 
man^ evidence.  Harry  went  out  into  the  street,  which  they  were 
just  paving,  got  two  big  cobblestones  and  came  in  and  hammered 
them  down  on  the  table  and  said:  “Now,  you  damned  old  Irish 
sou  of  a bitch,  if  you  rule  against  me  again  I will  smash  you  over 
the  head  with  these  stones.  ’ ’ This  actually  occurred.  They  set- 
tled it  between  themselves  afterwards,  and  went  out  and  got  a 
drink  together.  It  seemed  to  me  a peculiar  way  of  practicing 
law. 

In  the  early  days — in  fact,  up  to  as  late  as  1883  or  1884 — the 
justices  of  the  peace  never  made  any  returns  to  the  county  of 
their  fees.  They  just  kept  them.  I remember  one  case  particu- 
larly : Old  man  Meadows  was  a justice  of  the  peace  here.  A fel- 
low owed  Jack  Gibson  ten  dollars,  and  wouldn’t  pay  it.  Jack 
met  him  one  day  on  the  street,  and  the  fellow  had  ten  dollars  in 
his  hand.  Jack  grabbed  him  by  the  collar  and  took  the  money 
away  from  him.  The  fellow  had  J ack  arrested  for  robbery ; J ack 
went  up  and  paid  a ten-dollar  fine  to  Meadows,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  that.  About  six  weeks  or  two  months  later  they  had  Jack 
arrested  again  for  the  same  act.  I went  in  to  defend  Jack.  An 
examination  of  the  records  showed  that  the  old  man  had  never 
paid  the  ten  dollars  fine  into  the  county  treasury,  so  I made  up 
my  mind  that  I would  frighten  him  into  discharging  Jack  by 
showing  that  he  had  collected  the  fine  and  never  turned  it  in.  We 
went  to  trial  and  the  prosecution  put  in  its  evidence.  J oe  Camp- 
bell was  probate  judge  then,  and  had  his  chambers  and  court 
right  next  to  old  man  Meadows’  court.  I stepped  into  Joe’s  of- 
fice and  asked  him  to  come  in  and  swear  Judge  Meadows,  tell- 
ing him  what  I wanted.  He  did  as  I requested.  “Now,”  I said 
to  Judge  Meadows,  “you  know  this  defendant,  don’t  you?” 
“Yes.”  “Don’t  you  remember  some  two  months  ago  that  he  was 
before  you?”  “Yes.”  Don’t  you  remember  that  upon  that  occa- 
sion you  fined  him  ten  dollars  for  this  same  offense,  and  that  he 
paid  into  your  hands  the  ten  dollars  fine,  and  that  you  dis- 
charged him?”  “Yes.”  I then  said:  “Your  Honor,  have  you 
ever  paid  that  ten  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  this  county?”  The 
old  fellow  commenced  backing  up.  I went  out  and  got  the  coun- 
ty treasurer  and  had  Joe  Campbell  swear  him,  and  he  testified 
that  the  justice  of  the  peace  had  never  turned  the  fine  over  to 
him.  I then  said:  “I  think  Your  Honor,  ought  to  discharge 

Jack  Gibson  from  this  charge.”  He  went  out  and  stayed  about 
an  hour,  then  came  back  and  discharged  him. 

Judge  Baker  had  the  earliest  water  case  in  the  territory, 
which  was  a suit  to  determine  whether  or  not  a party  wTas  en- 
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titled  to  water  rights  from  a spring.  The  case  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Baxter  against  David  Neahr,  Mrs.  Baxter  claiming  that  she  was 
entitled  to  water  rights  from  the  springs  at  Agua  Caliente,  owned 
by  Neahr,  for  her  agricultural  property  below  the  spring.  The 
case  was  decided  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  never  went  to  the 
supreme  court.  Judge  Baker  made  the  plea  that  as  she  had  en- 
joyed these  rights  for  years  she  wras  entitled  to  them,  and  Judge 
Pinney  took  the  same  view  of  the  case,  deciding  in  favor  of  Mrs. 
Baxter.  It  was  the  first  suit  that  established  the  precedent  as  to 
water  rights  from  the  flow  of  a spring.  It  has  settled  the  ques- 
tion ever  since  as  to  the  appropriation  of  water  in  this  state. 


Our  Advent  Into  the  Great 
Southwest 

REMINISCENCES  OF  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 
(By  G.  A.  CLTJM,  MESILLA,  NEW  MEXICO) 

How  many  citizens  of  the  southwest  have  any  idea  of  what 
the  states  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  represented  fifty  years 
ago?  How  many  would  venture  into  a country  of  like  condition 
and  chance?  How  many  would  be  eager  to  discard  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  civilization  and  plunge  into  a veritable  desert,  in 
which  cowboys,  bandits  and  Indians  swayed  and  comparatively 
ruled  and  reigned?  And  yet,  wc  venture  to  state  there  is  not  a 
pioneer  living  who  would  not  be  glad  to  live  over  again  the  “ good 
old  days”  of  fifty  or  more  years  ago.  Civilization  has  its  mani- 
fold advantages  and  illimitable  charms,  but  the  intrepid  heart 
of  the  old  pioneer  regrets  that  there  are  no  more  “wild  and 
woolly  Wests”  to  penetrate,  conquer  and  redeem. 

In  the  spring  of  1875  we  left  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  at 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  with  San  Carlos,  Arizona,  as  our  objective 
point.  Having  always  lived  in  the  East,  and  being  inured  to  the 
fastidious  habits  and  customs- of  urban  life  in  cities  such  as  New 
York,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  we  naturally  recoiled  as  we  contemplated  the 
leap  into  the  direful  realities  of  which  we  had  heard  and  read 
of  the  Great  Southwest. 

Being  at  the  end  of  steam  transportation,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional stage  accommodation,  we  were  in  a quandary  regarding 
further  travel,  when,  fortunately,  a trader  from  Cimmaron,  New 
Mexico,  invited  us  to  accompany  him  on  his  return  trip  as  com- 
panion or  body-guard,  which  invitation  we  promptly  accepted. 

With  two  staunch  ponies  and  light  buggy  we  made  some 
thirty  miles  a day,  stopping  at  cattle  ranches  for  food  and  shel- 
ter for  ourselves  as  ■well  as  our  horses.  With  Pike’s  Peak  in  the 
far  distance  on  our  right,  and  an  endless  prairie  before  us,  there 
opened  up  a vista  of  territory  most  wonderful  and  fascinating, 
•as  we  journeyed  in  comparative  silence  and  thoughtful  solitude. 

At  Cimmaron  we  connected  with  the  regular  line  of  stage 
from  Denver,  and  engaged  passage  for  Santa  Fe.  We  had  four 
mules  and  what  was  called  a “jerky,”  and  the  first  night  out 
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we  upset.  The  driver  had  evidently  fallen  asleep  and  the  rear 
mules  had  walked  into  a side  ditch,  which  became  deeper  and 
deeper  until  the  jerky  toppled  over  and  the  mules  stopped.  We 
climbed  up  and  out  through  the  side  door,  not  at  all  injured  but 
somewhat  bewildered.  The  driver  beseechingly  importuned  us 
not  to  report  the  episode  and  out  of  regard  for  his  feelings  and 
his  job,  we  kept  the  peace.  At  the  last  relay  we  had  a Concord 
coach  and  four  good  horses  whose  reputations  as  runaways  were 
notorious,  but  with  a trusty  driver  we  dashed  into  Santa  Fe 
in  regulation  style. 

To  travel  upon  schedule  time,  or  with  the  hope  of  possible 
transportation,  occasions  but  little  discomfort,  but  to  find  your- 
self cut  off  entirely  from  your  destination  for  want  of  a convey- 
ance of  any  description  whatsoever,  is  calculated  to  create  a state 
of  intense  perturbation  and  despair.  The  only  stage  line  from 
Santa  Fe  into  Arizona  was  south  to  Tucson,  via  Silver  City, 
which  would  carry  us  in  a roundabout  way,  and  no  nearer  San 
Carlos.  Not  a blessed  thing  west  into  Central  Arizona,  the  goal 
for  which  we  were  destined.  But  patience  rewards  the  faithful, 
and  after  pondering  for  several  days,  some  army  officers  with 
their  families,  from  Ft.  Wingate  en  route  for  the  East,  drove 
into  town.  And  here  was  our  medium  of  deliverance.  Two  va- 
cant ambulances  with  four  mules  each  were  to  return  from 
whence  they  came,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  booked  our  exit. 

With  a fervent  handshake  we  said  farewell  to  kind  friends, 
which  our  sojourn  had  inspired,  we  passed  out  of  the  ancient 
town  of  the  middle  west  and  resumed  our  adventurous  journey. 
We  drove  south  some  fifty  miles  to  Albuquerque,  then  west  about 
100  miles  to  Ft.  Wingate. 

Albuquerque  was  an  ancient  adobe  pueblo,  typically  Mex- 
icana.  We  were  intensely  interested  in  the  people  and  the  aspect 
of  the  country  through  which  we  passed.  The  valley  along  the 
Rio  Grande,  occupied  and  partially  cultivated  in  a primitive 
manner  by  Mexicans,  betokened  a state  of  utter  destitution  and 
mediocre  civilization.  Everything  was  quaint  and  ancient.  Mud 
houses.  Enormous  solid  wooden  cartwheels;  small  oxen  with 
long  horns  in  front  of  which  were  lashed  a stick  for  a yoke; 
plowing  with  a wooden  plow  which  merely  pushed  the  earth 
aside;  women  peeping  with  one  eye  from  behind  shawls,  while 
others  carried  well-balanced  ollas  upon  their  heads ; men  wrapped 
in  vari-colored  blankets  and  wearing  wide-brimmed  hats  strolled 
leisurely  about — all  this  gave  a singularly  picturesque  effect  to 
the  country  that  reminded  us  of  the  old  Biblical  picture  of  Pal- 
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estine,  and  we  could  imagine  we  were  Jacob  or  Jacob’s  son  tour- 
ing the  Holy  Lands,  minus  the  camels. 

Arriving  at  Ft.  Wingate  early  one  morning,  we  immediately 
took  passage  wuth  a mail  carrier  bound  for  the  Little  Colorado 
in  Arizona,  about  100  miles  the  western  limit  of  his  route.  We 
had  a hybrid  team  consisting  of  a mule,  a horse,  and  an  open 
buckboard.  Traveling  was  glorious  and  we  enjoyed  every  mile 
of  it.  We  cooked  our  own  meals  and  slept  on  the  ground  in 
nomadic  fashion.  It  was  an  open  country  through  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  but  as  we  had  become  accustomed  to  fierce  looking 
Mexicans  and  fiercer  looking  Indians,  we  assumed  a courageous 
attitude  of  outward  indifference,  whatever  may  have  been  our 
inmost  misgivings. 

However  “qualified”  a young  man,  directly  from  the  East, 
may  consider  himself,  there  are  a few  things  in  the  West  of  which 
he  has  no  conception.  We  learned  from  experience  that  in  order 
to  conceal  our  abject  ignorance,  “silence  was  golden.”  We 
ceased  to  ask  questions  and  relied  upon  events  to  develop  specific 
knowledge.  To  illustrate : About  noon  the  carrier  observed  that 
after  crossing  the  river  we  would  have  dinner,  and  presently  we 
traversed  a low,  sandy  place,  and  pulling  out  to  one  side  of  the 
road  he  stopped.  We  inquired  what  he  intended  doing  and  he 
answered  “get  dinner.”  We  innocently  asked  “where  is  the 
river?”  and  he  laughingly  replied  “Why  we  just  crossed  it.” 
It  was  the  Rio  Puerco,  v’hich  at  this  time  was  as  dry  as  the 
desert,  but  at  flood  time  is  a raging  torrent.  By  digging  three 
feet  in  the  “river”  a brownish  looking  water  appeared,  which 
was  evidently  relished  by  our  team,  and,  at  least,  it  made  excel- 
lent coffee.  Again : The  carrier  gathered  some  fagots  for  cook- 
ing, and  plucking  a bunch  of  green  twigs  from  a bush  he  placed 
them  beneath  the  pile  and  igniting  a match  he  applied  it  to  the 
green  twigs,  when  to  our  utter  amazement  they  instantly  flashed 
into  a flame  that  fired  the  entire  mass.  We  caught  our  breath 
at  the  startling  phenomenon,  but  uttered  not  a word.  Subse- 
quently we  learned  that  the  green  twigs  were  greasewood  that 
supplied  the  entire  country  with  superior  kindling. 

The  carrier  was  an  indifferent  and  careless  driver.  He 
permitted  the  team  to  rush  headlong  into  sags  and  ditches  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  the  buck-board.  Several  times  we  cautioned 
him  of  the  danger,  but  to  no  avail,  and  about  sundown  the  in- 
evitable happened.  And  there  we  were — in  an  Indian  country, 
thirty  miles  from  nowhere,  and  with  a broken  axle.  But  as 
Uncle  Sam’s  mail  must  not  be  delayed,  and  as  we  were  labeled 
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••  express,’ * the  entire  consignment  must  be  delivered  according 
to  contract,  so,  in  the  morning,  after  borrowing  saddles  from  the 
Navajos,  we  mounted  our  trusty  charges  and  proceeded  to  pro- 
ceed. Progress  was  slow  but  sure,  and  without  danger  of  break- 
down. In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  we  reached  the 
Little  Colorado,  not  a little  thankful  for  the  rest.  Our  hotel  was 
an  adobe,  and  our  host  a Mexican.  As  we  found  the  meals  pal- 
atable and  our  quarters  comfortable,  we  made  no  gestures,  but 
4 4 Hell  and  Maria,"  as  Dawes  would  have  exclaimed,  4 4 how  were 
we  to  get  out  of  there  ? ' ' The  Mexican  did  not  know ; there  were 
no  horses  to  hire,  and  apparently  we  were  4 4 up  against  it."  But 
was  it  chance  or  divination  ? Upon  the  third  day  a lone  horseman 
rode  into  camp.  He  proved  to  be  a cowboy  from  a cattle  ranch 
located  about  thirty  miles  south  which  supplied  the  Camp 
Apache  Indian  Reservation  with  beef.  To  him  we  explained  our 
dilemma.  4 4 Weil,"  he  said,  "I  am  looking  up  strays,  but  tomor- 
row I will  return  with  an  extra  horse.  That's  the  best  I can  do. 
Which  “best"  we  declared  superlative.  The  next  afternoon  he 
returned,  and  the  following  morning,  sanguine  that  our  troubles 
were  over,  and  with  buoyant  heart  we  sprang  into  the  saddle  and 
4 4 hit  the  trail"  for  the  cattle  ranch,  which  we  negotiated  before 
night.  The  next  morning,  with  a fresh  mount,  we  essayed  the 
trip  to  Camp  Apache — some  twenty  miles — without  escort.  It 
was  a beautiful  morning ; the  atmosphere  exhilarating,  and 
the  trail  fine.  We  rode  through  tall  pines,  along  running  brooks, 
and  the  scenery  was  lovely  and  thrilling.  But  we  were  in  the 
Apache  country,  and  we  knew  their  history,  but  “faint  heart 
ne'er  won  fair  lady,"  so  we  braced  up  for  any  event.  But  events 
failed  to  materialize,  and  on  and  on  we  rode,  enjoying  inspiring 
nature,  but  always  with  an  eye  out  for  these  4 4 events. ' ' At  last, 
in  the  afternoon  we  came  upon  the  Apaches  in  twos  and  threes 
and  then  in  groups.  To  our  utmost  disgust  they  paid  no  particu- 
lar attention  to  us,  and  we  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  form  their 
personal  acquaintance.  Without  further  incident,  in  a mile  or 
two  we  rode  into  the  agency. 

To  our  surprise  and  delight,  at  Camp  Apache  we  met  the 
San  Carlos  Indian  Agent,  a personal  friend,  who  was  en  route  to 
Washington  on  official  business.  On  the  following  morning  we 
bid  him  au  revoir,  and  with  an  ambulance-and-four  he  pulled  out 
for  Albuquerque,  while  we  trailed  south.  We  had  an  entourage 
of  about  100  San  Carlos  Apaches,  and  a single  Mexican,  the 
agency  interpreter.  Mounted  upon  4 4 Mike"  the  best  saddle  mule 
at  the  reservation,  we  trekked  for  San  Carlos. 
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While  unknown  to  tourists,  this  trail,  for  mountain  climbing 
and  scenic  beauty,  will  compare  with  any  m the  country. 
Especially  grand  and  majestic  was  the  Black  River  Cany°“> 
its  adjacent  mountain  lifting  its  peak  some  500  feet  skyward. 
The  trail  along  its  side  was  almost  perpendicular  m places,  and 
alon<*  narrow  passages  that  looked  down  into  chasms,  dark  an 
formidable.  At  times  we  preferred  to  walk.  To  witness  the 
Apaches  slowly  winding  up  along  the  mountainside,  some  on 
horseback  and  many  on  foot,  leading  their  ponies,  was  a sight 
worth  seeing.  . 

That  night  we  camped  at  what  was  called  Cold  Springs.  It 
was  in  a canyon,  a cove-like  location.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  shade  and  plenty  of  grazing.  It  developed  that,  being  a friend 
of  the  agent,  we  became  the  guests  of  the  Apaches,  especially 
the  women.  They  prepared  the  meal— coffee,  beef,  broiled  on  a 
stick,  a most  delicious  morsel.  They  brought  branches  and  a 
grasses  upon  which  to  spread  our  blankets  for  the  night.  or- 
oughly  amused,  through  the  interpreter  we  expressed  our  genu- 
ine appreciation.  As  night  threw  its  mantle  of  darkness  about 
us,  the  scene  became  wonderfully  strange,  wild  and  uncanny. 
Men,  women  and  children  grouped  around  family  fires;  pa- 
pooses howled ; dogs  growled ; horses  trampled,  and  t ie  £ene^ 
mix-up  of  Apache  belongings  wTas  a sight  to  hear  and  behold.  Al- 
though conscious  of  the  grave  possibilities  of  the  moment,  ex- 
hausted nature  carried  us  into  dreamland. 

At  San  Carlos  we  organized  an  institution  of  learning.  We 
personified  the  president,  the  faculty,  the  entire  push,  and  en- 
gaged to  teach  the  young  Apache  ideas  “how  to  shoot  . It  was 
a peculiar  job.  The  kids  were  wild  as  deer,  and  when  they  saw 
us  approach  they  would  run  and  hide  like  quail.  But  when  con- 
vinced that  we  were  harmless,  they  became  decidedly  docile,  and 
after  a week  “at  school”  they  were  transformed  into  the  most 
ardent  pupils.  They  would  seek  us  out  before  the  hour  of  les- 
sons, and  taking  us  bv  the  hands  would  endeavor  to  persuade  and 
entice  us  into  the  “hall  of  wisdom.”  Seriously,  it  was  the  most 
interesting  endeavor  we  ever  espoused.  We  taught  exclusively 
by  object  lessons.  We  had  the  numerals,  the  alphabet  and  pic- 
tures of  animals  and  objects  with  which  they  were  familiar.  We 
would  go  over  the  lessons  in  English,  then  repeat  m Apache; 
One  day  they  spelled  h-o-r-s-e,  and  one  boy  pronounced  it  ciea, 
which  is  Apache  for  horse.  This  occasioned  a great  outburst  ol 
amusement  as  they  called  our  attention  to  the  discrepancy,  but 
it  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  boy  knew  what  he  was  spelling. 
After  the  hour  of  exercises  they  would  instantly  rush,  and  the 
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one  that  gained  possession  of  the  pointer  became  teacher,  and  in 
the  most  earnest  and  solemn  manner  they  would  go  over  the  les- 
sons— both  in  English  and  Apache — without  a single  mistake. 
We  gave  them  stubs  of  pencils,  and  upon  scraps  of  paper  to  the 
agency  employes  they  would  display  their  aptitude,  but,  like 
other  children,  many  of  their  d’s  and  b’s  were  inverted.  Never 
did  children  exhibit  more  enthusiasm  for  learning,  and  none  ac- 
quired it  more  readily.  Their  minds  were  alert,  and  th^ir  eyes 
would  sparkle  with  intense  gratification  as  they  successfully  mas- 
tered the  rudiments  of  English.  However,  to  the  dishonor  and 
disgrace  of  our  government,  there  were  no  funds  to  prosecute  the 
good  work,  and  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the 
mission. 

Life  on  the  reservation  was  not  always  tranquil  and  serene. 
Even  among  the  most  civilized  tribes,  disorder  and  crime  obtains, 
and  rules  of  conduct  are  necessarily  prescribed  with  force  to 
maintain  them.  Among  a few  thousand  Indians  there  could  be 
no  exception.  There  existed  no  written  code,  but  the  common 
rules  of  ethics  prevailed,  with  some  thirty  Apache  police, 
equipped  with  Springfield  rifles  and  a belt  of  cartridges,  to  en- 
force their  observance,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  one  felt 
safer  within  than  beyond  the  confines  of  the  reservation. 

The  more  serious  offenses  were  stock-trespassing,  assaults, 
domestic  troubles,  tiswin  fermentation,  the  secreting  of  arms,  and 
a thousand  other  petty  misdemeanors  that  required  daily  ad- 
justment. A more  efficient  corps  of  police  was  never  organized, 
and  they  could  always  be  relied  upon  to  make  arrests,  no  matter 
how  prominent  or  influential  the  offender,  and  peace  and  order 
became  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  However,  the  monotony 
of  this  regime  was  occasionally  eclipsed  by  the  unusual.  One 
afternoon  we  heard  a shot  over  at  the  agency,  from  the  trader’s 
store,  at  which  we  officiated  as  clerk.  Looking  across  the  campus 
some  500  yards,  we  observed  in  front  of  the  agency  building  two 
Indians  in  personal  combat.  One  was  evidently  attempting  to 
take  a pistol  from  the  other,  and  every  time  he  reached  for  the 
gun  the  other  would  level  the  weapon  at  his  head,  then  the  man 
aimed  at  would  cover  himself  with  a gunny  sack.  Simultaneous- 
ly there  arose  loud  calls  from  the  Apaches,  and  from  every  direc- 
tion they  appeared  running  and  shouting.  All  this  occasioned 
the  wildest  possible  commotion.  It  was  the  gathering  of  militant 
forces,  pending  an  unknown  crisis.  Consternation  prevailed,  but 
without  possible  interpretation.  Charley,  our  Indian  boy  janitor, 
suggested  that  we  shut  the  door,  and  believing  this  the  wise  thing 
to  do,  we  entered  and  locked  it  from  within.  Immediately  sev- 
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eral  shots  rang  out.  We  opened 

plored  us  to  stay  where  ^e  were  le^  g to  find  out 

Sets  sssr xSfii  * — 

body  lay  just  over  the  cor^  wa.  influential  chiefs, 

The  three  wives  of  Dizal *n>  ° ment  at  the  hands  of  their 

had  repeatedly  complained  of  m had  been  reprimand- 

liege  lord,  Dizalin.  Time  and  again  Dmatohaa  ^ wag 

ed  and  admonished  _to  treat  hi  w(Jld  result  in  his  be- 

notified  that  a repetiti  ~ weeks  afterward  the  women 

ing  deprived  f bruised  and  battered  and  present- 

again  appeared  at  the  a0en  y,  . was  sent  for  and  in- 

ing  a most  pathetic  appearance  • independent,  and 

formed  that  his  wives  ^eredecaredtree  a imp  ort 

that  he  could  no  longer  live > with  them  ^ ,Trapped 

was  given  the  incident  but  on  this  c^.  enna^  j ^ his  vont>  en- 
in  a blanket,  appeared  S y>  sat  down.  After  a 

tered  the  private  office  of  the  age  ^ tliere.  Dizalm  m. 

few  moments  the  agent  . stern  and  emphatic  man- 
ured, “Me  go?”  and  the  agent, jn  a stern  ^ ^ 

ner,  replied : Yes,  you  go . ^ ^jth  his  back  toward 

the  main  office,  occupied  by  ^ rested  his  arms  on  a bale 

Dizalin,  was  busy  at  Ins  desk.  tPe  cierk.  His  pistol 

of  manta,  took  deliberate  aim  ^ tPe  barrel  up  and 

being  old  and  def^ctl',®’t®  th  clerk>s  head  and  lodged  in  the 
the  bullet  passed  directly  ovcJ“«01el  ffice  0f  the  agent,  ex- 
adobe wall.  The  clerk  bounded  m to  th^otnee  mtentl0n  of 

claiming:  “Dizalin!  Dizalin!  t"as^n.  ^ a shot  at 

Dizalin  to  kill  the  agent  first,  then  the  cle  , „f  the 

the  chief  of  police  at  the  Mfice  of  the  agent  un- 

farmer’s wife  and  a colored  boy  TDizalin  and  averted  a fatal 
doubtedly  intimidated  and  ^erve  D g became  normal 
tragedy.  After  a day  or  two  airs  ^ th^ge  ^ et  th0ro. 
again,  but  there  were  no  more  divorces  decreecb  Friday 

Ration  day  at  the  reservation  ^fs“°eJeatin- themselves  in 
the  Indians  assembled  at  the  agencj , , = The  infant 

rows  were  counted  and  a ticket  dlf"^n7as  the  adult.  The  al- 
in  arms  was  entitled  to  the  same  pounds  of  beef, 

lowance,  designated  by  government,  o£  « ds  o£ 

four  pounds  of  coffee,  fifty  pounds  ottiour  b u for 

sugarand  one  pound  of  salt  flour.  ICO 

100  Indians.  Twenty  head  of  beef  20«0pou  ^ ^ 

pounds  of  coffee,  320  pounds  of  ^Sar  and  t y P eUvered 
aggregated  the  seventh  day  issue.  The  cattle  w 
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from  vast  ranges  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  the  provisions 
from  Santa  Fe  and  El  Paso,  under  contract.  This  allowance  of 
food  for  the  support  of  the  Indians  was  considered  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a just  compensation  for  territory  acquired  and  occupied 
by  a strenuous  and  aggressive  civilization. 


Eskiminzin,  chief  of  the  San  Carlos  Apaches,  represented 
the  true  type  of  American  Indian.  He  was  tall,  slim  and  ath- 
letic;  had  high  cheek  bones  and  a Roman  nose.  His  authority 
was  supreme,  and  many  a raid  was  effected  under  his  direction 
and  leadership.  His  reputation  as  a warrior  and  for  death- 
dealing atrocities  was  second,  if  not  equal,  to  his  famed  proto- 
type Gerommo.  On  one  occasion  calling  at  a settler’s  ranch 
which  he  frequently  visited  in  a most  friendly  manner,  he 
shot  and  killed  the  settler,  after  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of 
his  home.  In  explanation  of  his  deed,  Eskiminzin  stated  that 
anyone  couid  kill  his  enemy,  but  it  required  a brave  man  to 
kill  his  fnend.  However,  Eskiminzin  had  reformed,  and  in- 
stead  ot  being  an  avowed  renegade  and  outlaw  he  became  one  of 
the  most  zealous  exponents  of  law  and  order,  and  remained  faith- 
, .t°  “s  natural  death.  He  was  elected  honorary  chief  of  the 
police  force— a dollar  a year  man— given  a needle  gun,  which 
he  almost  always  carried,  and  with  honor  to  his  position  and 
tidelity  to  his  pacific  declarations,  exercised  a most  wholesome 
influence  among  his  people.  He  developed  into  a practical  far- 
mer and  emphatically  disproved  the  accepted  approbrium  that 
all  good  Indians  are  dead  ones. ” 

One  of  Eskiminzin ’s  wives  had  discovered  a mineral  ledge, 
and  Eskiminzin,  enthused  with  the  knowledge  that  wealth  was 
being  extracted  at  Globe  and  other  adjacent  mining  centers  was 
anxious  for  the  agent  to  go  and  inspect  the  ledge.  He  had  im- 
portuned the  agent  repeatedly,  but  the  trip  was  always  post- 
poned. Finally  the  agent  suggested  that  we  go,  and  one  morn- 
ing accompanied  by  Eskiminzin,  his  wife  and  the  wife  of  the 
tirst  sergeant  of  the  police,  we  took  to  the  hills.  Each  of  us  had 
a pony ; Eskiminzin  his  rifle;  the  women  had  a butcher  knife 
each  m her  moccasin,  and  we  had  pocket  knives.  Thus  equipped 
we  were  ready  for  anything.  The  trail  was  fine,  and  we  rode 
until  nearly  sundown.  \Ye  camped  at  a most  delightful  spot, 
where  there  was  grass,  running  water  and  shade.  We  had  supper 
aud  prepared  for  the  night.  We  were  far  away  in  the  hills,  some 
twenty  miles  from  the  agency,  but  why  should  we  worry?  Did 
the  former  terror  of  the  entire  country  as  a body- 
guard?  With  our  saddle-blankets  for  a bed,  and  our  saddles  for 
PUJOW,  we  never  felt  more  secure,  nor  slept  more  soundly.  In 
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the  morning,  after  a mile  or  two,  we  came  upon  the  ledge.  It 
proved  to  be  iron-capping,  and  after  securing  some  specimens  the 
women  went  berry-picking,  and  Eskiminzin,  piloting  us  back^to 
the  trail,  bid  us  skip  for  home  while  he  waited  for  4 ‘the  girls. 

The  reservation  was  never  lonesome.  There  was  always 
something  unique  to  “kick  up  the  dust”  and  make  it  interesting, 
but,  becoming  surfeited  with  Apache  environment,  we  rode  over 
the  trail  to  Florence  and  taught  the  boys’  school  for  the  winter. 
We  enjoyed  the  change,  and  had  the  best  lot  of  boys  and  the  best 
school  in  the  territory.  There  were  no  rules  exacted  except 
“order.”  The  boys  could  whisper  and  do  anything  so  long  as 
they  maintained  order,  and  by  observing  this  rule  the  school 
developed  into  an  example  of  perfect  discipline.  One  other  rule 
prevailed.  The  bovs  being  for  the  most  part  Mexican,  or  half- 
Mexican,  they  were  allowed  to  talk  in  their  native  language  while 
at  play,  but  only  English  was  spoken  in  school.  IIow  strictly 
this  rule  was  observed  will  be  seen  by  the  following : One  after- 
noon while  the  boys  were  intent  on  their  work,  and  the  school 
absolutely  quiet,  a hand  was  upraised,  and  upon  inquiry  the 
owner  observed:  “Here  is  a boy  cyphering  in  Spanish!” 

The  trustees  wanted  us  to  teach  the  succeeding  term,  but, 
instead,  we  staged  it  over  to  Tucson  and  matriculated  in  an  at- 
torney’s office,  and  subsequently  became  clerk  of  the  district 
court,  clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  and  deputy- 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  a most 
enjoyable  trinity. 


An  Old  Timer’s  Experiences 
in  Arizona 

A Story  of  the  Pioneer  Days  of  Isaac  Goldberg,  San  Bernardino, 

California 

(Written  for  the  Society  of  Arizona  Pioneers,  June,  1894.) 

To  my  respected  brethren  of  the  Society  of  Arizona  Pioneers: 

This  writing  shows  how  the  first  pioneers  of  Arizona  suf- 
fered from  Apache  Indians  and  desperadoes  and  from  want  of 
water  and  food,  also,  how  we  opened  new  trails  and  roads.  When- 
ever I look  back  upon  those  eventful  days,  my  eyes  fill  with 
tears  to  think  of  the  danger  we  encountered,  and  the  hardships 
we  experienced  then,  not  knowing  when  we  might  lose  our  prop- 
erty,  our  scalps,  and  our  lives.  There  was  no  protection  for 
either  life  or  property  at  that  period,  for  Territorial  organization 
had  not  yet  been  effected.  When  we  had  a law-suit,  or  the  like, 
on  our  hands,  we  were  compelled  to  travel  to  New  Mexico,  a 
thousand  miles  distant.  An  Apache  would  not  attack  you  face 
to  face,  and  could  see  you  coming  without  your  knowing  of  his 
proximity. 

The  Apache  could  imitate  the  cries  and  movements  of  ani- 
mals such  as  coyotes  and  other  denizens  of  the  desert  and,  when- 
ever you  heard  or  beheld  anything  of  the  kind,  you  trembled  as 
you  thought  of  the  direful  consequences,  if  Apaches.  Those 
treacherous  savages  travelled  in  bands  numbering  from  50  to 
200,  and  waylaid  you  while  progressing  slowly  through  form- 
idable thickets  and  rocks.  The  foremost  of  them  would  allow 
you  to  pass  by  unharmed,  then  the  other  would  yell  and  shoot. 
At  this,  you  would  likely  retreat,  but  only  to  be  relentlessly  slain 
by  the  closing-in-advance-guard  of  your  demoniacal  enemies. 
They  scalped  you,  took  off  your  clothes,  and  let  the  mutilated 
corpse  lie  in  the  road,  or  elsewhere.  If  they  caught  you  alive, 
they  removed  your  shoes,  cut  flesh  from  the  soles  of  your  feet, 
and  tied  you  to  the  tail  of  a squaw-ridden  horse.  Then  they 
took  you  to  the  nearest  rancheria,  made  a war-dance  around  you, 
scalped  you,  pulled  off  your  clothes,  and  threw  your  flesh  away. 

Thus  we  suffered  from  those  fiends  in  human  form.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  tell  you  what  induced  me  to  go  to  Arizona. 
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One  day,  in  1863,  a Mexican— Don  Juan  Quarez  by  name- 
brought  from  La  Paz,  Arizona,  on  the  Colorado  River,  a chunk 
of  gold  valued  at  $1,000.  It  looked  exactly  like  the  hand  of  a 
human  being.  He  brought  besides  this  “rich  and  rare  speci- 
men 50  ounces  of  smaller  nuggets,  all  of  them  pure  gold.  Then 
came  a period  of  memorable  excitement.  Everybody  wanted  to 
go  to  the  promising  “diggings.”  From  San  Bernardino  to  La 
Paz,  the  freight  charge  was  15  cents  per  pound,  and  when  1 ar- 
rived there,  flour  cost  from  $30  to  $10  a hundred.  People  had 
little  to  eat  besides  mesquite  beans  and  river  fish.  I sold  empty 
dry  goods  boxes  to  get  back  my  freight  expenses  of  15c  per 
pound. 

Those  boxes  were  used  for  coffins,  furniture,  and  other  pur- 
poses. Every  evening  the  miners  and  gamblers  would  spread 
their  blankets  upon  the  streets,  and  play  card  games  for  the  nug- 
gets which  were  daily  found  in  abundance  by  those  who  searcned 
the  adjacent  “placers.”  Water  for  drinking  and  culinary  pur- 
poses was  sold  at  $1  the  ten-gallon  kegful.  It  so  happened, 
shortly  after  my  arrival,  that  a thief,  who  had  been  stealing  trom 
stores  and  other  places,  was  at  last  caught.  There  was,  of  course, 
no  law  officer  to  confine  and  try  the  culprit,  so  the  miners  and 
citizens  held  a meeting,  and  sentenced  him  to  receive  25  lashes. 
These  were  promptly  and  lustily  given,  and  after  the  affair  was 
over,  they  handed  him  $5  in  cash,  telling  him  that  if  he  dared  to 
ao-ain  visit  the  settlement,  he  would  receive  a double  dose  of  the 
same  back-medicine.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  rascal  did  not  re- 
turn, and  that  the  community  was  no  more  troubled  by  thieves 
We  could  leave  all  our  property  unguarded,  and  yet  miss  not 
a single  cent’s  worth  of  anything. 

Another  “diggings”  was  discovered  in  ’64,  known  as  “ Y ea- 
ver’s  diggings”.  Accompanied  by  a friend  named  Burnett,  I 
went  there  shortly  after  hearing  the  news.  On  the  journey,  our 
water  had  given  out — except  one  cupful;  we  had  forty  miles  oi 
desert  before  us — what  were  we  to  do?  Should  we  drink  it 
“straight”  or  “make  coffee?”  My  partner  said,  “Coffee  by  all 
means,°”  but,  as  he  went  to  bring  the  package  to  the  fire,  he 
stumbled,  causing  the  water  to  be  spilt  on  the  ground. 

Getting  excited  at  our  precarious  situation,  and  thinking 
that  we  could  reach  the  nearest  settlement— Weaver’s— by  riding 
fast,  we  urged  our  famished  horses  to  their  utmost  speed,  but 
did  not  accomplish  more  than  twenty  miles  of  the  distance. 

Our  animals  succumbed  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  and 
were  abandoned  to  their  fate.  We  threw  away  our  shoes,  clothes, 
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and  hats,  although  ’twas  the  month  of  July,  the  hottest  period 
of  the  year,  for  we  were  rapidly  becoming  crazy  with  the 
thoughts  of  our  awful  jeopardy. 

But  we  kept  on,  after  having  had  sense  enough  to  repose  for 
some  time  in  the  shade  of  a tree,  until  we  reached  Wickenburg. 
The  people  there  carefully  attended  to  our  wants,  and,  after 
considerable  trouble,  restored  us  to  health  and  vigor. 

Only  those  who  have  similarly  suffered  can  adequately 
realize  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  the  inhospitable  and  track- 
less desert. 

A Mexican  lost  his  horse,  while  working  at  * 1 Weaver’s  dig- 
gings/’ and  went  to  the  summit  of  Antelope  Peak— the  highest 
of  the  neighboring  mountains.  As  he  neared  the  apex,  he  stum- 
bled over  what  he  fancied  a piece  of  rock,  but  it  was  a lump  of 
pure  gold.  With  his  butcher  knife  he  proceeded  to  dig  up  the 
soil,  and,  in  an  hour  or  so,  took  out  over  $3,000  worth  of  the 
yellow  treasure. 

On  the  return  of  the  Mexican  with  his  remarkably  lucky 
“find,”  great  excitement  ensued,  and  everybody  wondered  to 
think  that  the  precious  metal  lay  so  abundantly  near  by,  and  in 
so  strange  a locality.  Had  the  Mexican  kept  the  matter  secret, 
he  could  easily  have  secured  a fortune  in  a few  days,  but  like 
the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  he  could  not  “stand”  prosper- 
ity, and  actually  imagined  himself  “rich.” 

With  what  he  had  found,  and  $3,000  more  given  him  by  the 
miners  for  his  claim  as  discoverer,  he  went  to  Tucson  and  gam- 
bled off  the  “whole  pile”  in  a few  days. 

From  Weaver’s  I went  to  Prescott,  and  on  the  road  I met 
Col.  Woolsey  with  50  volunteers — all  brave  citizens — returning 
from  the  slaughter  of  a band  of  Apaches.  The  savages  were 
first  seen  standing  upon  a hill-top,  and  waving  the  white  flag 
of  peace.”  At  the  return  of  the  signal  by  the  soldiers,  the 
Indians  descended,  and  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  mid- 
day repast.  They  would  not,  however,  seat  themselves  at  the 
victuals,  unless  blankets  were  provided  for  their  fundamental 
ease  and  comfort. 

This  was  done  and  they  freely  partook  of  the  only  edible 
presented  to  their  savage  attention — the  delicious  and  whole- 
some pinole.  While  thus  engaged,  Col.  Woolsey  scratched  his 
nose — a digitory  movement  which  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the 
signal  for  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  their  dusky  guests — and 
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each  man  accordingly  ‘‘took  his  Indian/’  and  made  him  ever- 
lastingly “good.” 

But  one  white  man  got  “bitten”  in  this  unexpected  “tak- 
ing-off”— an  over-hasty  volunteer  who,  thinking  that  he  could 
especially  distinguish  himself  by  slaying  two  savages,  fired  at 
a couple  in  quick  succession.  The  unfortunate  failed  in  “down- 
ing” the  nearest  Apache  who  immediately  thrust  his  lance  with 
fatal  effect. 

This  terrible  affair  is  known  as  “Col.  Woolsey’s  pinole 
treaty,”  and  resulted — as  above  described — in  the  slaughter  of 
the  whole  of  the  Indians  present,  with  the  loss  of  but  one  settler’s 
life. 

A great  deal  of  valuable  property — consisting  chiefly  of 
buckskins,  guns,  lances,  and  mescal  was  secured  by  the  victors, 
some  of  whom  yet  live  to  remember  and  relate  the  dark  deeds  of 
the  eventful  days  of  old. 

Shortly  after  this  memorable  meeting,  I reached  my  destin- 
ation— Prescott — and  was  delighted  to  ascertain  that  Territorial 
organization  had  just  been  effected.  The  name  of  the  first  gov- 
ernor was  Goodwin,  and  Secretary,  McCormick.  The  official 
abode  of  the  first  Legislature  wras  a large  log-house,  and  Prescott 
itself  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  wilder- 
ness, by  reason  of  the  many  pine  trees,  and  other  “aboriginal” 
growths  which  everywhere  abounded. 

My  bar  room  paraphernalia  consisted  simply  of  tw*o  bottles 
and  a cup  on  the  rude  counter  which  concealed  sundry  barrels 
of  whiskey.  My  bar-keeper — a brave  man  indeed — was  a deserted 
soldier  with  an  abbreviated  or  chawed-off  nose.  I paid  him  $100 
a month — in  addition  to  board — and  could  really  well-afford  to 
do  so,  for  I had  neither  rent  nor  license  hanging  over  me,  and 
got  50c  for  each  dram  retailed.  One  dollar  greenbacks  wras  then 
worth  only  45c,  but  I had  no  reason  to  complain  of  that  fact,  or 
the  scarcity  of  their  appearance. 

One  morning  as  I entered  the  bar-room,  my  “fancy”  dis- 
penser of  “exhilarating  fluid”  asked  me  if  I desired  a nice 
“cocktail”  compounded,  and  I had  hardly  assented,  when  a 
rough  customer,  wdiom  I did  not  previously  observe,  told  me, 
with  a frightful  oath,  that  I must,  instead,  take  a drink  at  his 
expense,  accompanying  his  request  wdth  a terrific  display  of  mur- 
derous weapons.  Filling  the  tincup  to  the  brim  with  fiery 
liquid,  he  ordered  its  instant  disappearance  on  pain  of  death, 
and  I seemingly  complied  with  the  rudely  accentuated  demand. 
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But,  when  I had  consumed  a portion  of  the  unrelished  draught, 
1 abruptly  dashed  the  remainder  into  the  blood-shot  eyes  of°the 
demented  ruffian.  This  unexpected  attack  so  confused  him— 
making  him  temporarily  blind— that  the  bar-keeper  and  I had 
but  little  difficulty  in  overpowering,  disarming,  and  binding 
him,  prior  to  confining  him  in  an  adjacent  log-pen.  Although  he 
soon  escaped  from  our  “chamber  of  penance,"  owing  to  the  frail- 
ty of  its  construction,  he  could  not  find  me  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance upon  my  innocent  head,  and  shortly  afterwards,  becom- 
ingly apologized  for  his  abominable  “meanness." 

Thus  we  Pioneers  of  Arizona  were  afflicted  by  desperadoes 
—foes  frequently  as  dreadful  as  the  dreadful,  detested  and  dan- 
gerous aborigines. 

In  those  days  of  bold  adventure,  we  usually  traveled  with 
as  many  associates  as  possible,  and  I will— although  almost  un- 
willingly— remember  that  when  1 prepared  for  my  lengthy  trip 
back  from  Prescott  to  W eaver,  I expected  to  be  accompanied  by 
six  others.  But  owing  to  the  business  which  delayed  me,  I was 
obliged  to  proceed  alone,  with  the  expectation  of  “catching- 
up"  with  them.  By  my  diligence  as  a pursuing  horseman,  I did 
overtake  my  friends,  at  a few  miles  from  our  destination — only, 
they  wrere  dismounted  and  dead. 

Pew,  except  pioneers,  have  witnessed  a sight  like  that  which 
almost  unmanned  me,  and  caused  the  cold  chills  of  death  itself 
to  invade  my  trembling  frame.  There  they  lay,  all  six  of  them, 
not  only  lifeless,  but  naked  and  shockingly  mutilated  from  head 
to  foot.  Barbarity  had  accomplished  its  worst  upon  the  bodies  of 
my  lately  breathing  friends,  as  though  implacably  angry  be- 
cause their  souls  wTere  beyond  the  reach  of  the  relentless  scalp- 
ing knife. 

With  a heavy  heart,  I hurried  into  Weaver  and  gave  the 
alarm.  The  citizens  hastened  to  the  disastrous  scene,  and  gave 
the  victims  a common  burial. 

. From  Weaver  I went  to  Tucson,  a some-time  deserted  city, 
with  the  buildings  mostly  in  ruins;  but  nevertheless,  I opened  a 
business  there,  for  there  was  a good  indication  of  an  early  re- 
turn of  prosperity. 

Quite  a while  after  my  arrival  at  this  ancient  “presidio," 
an  escaped  captive — i.e.,  a person  who  had  been,  in  infancy, 
carried  off  by  the  marauding  Apaches,  but  had  tired  of  his  un- 
natural associations — came  from  the  Santa  Catalina  mountains, 
and  reported  that  upon  the  very  summit  of  the  Canada  del  Oro 
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was  gold  in  abundance.  I hastily  organized  a company  of  ex- 
plorers and  prospectors  consisting  of  P.  W.  Dooner,  (now  of 
Los  Angeles),  General  Sigel,  Jack  Shubling,  and  eight  Mexicans 
— all  good  citizens.  We  took  one  burro,  laden  with  a few  days’ 
provisions,  expecting  to  shortly  return  with  pocketfuls  of  nug- 
gets. But,  on  reaching  our  destination,  we  found,  instead  of 
gold  pieces,  large  “chunks”  of  ising-glass. 

Much  disappointed,  we  stood  and  gazed  at  the  vast  area  of 
country  which  lay  far  below,  and  resolved  on  immediate  return 
to  Tucson.  I asked  the  guide  how  many  days  would  probably  be 
consumed  in  journeying,  and  he  answered  “two,”  but  no  less 
than  eight  days  had  expired  ere  we  reached  our  goal. 

Almost  incredible  hardships  attended  and  encumbered  our 
progress  homewards — narrow,  steep  trails,  between  dreadful 
abysses,  exhausting  tracts  of  rocky  sterility,  and  patches  of 
“brush”  so  thick  and  thorny  that  our  wearied  bodies  lost  their 
coverings,  and  our  blistered  feet  their  leather  protectors.  We 
were  nearly  naked,  barefoot,  and  on  the  very  brink  of  starvation 
— for  we  had  not  food  except  a small  quantity  of  pinole  and  some 
wild  grapes. 

The  Tucsonians,  wondering  at  our  delay  and  anxious  for  our 
safety,  successfully  solicited  Governmental  aid,  and,  had  we  not 
returned  ere  hope  was  utterly  extinguished  in  their  human 
hearts,  a large  company  of  citizens  and  soldiers  would  have  hunt- 
ed— but,  I am  afraid,  in  vain — to  discover  our  whereabouts. 

During  this  dangerous  expedition,  I found  a mine,  the  rock 
from  which  assayed  richly,  but  the  contents  yet  remain  undis- 
turbed, owing  to  its  uncommon  inaccessibility.  We  had,  how- 
ever, attained  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  explorers  of  the 
terribly  precipitous  heights  known  as  the  Santa  Catalina  moun- 
tains. 

The  complete  narration  of  my  innumerable  experiences  as 
an  Arizona  Pioneer  would  fill  many  more  pages  than  those  al- 
ready occupied,  and  I therefore,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  to 
render  my  reminiscences  permanently  interesting — especially  to 
“old  Pioneers” — add  but  the  following  incident  to  finish  the 
burden  of  my  story.  Captains  Chequita  and  Eskiminzin — two 
big  Apache  chiefs — came  dowm  to  Old  Camp  Grant  and  “made 
peace”  with  the  Government,  but  nevertheless  continued  their 
hostile  practices.  Mass  meetings  were  held  at  the  court  house, 
and  resolutions  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  of  the  people 
of  the  nation  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  affairs  in  Arizona. 
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This  was  promptly  done,  but  nothing  of  consequence  re- 
sulted, chiefly  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  General  Government, 
which,  instead  of  protecting  its  much-harassed  citizens,  extended 
almost  every  possible  description  of  assistance  to  their  implacable 
enemies — the  sanguinary  Apaches.  Another  mass  meeting  was 
held  at  the  same  place — five  or  six  of  the  bravest  citizens  calling 
and  conducting  it — and,  as  the  result,  a very  large  body  of  loyal 
Papago  Indians,  accompanied  by  about  fifty  Mexicans,  were  led 
by  their  white  commanders  to  Arequipa  Canyon,  where  nearly 
five  hundred  Apaches  were  found  encamped,  and  mercilessly 
slain. 

Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  “Uncle  Sam”  realize  that  it 
was  his  bounden  duty  to  prefer  the  claims  of  his  suffering  chil- 
dren to  those  of  their  savage  tormentors,  and  hasten  to  make 
amends  for  his  reprehensible  neglect  in  the  much-troubled  past. 

Thus  the  sturdy  Arizona  Pioneer  unflinchingly  faced  the 
dangers  of  the  unsubdued  wilderness,  and,  fighting,  fell ! 

It  may,  indeed,  be  truly  said,  in  concluding  this  humble  and 
incomplete  sketch  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  “days  of  gold,” 
and  “Auld  Lang  Syne”,  that  Arizona  is  the  chief  graveyard  of 
those  heroic  American  and  foreign-born  Pioneers  who  boldly  sur 
rendered  their  valuable  lives  for  the  good  and  glory  of  the 
“great  republic,”  and  the  irrepressible  advances  of  conquering 
civilization. 

That  the  grand  example  they  unfailingly  set,  as  the  earnest 
disciples  of  liberty,  integrity  and  all-pervading  courage,  may  be 
inflexibly  followed  by  their  favored  descendants,  is  the  cherished 
desire  of  your  loving  Brother, 

(Signed)  ISAAC  GOLDBERG, 

San  Bernardino,  California,  June,  1894. 


The  Hopi  Indian  Snake  Dance 

(mrs.  john  x.  McDonald) 

The  word  “Hopi”  means  “hopeful,  peaceful  man,”  and 
they  are  one  of  the  most  religious  and  unique  tribes  of  all  the  In- 
dians. 

• As„0I!e  a Party  °f  fifteen,  we  left  Winslow,  Arizona,  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  Hopi  Indian  Reservation,  a distance 
ol  6o  miles,  on  Thursday,  August  17,  1905,  at  2:30  p.  m in 

spring  wagons,  buckboards;  with  body-guard,  out  riders  and 
mess  wagon. 

^at  day  we  crossed  the  Little  Colorado  river  bed,  also 
old  Sunset  Pass  Trail,  traveled  by  the  old  Forty-niners  and 
camped  on  the  Little  Colorado  Flats.  The  old  Spanish  name  for 
Colorado  river  is  “Rio  Lino,”  meaning  Flax  River. 

Friday  morning  we  walked  three  miles  and  viewed  the  mi- 
rage on  the  Painted  Desert.  The  Painted  Desert  in  Northern 
Arizona  has  called  forth  the  efforts  of  our  poets,  and  their  varied 
impressions  are  expressed  in  many  beautiful  verses.  At  Chan- 
dler s Ranch  we  camped  for  the  night,  and  there  met  a large 
party  also  going  to  the  Snake  dance. 

First  view  of  the  old  Walpai  Hopi  Indian  Reservation ! A 
co  orful  spectacle  of  probably  a hundred  persons  crowded  the 
high  mesa  overlooking  this  picturesque  and  isolated  Indian  village 
to  witness  the  spectacular  part  of  the  Indian  ceremonials,  made 
up  of  the  many  traditional  and  religious  ceremonials  of  the 
Indians  as  handed  down  through  countless  generations. 

. The  Indian— be  he  pueblo  dweller  or  nomadic  plainsman — 
is  a deeply  religious  person.  His  religion  is  not,  however,  built 
around  a man  or  a personality  but  around  nature  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature— the  earth,  sky  and  clouds,  mountains  and 
plains,  deserts  and  streams,  storms  and  sunshine,  rising  and  set- 
ting sun,  growing  things;  all  furnish  him  with  inspiration  for 
worship.  He  has  as  many  or  more  gods  than  did  the  ancient 
Grecians,  whose  religion  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of 
mythology. 

.The  Hopi  Indians  live  on  a small  reservation  in  the  midst  of 
the  JSavajo  Reservation  in  eight  villages  on  three  high  mesas  of 
highly  colored  cliffs  of  many  hues,  and  domes  and  pinnacles  of 
black  rock  standing  alone  or  in  groups. 
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“Hogan,”  Indian  name  for  Hopi  House,  the  dwelling  of  this 
strange  tribe,  is  a picturesque  structure  with  its  terraced  walls, 
its  ladders  and  chimney  and  olla  pots.  One  dwelling  over  an- 
other, built  in  tiers,  and  reached  by  means  of  stone  steps  to  the 
first  story,  and  the  others  reached  by  means  of  ladders,  built 
up,  ordinarily,  to  the  height  of  three  stories. 

The  ancient  dance,  in  the  form  of  a prayer  bearing  a peti- 
tion to  the  gods  for  rain,  had  been  started  late  the  day  before 
by  a Hopi  youth  beating  a rawhide  drum  calling  the  braves  to 
suplication.  The  high  priests  of  the  dance,  their  faces  and 
bodies  painted  with  symbols  of  the  rain  clouds,  kneel  before  the 
Kiva.  “Kiva”  is  the  Indian  name  given  to  an  underground 
lodge  room,  or  ceremonial  temple,  and  is  the  receptacle  for  the 
snakes.  The  walls  are  coated  with  red  and  yellow  clay.  Near 
the  center  they  first  erect  three  upright  cottonwood  poles, 
placed  in  tripod  shape,  terminating  in  a fork  at  the  upper  end! 
Upon  this  framework  they  lean  the  cottonwood  and  other  boughs, 
entirely  encircling  it  except  on  the  front  side,  where  they  leave 
a small  opening  just  large  enough  for  a man  to  enter.  A piece  of 
canvas  is  placed  over  the  opening.  Three  walls  have  deep,  rec- 
tangular recesses,  about  ten  inches  in  width.  These  serve  as  re- 
ceptacles for  various  small  objects  such  as  paints,  cotton,  feathers, 
moccasins,  meal,  etc. 

The  consecration  of  these  articles  is  a prayer  to  the  yellow 
clouds  of  the  north,  blue  clouds  of  the  west,  red  clouds  of  the 
south,  and  the  white  clouds  of  the  east  to  come  quickly  and  make 
rain. 

. The  Snake  Kiva  occupies  a position  on  the  Mesa  just  where 
it  begins  to  slope  downward  towards  the  first  terrace;  the  Ante- 
lope Kiva  being  only  a few  feet  from  it. 

A board  is  placed  over  the  Snake  Kiva,  and  as  each  brave 
circles  around  the  plaza,  striking  this  board  with  the  right  foot, 
it  produces  a sound  like  thunder.  While  the  thunder  is  being 
produced  in  that  fashion,  a boy  with  a long  whip,  on  which  are 
suspended  strings  of  various  colors,  snaps  it  in  the  air,  thus  giv- 
ing the  effect  of  lightning. 

No  bribe  would  induce  them  to  allow  the  party  to  enter  the 
snake  or  antelope  Ivivas,  but  we  were  allowed  to  enter  the  third 
Kiva,  in  which  minor  ceremonies  were  to  take  place,  and  in  which 
the  paraphernalia  necessary  for  the  antelope  and  snake  dances 
were  being  prepared. 

The  Antelope  Race  was  held  at  5 a.  m. — sun-up.  The  crier 
ga\e  the  signal  from  the  house-top,  and  simultaneously  the  run- 
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ners,  who  were  four  miles  east  of  the  mesa,  started  forward, 
yelling  vociferously  as  they  passed  the  cloud  symbols,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  priests  filed  out  of  the  Kiva  one  by  one,  all  walking 
in  a rapid  and  dignified  manner  around  the  central  plaza.  They 
did  this  several  times. 

The  chief  priest  of  the  Antelopes  carried  his  medicine  bowl 
in  his  left  hand  and  sprinkled  toward  the  left.  All  of  the  priests 
carried  two  rattlers,  and  one  of  the  boys  carried  corn  stalks,  each 
time  dropping  some  meal  without  halting.  After  this  the  whole 
procession  lined  up  in  front  of  the  Kiva,  facing  the  east,  the 
chief  priest  being  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  the  smallest  boy  at 
the  other.  They  now  began  to  shake  their  rattles  vigorously, 
while  the  snake  priests  filed  out  one  by  one  and  made  the  circuit 
of  the  plaza  as  the  antelope  priests  had  done,  halting  as  they 
turned  toward  the  north  on  the  last  circuit,  and  stopping  in  line 
directly  facing  the  antelope  priests,  with  the  two  chief  priests  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  two  lines.  The  antelope  priests  then  shook 
their  rattles  while  the  snake  priests  waved  the  whips  in  their 
hands  with  a movement  from  right  to  left,  and  with  a slight 
upward  and  downward  motion  for  a few  moments,  their  left 
hand  holding  the  meal  bag  hanging  against  their  rigid  bodies. 
Then  both  lines  danced,  shaking  their  rattles  and  whips  and  at 
the  same  time  singing  a weird  monotonous  chant.  The  dancing 
was  simply  a forward  and  backward  movement  of  the  body,  with 
a vigorous  stumping  of  the  right  heel  upon  the  ground.  The 
object  of  this  movement  was  to  jar  the  turtle  shell  rattles  upon 
the  legs  and  lend  an  accompaniment  to  the  singing,  which  was 
not  unpleasant.  This  continued  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when 
the  line  of  snake  priests  stepped  back  about  ten  feet  from  the 
antelope  line,  each  chief  priest  stepping  forward  from  his  re- 
spective line  into  the  space  between  the  lines.  The  snake  priest 
placed  his  arm  around  the  antelope  priest's  body,  with  his  left 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  The  snake  priest  held  a meal-bag  and  a 
whip,  which  he  waved  up  and  down  by  the  side  of  the  antelope 
priest’s  cheek.  In  this  manner  they  slowly  moved  in  a circle  in 
front  of  the  Kiva.  There  the  antelope  priest  took  from  the  Kiva 
the  bundles  of  green  corn  and  melon  vines,  which  had  been 
placed  there  earlier  in  the  day.  He  placed  the  end  of  a melon 
vine  in  his  mouth,  the  snake  priest  supporting  the  lower  end  of 
it,  and  in  this  way  the  two  resumed  the  dance  in  an  irregular 
circuit  in  front  of  the  Kiva,  passing  back  and  forth  between  the 
lines  four  times,  and  all  the  time  sprinkling  meal  and  water. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  performance,  the  two  priests  joined 
the  lines  again,  and  with  the  rattling  of  whips  and  stamping  of 
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the  right  foot  on  the  ground,  made  four  circuits  around  the 
pla^a  as  before,  and  returned  in  single  file  to  the  Kiva.  That 
ended  the  ceremonies  for  that  day. 

THE  SNAKE  DANCE 

The  Hopi  Indian  never  destroys  a snake.  To  him  the  snake 
represents  the  evil  spirit — God  created  the  good  as  well  as  the 
evil,  but  the  good  must  conquer  evil. 

As  on  the  previous  morning,  the  crier  ascended  to  the  roof  of 
the  ancestral  home,  and  made  the  formal  announcement  of  the 
approaching  ceremony,  after  having  sprinkled  meal  to  the  rising 
sun. 

Naked,  barefoot  men  were  seen  departing,  one  at  a time, 
down  the  west  side  of  the  mesa,  preparatory  to  the  snake  dance, 
which  was  a repetition  of  the  performance  of  the  previous  morn- 
ing. 

The  snake  priests  and  antelope  priests  had  assembled  in  the 
antelope  Kiva,  and  were  singing  the  eight  traditional  songs. 

The  twenty-four  snake  priests,  and  all  those  taking  part  in 
the  ceremony,  wash  their  heads  in  Yucca  suds,  and  all  wear  the 
Nak-wak-wosis,  which  consists  of  a short  cotton  string  about 
three  inches  long,  to  which  is  attached  a breath  feather,  stained 
red.  These  are  worn  in  the  hair  during  the  preceding  dances. 
Nak-wak-wosis  means  wish,  want,  desire,  and  is  worn  by  every- 
one except  the  two  chief  priests,  they  being  dressed  differently, 
having  blue  leather  arm  bands  just  above  the  elbows,  to  each  of 
which  is  tied  a hawk  feather,  and  under  which  were  several 
branches  of  cottonwood  and  three  white  eagle  feathers  (chief  of 
the  air)  and  a thick  wreath  of  cottonwood,  and  cottonwood  ruffs 
around  their  ankles.  About  the  neck  were  many  strands  of 
beads,  some  of  turquoise,  some  of  shells,  and  some  of  the  priests 
had  abalone  shells.  One  had  a small  looking-glass  hanging  to  his 
strands  of  beads. 

The  costume  of  the  snake  priests:  bodies  blackened  with 
soot  over  the  entire  surface;  face  painted  black  with  pink  spot 
on  forehead,  while  the  surface  under  the  chin  was  painted  white ; 
a large  daub  of  pinkish  paint  was  placed  on  the  upper  and  lower 
arms.  The  legs  above  the  knees  were  painted  black,  with  a pink 
spot  just  above  the  knees.  Wrist  bands  of  various  kinds;  snake 
kilt  bandoleer,  and  a hollow  stick  with  different  kinds  of  feathers 
attached  to  it,  called  “Natis,”  or  “snake  whip;”  skin  suspended 
behind  from  the  belt,  a fringed  buckskin  sash  on  right  hip ; red 
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moccasins  with  fringed  ankle  bands.  Each  dancer  carried  a snakp 
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line  of  women  and  maidens  stand  on  the  opposite  side  holding 
trays  of  corn  meal.  This  they  throw  on  the  meal  circle  and  on 
the  snakes.  The  snake  men  then  rush  to  the  circle  throwing  the 
reptiles  on  it  and  immediately  thrust  their  hands  into  the  wig- 
gling, writhing  mass  of  snakes,  catching  "with  both  hands  as  many 
as  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  then  dash  away  with  them  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  releasing  them  at  certain  points,  preferably  be- 
hind rock  piles,  and  deposit  with  them  the  “pahos”  which  they 
carried  during  the  dance.  “ Pahos’ ’ are  feathered  sticks  used 
in  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  members  of  this  tribe  never 
pray  without  first  planting  around  himself,  or  on  his  altar,  or 
before  his  shrine,  a number  of  “ Pahos’ ’ or  Nak-wak-wosis.  “As 
the  birds  soar  to  the  highest  heavens,  so  may  his  petitions  be 
feathered  and  winged  to  the  ears  of  the  Gods.  ’ * 

The  antelope  and  snake  priests  now  entered  their  Kiva,  and 
in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  snake  men  began  to  re- 
turn, divested  of  snake  costumes.  They  at  once  began  to  wash 
off  the  paint  from  their  bodies,  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
Kiva.  While  this  was  going  on  several  elderly  women  brought 
bowl  after  bowl  of  snake  medicine.  The  men  at  once  drank  quan- 
tities of  this  antidote.  It  is  said  this  is  done  to  purge  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  ceremony  from  any  snake  charm.  The  women 
began  to  bring  food  to  the  Kiva — soup  made  of  corn  and  mutton, 
meat  loaves,  mush,  etc.  As  the  snake  men  had  fasted  for  two 
days,  the  coming  meal  was  looked  forward  to  with  a great  deal  of 
interest,  and  judging  from  the  quantities  carried  to  the  Kiva,  was 
well  partaken  of. 

The  meal  circle  in  which  the  snakes  were  thrown  was  im- 
mediately scraped  up  by  the  Hopi  Indian  spectators,  the  belief 
being  that  if  this  meal  is  sprinkled  on  their  cornfields  they  will 
produce  more  abundantly.  Singularly  enough,  large  drops  of 
rain  began  to  fall  before  the  ceremony  was  entirely  finished. 


Providing  Education  in  Arizona 

(By  GEO.  H.  KELLY) 

The  first  history  of  Arizona,  covering  all  activities  of  the 
territory  from  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  in  the  country 
now  included  within  the  limits  of  Arizona  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quistadors to  1906  when  the  work  was  completed,  was  written 
by  Joseph  Fish,  one  of  the  pioneer  Mormon  patriarchs  who  came 
to  Arizona  during  the  period  when  the  Little  Colorado  River 
Valley  was  being  settled  by  Utah  people,  holding  to  the  church 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day.  Saints. 
This  history  gives  much  valuable  history  of  the  beginning  and 
development  of  the  public  school  system  in  Arizona,  of  which 
the  people  of  the  territory  and  state  have  ever  been  justly  proud. 
According  to  Mr.  Fish,  the  public  school  system  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1871,  and  our  first  school  laws  were  copied  from  those 
of  California.  Gov.  A.  P.  K.  Safford  was  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  this  position  being  assigned  to  him 
when  he  was  governor  of  the  territory.  He  was  much  respected 
by  the  citizens  of  Arizona  because  of  the  zeal  and  energy  he  dis- 
played in  promoting  the  Arizona  school  system. 

The  first  legislation  upon  school  matters  was  when  the 
first  territorial  legislature  met  at  Prescott  in  1864.  They  ap- 
propriated money  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  in  the  towns 
of  Prescott,  La  Paz  and  Mohave— $250  each,  provided  that  said 
towns  appropriated  a like  sum.  The  sum  of  $500  was  appropri- 
ated at  the  same  time  to  the  school  in  Tucson,  on  the  condition 
that  instruction  be  given  daily  in  the  English  language.  Also, 
aid  to  the  amount  of  $250  was  given  to  the  Catholic  Mission 
School,  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac.  No  further  mention  is  made  of 
schools  until  the  year  1868,  when  the  first  attempt  at  school  legis- 
lation was  made  and  free  schools  were  regularly  established. 
This  law  was  repealed  by  another  in  1871,  and  again  by  another 
in  1875.  In  this  year  Governor  Safford,  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
school  man,  was  made  superintendent  of  schools.  Changed  con- 
ditions seemed  to  require  further  changes  in  the  laws,  for  in 
1879  and  1881  others  were  passed,  but  they  were  repealed  in  1885 
when  the  present  (1906)  laws  were  enacted,  which,  with  slight 
amendments,  have  governed  the  schools  to  the  present  time. 

The  teaching  of  school  in  the  early  days  was  quite  a diffi- 
cult matter.  Immigrants  who  had  come  in  brought  a few  of  their 
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old  school  books  with  them,  and  when  the  scholars  got  together  it 
was  found  that  there  were  hardly  two  books  alike,  and°none  to 
be  bought  in  the  country. 

The  first  school  taught  in  the  territory  was  by  W.  H.  Read, 
who  opened  a Sunday  School  in  Prescott  as  early  as  1864-5.’ 
This  could  hardly  be  classed  as  a school,  yet  it  was  a beginning  in 
the  educational  line. 

The  first  public  school  of  Tucson  was  taught  in  the  spring 
of  1869  by  Augustus  Brichta.  This  school  was  opened  in  an 
adobe  building  with  dirt  floor  and  roof,  in  the  rear  of  the  store 
owned  by  L.  Zeckendorf  and  Company.  He  enrolled  fifty-five 
pupils,  all  boys.  The  trustees  were  Hon.  John  B.  Allen,  W.  S. 
Oury  and  W.  W.  Williams.  The  next  session  was  opened  in 
1871  by  Prof.  John  A.  Spring  in  the  house  of  Mariano  Molino,  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Meyer  and  McCormick  Streets.  He 
t&ught  fifteen  months  and  enrolled  138  boys,  95  per  cent  of  whom 
were  Spanish  speaking.  Messrs.  W.  P.  Scott,  Samuel  Hughes  and 
W.  C.  Davis  were  the  school  trustees  at  that  time,  and  L.  C. 
Hughes  was  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  being  the  first 
one  for  Pima  County.  In  1871  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Tuc- 
son, established  an  academy  for  girls,  furnishing  free  tuition  to 
indigent  pupils.  The  Catholic  doctrines  were  taught  to  some 
extent,  and  many  from  the  surrounding  country  attended  this 
school.  The  benefits  of  this  school  were  recognized  by  all  citi- 
zens, so  much  so  that  the  legislature  meeting  in  1877  voted  an 
appropriation  of  $300  for  its  support. 

There  were  but  few  schools  in  the  early  days  in  other  parts 
of  the  territory. 

During  the  year  1872  Miss  Mary  E.  Post  opened  a public 
school  at  Ehrenburg,  Yuma  County. 

In  the  summer  of  1872  Mrs.  L.  C.  Hughes,  of  Tucson,  opened 
a schoo1  for  girls  in  a house  in  Levin ’s  Park.  During  the  year 
1873  Miss  Harriet  Bolton,  later  Mrs.  John  Wasson,  and  Miss 
ary  Wakefield,  later  Mrs.  E.  N.  Fish,  took  charge  of  the  public 
school  m Tucson.  The  schools  were  taught  in  a building  adjacent 
to  the  site  of  the  present  city  hall.  The  Congress  Street  school 
building  was  completed  in  1874.  The  trustees  at  that  time  were 
K.  N.  Leatherwood,  Samuel  Hughes  and  Estevan  Ochoa. 

By  1876  there  were  several  schools  in  the  territory,  and  some 
Catholic  schools  firmly  established.  There  were  at  this  time  two 
public  schools  in  Yuma  County,  one  of  them  at  Yuma,  the  other 
at  Ehrenburg,  with  about  twenty  scholars.  In  Mohave  County 
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there  was  a school  at  Mineral  Park,  of  twenty  scholars,  and  at 
Cerbat-  a small  school  was  in  operation  a portion  of  the  time.  In 
Yavapai  County  several  good  schools  had  been  established. 
Prescott  had  several  good  school  buildings.  At  Williamson  Val- 
ley there  was  a school  of  thirty  scholars.  There  was  a school  at 
Walnut  Creek  with  twenty  scholars.  There  was  a small  school  at 
the  Verde  of  about  twenty  scholars.  On  the  Hassayampa  there 
was  a school.  There  was  a school  at  Phoenix  of  forty  scholars, 
and  one  at  Florence  nearly  as  large.  Tucson  had  good  schools, 
with  attendance  of  two  hundred  scholars,  and  about  this  time 
arrangements  were  made  for  schools  on  the  Little  Colorado,  at 
San  Pedro  and  in  the  Gila  Valley.  A school  for  the  training  of 
Indian  children  was  established  in  Tucson  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  opened  January  3,  1888,  under  the 
superintendency  of  Rev.  Howard  Billman.  In  1900  this  school 
had  grown  to  an  average  attendance  of  150.  The  St.  Joseph 
Academy  was  founded  in  Tucson  in  1870,  for  young  ladies.  It 
has  always  been  popular  as  an  educational  institution.  The 
first  school  at  San  Xavier  was  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph. 

The  Catholics  erected  a small  building  in  1898  for  the  Mexi- 
can children  at  Tempe. 

In  September,  1872,  the  first  public  school  was  started  in 
Phoenix,  the  teacher  being  J.  D.  Daroche;  the  trustees  were  W. 
A.  Hancock,  J.  D.  Rumburg  and  J.  P.  Osborn.  It  was  placed  in  a 
long  building  on  the  corner  of  what  is  now  First  Avenue,  about 
fifty  feet  south  of  Washington  Street,  the  same  building  serving 
as  a court  house.  A few  years  later  a little  adobe  building  of  one 
room  was  erected  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Center  School 
Block  on  North  Central  Avenue.  The  first  school  taught  in  the 
new  quarters  was  by  Miss  Nellie  Shaver,  later  Mrs.  J.  Y.  T. 
Smith.  A valued  instructor,  later,  was  R.  L.  Long,  who  after- 
wards became  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  his  assistant 
being  Mrs.  Beverly  Cox. 

As  early  as  1898  sectarian  schools  were  maintained  in  Ari- 
zona by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  Catholic 
and  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormon).  The  total  enrollment  in  these 
institutions  during  that  year  did  not  exceed  700.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  these  sectarian  schools  in  those  days  amounted  to 
from  $7500  to  $10,000  annually.  These  schools  have  increased 
and  prospered  to  the  present  day. 

In  later  years  the  advancement  of  education  and  schools 
has  been  almost*  phenomenal;  in  1873  the  schools  had  barely 
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started.  In  1894  there  were  293  teachers,  with  16,203  children  of 
school  age,  including  258  high  school  students.  In  1900  there 
were  399  teachers  and  20,833  children. 


In  the  early  days  the  public  school  fund  was  secured  from 
various  sources,  and  property  values  being  small,  the  revenues 
for  all  purposes  were  correspondingly  so.  In  1900  the  minimum 
tax  rate  for  school  purposes  in  each  county  was  fixed  at  thirty 
cents  on  the  $100  valuation,  and  a levy  of  three  cents  was  made 
by  the  state  for  school  purposes.  In  addition  to  these  tax  levies, 
the  school  funds  were  augmented  by  a poll  tax;  by  fines;  for- 
feitures and  from  escheated  estates.  These  amounts  increased 
constantly  with  the  growth  of  the  territory,  and  in  1885  the  total 
school  fund  from  taxation  and  other  sources  amounted  to  $186,- 
666.12 ; the  total  amount  expended  for  that  year  was  $138,164.83. 
These  receipts  and  expenditures  in  1890  had  reached  the  follow- 
ing  totals:  Receipts,  $421,776.15,  with  expenditures  reaching 
$345,314.29.  There  is  little  to  be  found  in  old  records  to  show 
the  school  condition  prior  to  1885,  but  the  following  table  from 
that  date  to  1890  shows  the  progress  made  during  that  period : 


Date 

No.  of 
schools 

1885 

135 

1886 

150 

1887 

169 

1888 

184 

1889 

196 

1890 

296 

1891 

237 

1892 

251 

1893 

265 

1894 

289 

1895 

261 

1896 

293 

1897 

337 

1898 

347 

1899 

398 

1900 

398 

No.  of 
children 

10,219 


10,303 


12,588 

12,976 

13,874 

14,710 

15,463 

16,203 

15,909 

16,936 

17,427 

18,802 

20,833 

20,833 


Valuation  of 
school  property 

$212,389 

201,984 

176,238 

222,219 

222,958 

268,435 

297,444 

320,609 

344,646 

405.446 

414.447 
428,936 
443,379 
472,107 
490,502 
529,024 


In  1904  there  were  27,324  school  children  between  6 and  21 
years  of  age.  There  were  287  school  districts,  and  519  teachers, 
the  next  year  the  school  children  numbered  29,290. 
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Following  are  the  names  of  those  who  have  served  the  Terri- 
tory and  State  of  Arizona  as  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction : 

M.  H.  Sherman,  1879-1883. 

W.  B.  Horton,  1883-1885. 

Robt.  L.  Long,  1885-1887. 

Chas.  M.  Strauss,  1887-1889. 

Geo.  W.  Cheney,  1889-1893. 

F.  J.  Netherton,  1893-1896. 

T.  E.  Dalton,  1896-1897. 

A.  P.  Sherman,  1897-1899. 

Robt.  L.  Long,  1899-1902. 

N.  G.  Layton,  1902-1906. 

Robt.  L.  Long,  1906-1909. 

Kirk  T.  Moore,  1909-1912. 

C.  O.  Case,  1912-1921. 

Miss  Elsie  Toles,  1921-1923. 

C.  O.  Case,  1923— 

The  latest  available  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  is  for  the  years  1925-6.  In  this  we  find  stat- 
istics which  show  the  phenominal  growth  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem since  territorial  days.  The  University  of  Arizona  has  grown 
to  a magnitude  requiring  an  annual  expenditure  of  $1,120,000.00, 
of  which  $650,000  was  provided  by  a one-mill  tax  levy  for  that 
special  purpose. 

The  Tempe  State  Teachers 1 College  is  provided  for  by  direct 
appropriation,  in  addition  to  the  receipts  from  students.  The 
total  annual  expense  of  this  college  reaches,  practically,  $350,000. 

The  Northern  Arizona  Teachers 7 College,  at  Flagstaff,  is 
maintained  at  a cost  of  about  $250,000  annually. 

The  1926  school  census  showed  a total  of  91,461  school  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  5 and  21  years,  taught  by  more  than 
3,000  teachers.  The  state  levies  a tax  sufficient  to  provide  $25  for 
each  child  included  in  the  average  attendance  of  the  pulic  schools. 
The  total  amount  of  public  school  money  received  in  1925  was 
between  seven  and  eight  million  dollars,  not  including  the  amount 
received  from  the  university  mill  tax. 

In  1926  there  were  graduated  from  the  public  schools  4757 
students,  of  which  1370  were  from  the  high  schools. 

There  are  now  more  than  ten  million  dollars  owed  by  the 
school  districts  on  account  of  bonds  issued.  The  interest  on  these 
bonds  amounts  to  near  $700,000. 
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The  Arizona  University  was  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the 
territorial  legislature  in  1885,  through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  C.  E. 
Stevens,  member  of  the  council,  and  Hon.  Selim  M.  Franklin, 
member  of  the  house,  both  from  Pima  County.  However,  there 
was  much  delay,  and  the  original  university  building  was  not 
completed  until  the  year  1891,  when  a beginning  was  made  in 
establishing  a university,  which  has  since  become  one  of  the  very 
prominent  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

The  State  Teachers ’ College  at  Tempe  was  established  in 
1887,  and  the  Teachers7  College  at  Flagstaff  in  1895.  Both 
have  grown  in  size  and  in  excellent  service. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  people  of  Arizona  have  always 
been  liberal,  and  almost  extravagant  at  times,  in  the  support 
granted  to  the  cause  of  public  education. 
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ARIZONA  HISTORY  FOR  SALE 


In  the  office  of  the  State  Historian,  Capitol  Building, 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  are  for  sale  the  following  books,  published 
by  the  State: 


Farish  History,  Volumes  1 and  2 
Price  $1.00  per  volume 

A limited  number  of  Volumes  5 and  6 of  this  History 
at  $5.00  per  volume 


Mormon  Settlement  of  Arizona 
Price  $2.50 


Legislative  History  of  Arizona— 1864  to  1912 
Price  $2.50 


All  Back  Numbers  of  the  Arizona  Historical  Review 

with  exception  of  Volume  1,  Numbers  1 and  4 
Price  75  cents  each 
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Arizona  Historical  Data 


The  territory  now  included  within  the  limits  of  Arizona  was  acquired 
by  v,rtue  of  treat.es  concluded  with  Mexico  in  1848  and  in  1854.  Previous 
to  that  time  this  country  belonged  to  Mexico  as  a part  of  Sonora. 

The  act  cutting  Arizona  away  from  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  was 

Wilnon  FeLStl.mt  ^ by  President  Abraba“ 

Snrin^r6™01’- J°ihn  G°°dnriD  and  other  territorial  officials  reached  Navajo 
pnngs,  now  in  Apache  County,  on  December  29,  1863,  where,  on  that  date 
governor  issued  a proclamation  inaugurating  the  territorial  government.’ 

The  first  Arizona  territorial  legislature  was  convened  in  Prescott  the 
November  C1ap!‘a61iSep‘?mber  26<  ««■  Territorial  capital  located  in  Tuison, 
i ,1:  “ act  of  the  'egislature.  The  territorial  capital 

1889  ^ •*  ,e9COtt  tbe  6rSt  Monday  in  May.  1877.  On  February  4. 

has  reraainedlince^  ^ Permanent,y  located  at  Ph“™.  where  it 

act  pttdTnmT*  S State  °a  14'  1912>  by  VirtUe  °f  a a-gressiona 

the  first*  Arizona  by  President  LincoIn-  who  were  responsible  for 

first  Anzona  temtonal  government  were:  John  N.  Goodwin,  of  Maine 

WffikmF  T f r‘CCorrn;Ck'  °f  New  York-  Seentuy  of  the  Territory;' 

and  *Jose Dh  P a7’  VT’  ^ JuStice;  WiUiam  T-  H°well,  of  Michigan 
York  at!  * AHyn>  of  C<?nnectlcut>  associate  justices;  Almon  Gage,  of  New 

MHton  rDlrefiiU\BaShf0rd'  °f  WisCOnain’  Surveyor  General; 

Kem  i-  ? ’ 0 New  York-  U-  S-  Marshal;  Charles  D.  Poston,  o 

Kentucky,  Superintendent  Indian  affairs. 

GeoJeh\vrp  e!eCted  in  1911>  included  the  following: 

ST,  W'  P;  Hunt>  Governor;  Sidney  P.  Osborn,  Secretary  of  State;  J.  C. 

ffitendcntn’r,f  p ir  °.r;  D'  F-  J°hnSOn’  State  Usurer;  C.  O.  Case,  Super- 
^.Pubhcinstruction;  W.  P.  Geary,  F.  A.  Jones  and  A.  W.  Cole, 

Si  and  H G°“nussi°ner3>  ^d  Frankhn,  Chief  Justice;  D.  L.  Cunning- 
fiam  and  H.  D.  Ross,  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


DO  YOU  KNOW— 


That  ARIZONA  with  its  113,956  square  miles  ranks  fifth  in  size  of 
states,  nearly  as  large  as  New  England  and  New  York  combined. 

That  COCONINO  County,  Arizona  is  the  second  largest  county  in  the 
United  States. 

That  ARIZONA  contains  the  longest  unbroken  stretch  of  yellow  pine 
timber  in  the  world. 

That  ARIZONA  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  plant  life,  even  in- 
cluding ferns,  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

That  ARIZONA’S  population  has  shown  greatest  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  United  States,  since  1910,  more  than  doubling  since  that 
time. 

That  ARIZONA  is  the  world’s  greatest  copper  producing  section, 
contributing  22%  of  the  world’s  supply  and  46%  of  the  United 
States,  the  1928  yield  being  736,282,000  pounds,  worth  $107,- 
497,000.00. 

That  ARIZONA  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  ASBESTOS,  third 
in  the  production  of  GOLD,  fourth  in  SILVER,  sixth  in  LEAD,  and 
very  high  in  the  production  of  Quicksilver,  Tungsten,  Vanadium, 
and  many  other  metals. 

That  ARIZONA’S  mines  employ  18,000  men  and  their  pay  rolls 
amount  to  $30,000,000.00  annually. 

That  in  the  excellence  of  her  public  schools  and  school  buildings 
ARIZONA  ranks  among  the  very  highest. 

That  ARIZONA’S  1928  live  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  mules  and 
swine  were  valued  at  around  $43,000,000.00. 

That  ARIZONA’S  hay  and  grain  crop  was  worth  approximately 
$17,500,000.00. 

That  ARIZONA’S  cotton  crop  was  worth  $15,745,000.00,  being  the 
only  state  that  can  raise  the  EGYPTIAN  type,  long  staple  cotton. 

That  ARIZONA’S  Indian  population,  32,989,  is  second  largest  in 
United  States. 

That  ARIZONA  ships  more  than  9,000  carloads  lettuce  annually. 

That  ARIZONA  ships  more  than  5,800  carloads  cantaloupes  annually. 

That  ARIZONA  lumber  produced  in  1928  amounted  to  about 
$5,000,000.00. 

That  ARIZONA’S  agricultural  products  for  1928  was  more  than 
$50,000,000.00  from  only  600,000  acres,  and  many  more  acres  will 
soon  be  in  cultivation. 

That  ARIZONA  is  fast  becoming  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its 
PECANS,  DATES,  FIGS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  GRAPE  FRUIT, 
GRAPES  AND  MANY  OTHER  FRUITS. 


That  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River,  ARIZONA 
sesses  one  of  the  seven  great  natural  wonders  of  the  world. 

That  in  the  SAN  XAVIER  MISSION,  near  Tucson,  ARIZONA 
the  finest  example  of  early  Spanish  mission  architecture  ou  ihr* 
North  American  Continent. 

That  ARIZONA  has  within  her  borders  some  three  hundred  mil.-* 
of  sparkling  trout  streams. 

That  within  the  borders  of  ARIZONA  there  are  undoubtedly  100, 000 
old  ruins,  the  largest  and  most  important  being  that  of  th* 
“CASA  GRANDE”  near  Florence.  Many  well  preserved  Cliff  Dwell 
ings  are  tucked  away  in  the  mountains  and  canyons  away  from  the 
haunts  of  man. 

That  the  present  day  great  canal  system  of  the  SALT  RIVER  VAL 
LEY  and  the  Casa  Grande  Valley  as  well,  are  built  on  the  ruins  .>f 
prehistoric  canals  built  by  a vanished  people  whose  population  ex- 
ceeded the  present  population  of  Arizona, 

That  these  same  prehistoric  people  domesticated  the  wild  turkey  and 
possibly  the  deer. 


ARIZONA  leads  in  irrigation  and  contains  the  most  comprehensive 
dam  system  for  irrigation  and  power  purposes  in  the  world.  With 
the  Roosevelt  Dam  and  Roosevelt  Lake, 

Horse  Mesa  Dam  and  Apache  Lake, 

Mormon  Flat  Dam  and  Canyon  Lake, 

Granite  Reef  Diversion  Dam  and  Reservoir, 

Cave  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir,  all  pertaining  to  the  Salt  River 
system,  and  the  Coolidge  Dam  and  San  Carlos  Lake,  on  the  Gila 
River,  ARIZONA  contains  many  gems  of  crystal  water  of  rare 
beauty,  which  constitute  the  largest  acreage  of  artificial  reservoirs  or 
lakes  extant,  and  more  dams  are  to  be  built  in  the  near  future. 

Do  you  know  that  ARIZONA  is  full  of  beautiful  wonders,  Lakes, 
Mountains,  Canyons,  Valleys,  Streams,  Deserts,  Cactus,  Cliff  Dw.d 
lings.  Ruins,  Highways,  Sunsets,  Colorings  as  well  as  being  blessed 
with  the  most  invigorating  and  salubrious  climate  in  the  world. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

To  Our  Subscribers : 

The  second  year  of  the  publication  of  the  ARIZONA  HIS- 
TORICAL REVIEW  will  be  completed  with  this  issue,  January, 
1930. 

Practically  all  subscribers  to  the  Review  begin  with  Ihe  ini- 
tial number — April. 

If  you  desire  to  continue  as  a subscriber,  please  send  check 
for  $3.00  to 

ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 
Room  402  Capitol  Building 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


Effie  R.  Keen 


Major  George  H.  Kelly,  dean  of  Arizona  newspapermen 
and  state  historian,  died  in  Phoenix  on  November  10,  1929.  He 
had  been  a resident  of  this  state  for  more  than  forty  years,  hav- 
ing arrived  in  Tucson  on  the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  1887, 
where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR, 
published  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Hughes,  as  a printer,  at  the 
weekly  wage  of  $21.  His  family  came  in  1888,  and  at  about  that 
time  he  was  taken  out  of  the  STAR’S  mechanical  department 
and  given  a job  which  included  reporting,  soliciting  and  collect- 
ing, and  he  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  did  practically  all  the 
front  office  work.  Kelly  remained  with  the  STAR  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1888,  when  he  was  engaged  by  the  late  John  T.  Fitz- 
gerald to  go  to  Clifton  and  assist  in  the  publication  of  the  CLIF- 
TON CLARION  during  the  campaign  of  that  year.  The  elec- 
tion, which  was  held  in  November,  resulted  in  routing  a demo- 
cratic power  which  had  been  in  complete  control  of  Graham 
County  since  its  organization  in  1881,  featured  by  Geo.  H. 
Stevens  (Little  Steve),  Dan  Ming,  J.  T.  Fitzgerald,  Gilbert 
Webb  and  others. 

On  January  1,  1889,  Kelly  returned  to  Tucson  to  become 
assistant  editor  and  local  reporter  of  the  TUCSON  CITIZEN, 
then  under  the  ownership  and  management  of  Herbert  Brown 
and  H.  B.  Tennev.  He  remained  with  the  CITIZEN  until  he 
purchased  the  VALLEY  BULLETIN,  which  had  succeeded  the 
CLIFTON  CLARION  when  that  paper  was  sold  by  Fitzgerald 
to  some  prominent  republicans  of  Graham  County,  who  moved 
the  paper  from  Clifton  to  Solomonville,  changing  its  name.  The 
money  required  for  the  initial  payment  for  a controlling  num- 
ber of  shares  in  the  BULLETIN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
was  loaned  by  Mrs.  Kelly  to  Geo.  II.  Kelly  and  A.  D.  Webb,  who 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  BULLETIN  as  publisher.  At  that 
time  Graham  County  was  indebted  to  the  BULLETIN,  some- 
thing like  $1,800  on  a contract.  Mrs.  Kelly  was  teacher  in  the 
Tucson  Public  Schools  for  two  years,  and  the  sum  she  loaned 
on  the  BULLETIN  stock  was  $G00,  half  the  purchase  price. 
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!y  magazine,  a state  publication  from  the  office  of  the  Arizona 
State  Historian,  on  April  1,  1928.  This  publication  will,  with 
this  issue,  finish  its  second  successful  year.  It  has  met  with  such 
hearty  support  and  approval  that  it  will  be  continued. 

Early  Life 

Major  Kelly  early  showed  the  characteristics  which  made 
him  so  valuable  a citizen.  He  was  born  in  Butler  County,  Mis- 
souri, on  February  5,  1854,  the  son  of  John  Garland  and  Re- 
becca Cash  Kelly.  The  father  died  shortly  after  the  Civil  War, 
and  young  Kelly,  with  only  a common  school  education,  secured 
his  first  employment  at  the  age  of  13,  to  help  in  the  support  of 
his  mother.  This  work  was  in  a sawmill,  a mile  from  his  home, 
and  consisted  in  taking  slabs  from  the  saw  and  cutting  them  in 
suitable  lengths  for  feeding  into  the  boiler  furnace.  In  July, 
1869,  his  mother  secured  employment  for  him  as  “devil”  in  the 
printing  office  of  the  BLACK  RIVER  NEWS,  the  first  news- 
paper established  in  Butler  County.  The  printing  plant  was  a 
crude  one  which  had  been  bought  in  Northern  Arkansas,  where 
it  had  been  used  in  publishing  a paper  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  an  old  “Cincinnati”  press  and  had  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  before  it  was  brought  to  Missouri.  Young  Kelly’s  first 
job  as  “devil”  was  to  scour  the  accumulated  rust  from  the  bed 
of  this  old  hand-press,  using  a brick  for  the  purpose,  much  as  a 
carpenter  uses  a jack-plane.  It  took  him  more  than  a week  to 
clean  the  press.  Then  he  began  “learning  the  case,”  and  was 
soon  setting  type.  Shortly  afterward  his  mother  secured  the 
contract  for  bringing  the  weekly  mail  to  Poplar  Bluff  from  the 
old  military  road,  ten  miles  away,  over  which  a daily  mail  route 
went  from  St.  Louis  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  He  had  a good 
horse  on  which  he  rode  with  the  mail  sacks  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings, and  his  return  about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoons  was  al- 
ways eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  a goodly  portion  of  the 
town’s  population,  waiting  for  letters  and  papers.  When  this 
mail  service  was  increased  to  a daily  service,  he  dropped  out  and 
continued  as  printer  on  the  BLACK  RIVER  NEWS.  The  paper 
had  few  subscribers,  its  principal  support  coming  from  county 
and  court  advertising.  When  young  Kelly  had  been  working  oil 
the  paper  about  two  years  his  mother  died,  and  within  a short 
time  his  sister  passed  away,  and  he  was  left  without  a home.  Dr. 
Poplin,  then  sole  owner  of  the  BLACK  RIVER  NEWS,  took  the 
boy  into  his  home.  About  1873  Dr.  Poplin  became  so  involved 
financially  that  he  lost  everything  he  had,  including  the  BLACK 
RIVER  NEWS.  Before  the  crash,  however,  he  put  a bill  of  sale 
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to  one-half  interest  in  the  newspaper  on  record  in  favor  of  young 
Kelly,  “for  wages  due.”  A bright  young  lawyer,  named  Andrew 
Gibboney,  had  arrived  in  Poplar  Bluff  about  that  time  to  engage 
in  the  practice  of  law,  and  Kelly  went  to  him  and  proposed  that 
he,  Gibboney,  buy  the  other  half  interest  in  the  NEWS  and  edit 
the  paper  while  Kelly  did  the  mechanical  work.  Gibboney  agreed, 
and  at  a public  sale  he  bought  the  newspaper  half  interest  for 
$250.  At  the  succeeding  election  Gibboney,  elected  county  at- 
torney, made  Kelly  a present  of  his  half-interest-  in  the  news- 
paper, the  name  having  been  changed  to  the  POPLAR  BLUFF 
CITIZEN. 

On  March  4, 1875,  George  H.  Kelly  and  Alice  Valera  Beatty, 
of  Carrollton,  Missouri,  W’ere  married,  and  to  them  a son  and 
daughter  were  born,  both  of  whom  survive. 

Kelly  continued  the  publication  of  the  POPLAR  BLUFF 
CITIZEN  until  about  1883,  when  he  sold  out  and  went  with  his 
family  to  Texas,  where  for  several  years  prior  to  his  coming  to 
Arizona,  he  published  the  ROCKDALE  MESSENGER,  under 
contract  v’ith  Enoch  Breedin,  the  owner  and  a practicing  at- 
torney. 

Death  Ends  Honorable  and  Honored  Career 

In  company  with  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Rawlins,  of  Globe,  Major  Kelly  had  gone  to  Douglas 
and  Tombstone  on  October  23,  expecting  to  attend  the  big  Tomb- 
stone Helldorado  celebration,  of  which  his  grandson,  W H 
Kelly,  editor  of  the  TOMBSTONE  EPITAPH,  was  a moving 
spirit.  The  Major  became  ill  while  on  this  trip,  but  w^as  able 
to  return  to  Phoenix  where  he  entered  a local  hospital  for  rest 
and  observation.  An  attack  of  pneumonia  about  five  years  ago 
left  him  with  an  organic  heart  trouble,  and  during  recent  months 
heart  attacks  had  been  occurring  with  greater  frequency,  each 
one  leaving  him  just  a bit  feebler.  Owing  to  his  advanced  years, 
and  the  severity  of  these  attacks,  his  condition  soon  became 
alarming,  and  while  he  rallied  several  times,  there  was  little  hope 
of  his  ultimate  recovery,  and  he  passed  away  after  a valiant  two 
weeks’  fight  against  the  disease  from  which  he  had  been  a suf- 
ferer for  years.  His  son  and  daughter  were  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  their  father  since  he  was  stricken,  and  they,  with  other 
relatives,  were  at  his  bedside  w hen  the  end  came. 

The  body,  under  honor  guard  by  order  of  Gov.  John  C. 
Phillips,  lay  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  building  from 
10  to  11  o clock  Tuesday  morning,  November  12.  Flags  on  state 
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buildings  flew  at  half-mast  until  after  the  funeral  which  was 
held  in  Douglas,  the  home  of  the  Kellys  for  many  years,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  3 o’clock. 

Honorary  pall-bearers  at  the  services  in  Phoenix  were  Gov. 
John  C.  Phillips,  H.  S.  Van  Gorder,  H.  R.  Tritle,  James  Bark, 
George  Short,  E.  A.  Tovrea,  B.  A.  Packard,  Col.  W.  C.  Breaken- 
ridge,  J.  W.  Spear,  Scott  White,  Judge  A.  G.  McAlister,  Con- 
gressman Lewis  W.  Douglas,  Tom  C.  Foster  and  Con  P.  Cronin. 
Active  pall-bearers  were  M.  C.  Hankins,  secretary  Arizona  High- 
way Commission;  E.  A.  Hughes,  chairman  State  Tax  Commis- 
sion; R.  B.  Sims,  chairman  Arizona  Industrial  Commission,  Mike 
Cassidy,  assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Loren  Vaughn,  chairman 
Corporation  Commission,  M.  J.  Hannon,  speaker  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. Honorary  pall-bearers  at  the  services  in  Douglas 
were  Dr.  F.  T.  Wright,  S.  P.  Applewhite,  J.  W.  Hunt  and 
former  Maj^or  William  Adamson,  all  of  Douglas,  and  M.  J.  Cun- 
ningham of  Bisbee.  Active  pall-bearers  were  Judge  Albert  M. 
Sames,  of  the  Superior  Court;  Mayor  A.  C.  Karger,  James  Logie, 
of  the  DOUGLAS  DAILY  DISPATCH,  and  personal  represent- 
ative of  Governor  Phillips  at  the  funeral;  Charles  A.  Stauffer, 
General  Manager  of  the  ARIZONA  REPUBLICAN,  of  Phoenix ; 
Folsom  Moore,  manager  of  the  BISBEE  DAILY  REVIEW,  and 
William  Hattich,  now  a resident  of  Los  Angeles,  a former  news- 
paper publisher  of  Tombstone  and  pioneer  friend  of  [Major  Kelly. 
The  funeral  service  was  in  charge  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge  of  Masons,  with  whom  Major  Kelly  had 
been  identified  over  a long  period.  The  services  at  the 
chapel  of  Porter  and  Ames  were  brief  but  impressive.  There 
were  two  songs,  “Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,”  and  “Nearer  My 
God  to  Thee,”  by  a mixed  quartet.  At  the  request  of  the  Masonic 
lodge,  Rev.  Herbert  E.  Hays,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
gave  a scripture  reading  and  prayer.  The  body  was  laid  beside 
that  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  September,  1924. 

The  surviving  relatives  are  the  daughter,  Jennie  Valine 
Rawlins  (Mrs.  Charles  L.),  of  Globe;  the  son,  William  Beatty 
Kelly,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Kelly  chain  of  newspapers 
with  headquarters  in  Safford;  five  grandchildren:  George  II. 

Rawlins,  associated  with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  law  at 
Globe;  William  II.  Kelly,  Tombstone,  editor  of  the  TOMB- 
STONE EPITAPH ; Mrs.  Mildred  Kelly  Stevens,  South  Gate, 
California;  Lt.  Samuel  Guernsey  Kelly,  U.  S.  N.,  stationed  at 
San  Diego,  and  Alice  Jane  Kelly,  Phoenix.  Five  great-grand- 
children also  survive. 
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Tributes  From  the  Press 

From  over  the  state  the  press  and  many  private 
paid  glowing  tribute  to  Major  Kelly.  7 P * Cltizens 

The  BISBEE  DAILY  REVIEW 
Major  Kelly  retired,  marked  ‘thirty ’ o^his  last ap° 

State  of  Arizona.  A pioneer  among  the  pioneers  to  Wm  -« 

SeeSreItest  bui{d\^  "f 

=S  rSS 

only  question  that  Major  Kelly  asked  ahmit  7n„  * • \ d tlie 

ssK2atsr.it  x txd^isay^ 

$?-  ”r  ‘=s 

offfee  h^ver held  ««  «T  f”ght  ,publio  office-  and  the  only 
he  was  appointed  by  former  Governor "ftV P ^u^TdS 

ant.  In  politics  he  was  <mt;n  f d honoraWe  combat- 

Governor  Pbblip,  «Li" 
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for  which  his  experience  as  a pioneer  had  provided  a rare  back- 
ground, and  it  was  regarded  as  fitting  by  his  friends  through- 
out the  state  that  his  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  Arizona  should  be  thus  made  an  asset  to  the  state  by  his 
retention  in  the  historian’s  office. 

“In  the  passing  of  Major  Kelly,  one  of  the  delightful  person- 
ages of  the  state  has  gone,  yet  that  he  had  been  granted  his  full 
measure  of  three  score  and  ten  years  takes  something  of  the  sting 
of  sorrow  because  he  had  made  them  fruitful  years  in  helping 
to  build  a better  and  brighter  community  in  which  to  live.” 

From  the  lips  of  William  “Bill”  Hattich,  pioneer  Arizona 
newspaper  man  and  long-time  friend  of  Major  Kelly’s,  and  who 
came  from  his  home  in  Los  Angeles  upon  receipt  of  newTs  of  the 
Major’s  death,  comes  this:  “The  pen  that  labored  so  influen- 
tially and  continuously  to  the  end  is  no  longer  guided  by  the 
hand  of  our  venerated  and  beloved  pioneer.  He  spent  himself 
bountifully  in  loyal  and  faithful  service,  but  the  citizenry  of 
Arizona  will  ever  cherish  his  memory  and  work  in  profound  re- 
gard and  appreciative  esteem.” 

The  PRESCOTT  COURIER  says,  in  part:  “In  his  long 
newspaper  career,  most  of  which  was  spent  as  a publisher,  Major 
Kelly  never  knowingly  allowed  a publication  under  his  direction 
to  contain  an  untrue  statement,  or  to  stain  the  printed  page  with 
scandal  or  sordid  truth  wherein  the  pangs  of  grief  for  some  un- 
fortunate person  were  carried.  At  Solomonville,  Tucson,  Bis- 
bee  and  Douglas,  where  he  was  in  the  ‘ newspaper  game,’  he  left 
no  enemies,  but  w^as  enriched  by  numerous  friendships  that 
never  waned.” 

The  TUCSON  CITIZEN,  upon  wdiich  Major  Kelly  worked 
just  forty  years  ago,  has  this  to  say:  “In  the  death  of  Major 
Kelly,  Arizona  loses  its  most  distinguished  journalist  and  pub- 
licist. He  was  essentially  a publicist.  Although  he  held,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  office  of  state  historian,  the  attraction  of 
the  office — the  only  one  he  ever  held — for  him  was  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gave  him  to  continue  writing,  and  the  theme  was  one 
which  he  loved — Arizona  and  its  people.  When  he  vacated  the 
editorial  tripod  from  which  he  had  reviewed  the  passing  scene 
and  disposed  of  his  newspaper  interests,  he  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted the  congenial  post  of  historian  of  the  state,  where  he  was 
able  to  authoritativelv  summate  the  historv  of  his  time.  Under 
his  editorship,  the  ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  was  es- 
tablished. To  him  it  w’as  an  evangel  to  perpetuate  the  brave 
story  of  the  early  days  and  to  the  task  he  brought  the  editorial 
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skill  of  a lifetime  of  work  in  the  profession  of  writing.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  Historical  Review  became  an  archive  of  win- 
nowed treasure  famed  beyond  the  borders  of  the  state,  a reliable 
source  to  which  the  story-makers  and  the  saga-singers  of  the 
future  may  confidently  turn. 

‘‘Newspaper  men  are  the  cup-bearers  of  life,  in  the  service 
of  their  fellows,  and  the  sophistication  is  a bitter  brew.  They 
are  brought  into  contact  with  life’s  seamy  side,  and  to  them  are 
revealed  more  than  to  others  its  hypocrisies  and  vanities,  its  false 
faces  and  its  masquerades.  It  is  a revelation  which  is  embitter- 
ing to  those  who  have  not  derived  from  experience  a sweetening, 
saving  philosophy.  That  Major  Kelly  had  that  invisible  armor 
of  faith  in  human  nature  and  love  for  his  fellow  mortals  was 
glowingly  evident  to  all  who  came  into  contact  with  them,  for 
it  was  reflected  in  a visage  which,  whatever  the  vicissitudes,  was 
ever  lighted  by  that  inner  illumination  which  we  call  faith.  He 
walked  among  men  as  a radiant  spirit,  and  his  passing  leaves  an 
after-glow  of  etmrished  memories  for  his  fellows.” 

The  ARIZONA  BLADE-TRIBUNE  at  Florence,  says:  “In 
the  death  of  Major  George  H.  Kelly,  veteran  newspaperman  and 
state  historian,  the  State  of  Arizona  has  lost  one  of  its  best  and 
most  highly  respected  citizens.  A man  of  courage  to  express  his 
convictions  on  questions  of  the  day,  he  wielded  a powerful  in- 
fluence through  his  editorial  sayings  for  better  in  civil  and  po- 
litical life.  ’ ’ 

The  ARIZONA  SILVblR  BELT  says  that  “it  was  for  the 
qualities  of  the  heart,  rather  than  of  the  mind,  that  those  who 
knew  Major  Kelly  best,  loved  him  most.  His  gentleness,  in- 
variable kindliness,  and  unfailing  consideration  for  others,  were 
distinguished  characteristics.  ’ ’ 

From  the  PHOENIX  GAZETTE:  “Journalism  in  Ari- 

zona is  better  for  George  II.  Kelly’s  association  with  it.  His 
newspapers  reflected  the  character  of  their  editor. 

“Major  Kelly  politically  was  a democrat  and  firmly  be- 
lieved in  the  ethics  of  that  party.  But  he  was  too  big  a man  to 
be  unalterably  committed  to  party  lines,  and  it  is  not  recorded 
that  he  ever  criticized  unjustly  a member  of  another  political 
faith. 

“Arizona  has  lost  a builder  and  the  newspaper  profession 
has  lost  an  exemplar.” 

The  WINSLOW  DAILY  MAIL,  of  which  the  Giragi 
Brothers,  former  owners  of  the  TOMBSTONE  EPITAPH,  now 
owned  by  William  II.  Kelly,  the  Major’s  grandson,  are  the  pub- 
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lishers,  has  this  to  say:  “George  Kelly,  Arizona’s  beloved  chroni- 
cler, both  made  and  recorded  the  history  of  this  state.  He  made 
it.,  as  founder,  publisher  and  editor  of  some  of  Arizona’s  sturdi- 
est newspapers,  which  have  helped  shape  the  political  destinies 
of  this  new  commonwealth.  He  recorded  it  as  state  historian  and 
publisher  of  the  ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

“What  Arizona  newspaperman  has  not  been  cheered  when 
old  Major  Kelly  breezed  into  the  office,  always  with  some  good 
story  or  another  for  the  paper ! He  was  a member  of  the  guild — 
and  he  never  tried  to  foist  a ‘bum  story’  upon  a fellow-crafts- 
man ! When  he  cast  his  sharp  eye  over  the  front  page  of  a sheet, 
his  criticism  was  in  the  kindly  spirit  of  Correggio — ‘I,  too,  am  a 
painter!’  ” 

The  COCONINO  SUN  says  that  “in  the  passing  of  Major 
George  H.  Kelly,  state  historian,  Arizona  loses  a sturdy  old 
pioneer  and  a most  lovable  man.  Few  men  were  better  informed 
on  the  earlv  struggles  of  Arizona.  It  was  the  frr*eat  aim  of  his 
life  that  the  state  he  loved  and  the  state  tnat  ioveu  him  should 
have  its  history  recorded  in  order  that  generations  to  follow 
might  know  of  the  handicaps  encountered  by  the  great-hearted, 
stalwart,  early-dav  men  and  "women. 

“The  friendships  he  made  grew  with  each  succeeding  year 
and  held  fast,  until  the  end.” 

The  ARIZONA  REPUBLICAN  says  in  part:  “Though  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  preserved  to  the  last  a youthful  spirit.  One 
of  his  outstanding  characteristics,  one  which  especially  endeared 
him  to  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  was  his 
unremitting  cheerfulness  and  his  heartfelt  geniality. 

“Though  a few  years  ago  he  disposed  of  his  newspaper  in- 
terests and  retired  from  the  profession,  he  was  still  regarded  as 
a fellow-craftsman.  Moreover,  he  created  a journalistic  tradi- 
tion which  has  extended  through  two  generations  of  his  family. 

“Though  a retired  newspaper  man,  he  died  in  harness — as 
state  historian,  a position  for  which  his  training  had  admirably 
fitted  him  and  whose  duties  he  discharged  with  credit  to  himself 
and  with  advantage  to  the  state.” 

An  Appreciation 

In  the  death  of  Major  George  H.  Kelly,  State  Historian, 
Arizona  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  and  best  loved  citizens. 

In  many  respects  Major  Kelly  typified  that  Spirit  of  the 
West  to  which  Arizona  owes  so  much.  Kindly  and  unassuming, 
yet  courageous  and  devoted,  his  life  was  an  example  of  unselfish 
effort  for  public  service  and  the  welfare  of  those  about  him. 
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As  Dean  of  Arizona  newspapermen,  Major  Kelly  had  an  in. 
fluenee  which  was  ever  exerted  for  the  progress  of  the  State  he 

Stfi  h®*Ped  t0  make’  3nd  for  the  happiness  of  its  people.  As 
State  Historian,  he  did  much  to  preserve  all  that  was  fine  in 
Arizona’s  colorful  past. 

The  Arizona  Press  Club  takes  this  means  of  paying  a last 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  leader  and  beloved  comrade  who^e 
memory  will  always  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew 

JACK  LYNCH,  President. 

E.  0.  WHITMAN,  Secretary. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

ConrfdfH  Albert.  M‘  fameS’  0f  the  Cochise  C^nty  Superior 
th!  i™i  n-'i6  eulogy,  a beautiful  and  eloquent  tribute,  at 
the  funeral  of  his  long-time  friend.  Judge  Sames  said : 

“ Wadsworth  has  said: 

'But  when  the  great  and  good  depart 
what  is  it  more  than  this — 

That  man  who  is  from  God  sent  forth 
Doth  yet  again  to  God  return  ? 

Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be 
Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn  ? ’ 

m “ThVudd»  Passil>g  of  a friend  and  neighbor  has  sum- 
word  of  partfi  t0day  t0  b°W  t0  his  meraory  and  for  a 

all  nfTf^aPS  our  dePuarted  friend  was  endeared  to  most,  if  not 
t,°  tuS  becausf’  m the  main>  his  experiences  and  aims  in  life 
were  those  which  most  appeal  to  us  and  which  we  are  wont  to 

no!J‘It  m-v  g°od  fortune  to  meet  this  kindly  gentleman 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  With  his  friendly  commendations  I 

tion  ?°c°urafed  !°  do  some  work  in  spare  hours  on  his  publica- 

that  orew  nnf1  fmgaC1Unty’  at. thQ  time'  1 value  the  friendship 
never°knL  if  f r h3S  COnt?nued  ever  since  that  meeting.  I 
Uni  t or  ignoble  utterance  to  fall  from  his 

fe  aiZ  ai-f  “ h'S  faall,e.  Pen‘  He  struggled  upward  with 
hifghts  purposes  of  life  and  calling  and  attained  the 

nuhlic^ifin  Hi,  KelIy  'VaS  an  exemPiary  and  public-spirited 
L j citizen;  he  was  an  ornament  to  his  profession  and  a 
alued  contributor  to  the  historical  records  and  literature  of  the 
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state.  He  was  a patient,  affectionate  and  devoted  husband  and 
father;  a warm  and  loyal  friend,  a man  of  education  and  refine- 
ment whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond — one  proud  and  active 
in  the  affairs  of  his  city,  county  and  state — one  whose  kindly 
personality  in  all  his  relationships  endeared  him  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

“To  those  who  have  known  him  long  and  well — his  unfail- 
ing pleasantness  of  manner  and  congeniality — his  happiness 
with  life  and  interest  in  affairs,  perhaps  his  words  of  parting 
might  not  be  unlike  those  of  another  of  gentle  like  and  pleasant 
philosophies, 

‘Life,  we’ve  been  long  together 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather 
’Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear 
’Twill  cause  a sigh,  perhaps  a tear 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning 
Choose  thine  own  time,  bay  ^ot  V,  c 
But  in  some  brighter  clime,  bid  me  good  morning.’  ” 

*********** 

Tribute  From  Governor  Phillips 

Governor  John  C.  Phillips  says:  “The  passing  of  Major 

George  H.  Kelly  leaves  not  only  his  friends  but  the  entire  state 
bereft.  Others  may  speak  of  his  ability  as  a newspaperman  and 
writer,  and  I know  this  was  great,  but  I want  to  speak  about  the 
nobility  of  his  soul ; the  dignity  and  grace  of  his  character. 

“His  was  a cheerful  and  lovable  nature;  his  presence  was 
always  welcome.  His  visits  to  my  office  were  bright  spots  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  I thoroughly  enjoyed  his  fine  sense  of 
humor.  He  possessed  one  of  God’s  greatest  gifts — the  gift  of 
making  friends,  which  after  all  means  only  the  power  of  forget- 
ting self  and  appreciating  whatever  is  fine  and  noble  in  others. 

“In  the  face  of  infirmities  which  overtook  him  of  late  years, 
he  was  courageous  and  cheerful.  I believe  he  knew  that  the  end 
was  not  far  off,  but  he  carried  on  with  his  usual  smile,  and  his 
sense  of  humor  never  failed  him. 

“Major  Kelly  was  not  a reformer;  he  accepted  men  as  they 
were  and  found  the  best  in  them  ultimately.  I miss  him,  but  I 
feel  that  the  world  is  a better  place  because  he  sojourned  here 
for  a time.” 

********** 

Intimate  tributes  are  paid  in  the  many  personal  letters 
received  in  this  office.  Former  Governor  Geo.  W.  P.  Hunt, 
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who  is  touring  the  Orient,  writes  from  Honolulu:  “I  learned 
with  great  regret  and  much  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Major 
George  H.  Kelly,  who  passed  away  shortly  after  my  departure 
for  the  Orient.  I have  known  the  Major  for  many  years,  and 
his  passing  is  a distinct  loss  to  our  state. 

“In  late  years  I had  been  very  closely  associated  with  Major 
Kelly,  and  the  friendship  that  existed  as  a result  of  my  intimate 
association  with  him  had  grown  into  an  affectionate  comrade- 
ship for  to  know  him  as  I knew  him  was  to  love,  respect  and 
admire  him. 


‘‘His  unselfish  devotion  to  his  friends,  his  state  and  his  pro- 
fession exemplified  that  great  Christian  principle  ‘Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  ’ He  had  charity  for  all,  and  harbored  ill- 
will  toward  none.  His  friendships  were  deep-seated  and  lasting 
and  he  was  truly  a Christian  by  precept  and  example. ” 


Dean 


Frank  C.  Lockwood,  of  the 

r. 


, — ~ — Lmversity  of  Arizona, 

• ••  T * pf  J-r 

TIT  George  lx.  ^eLy  in  Lougias  during 

the  World  War,  and  from  that  day  until  the  time  of  his  death 
my  admiration  and  love  for  him  grew.  He  was  a bland,  cheer- 
tul,  kindly  and  humane  man.  He  was  an  ornament  to  his  state 
and  a friend  to  every  worthy  individual  or  cause.  He  was 
ideally  fitted  for  the  position  of  state  historian  and  through  his 
occupancy  of  that  office  he  has  left  his  definite  impress  in  the 
records  of  the  state.  The  ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 
which  he  conceived  and  started,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
cidents m the  literary  life  of  our  Commonwealth/ ’ 


John  P.  Clum,  Indian  agent  in  Arizona  during  the  trou- 
blous  early  days,  and  now  a resident  of  Los  Angeles,  writes: 

TXWmnim/  generous  part  of  the  ARIZONA  HIS- 
TORICAL REVIEW  for  January,  1930,  be  devoted  to  tribute  of 
esteem  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  its  founder,  seems  most  be- 
ll tting. 


In  the  death  of  Major  George  H.  Kelly,  Arizona  has  lost 
an  outstanding  citizen,  whose  quiet  but  persistent  influence  has 
been  a potent  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  new  state 


My  personal  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  was  all  too 
bnet— only  about  two  years— but  I am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
memories  of  that  brief  friendship.  Age  and  infirmities  had  al- 
ready  overtaken  him,  but  he  met  these  bravely  and  smiling— 
ankiul  ior  life  and  friends  and  wholesome  memories  He  took 
pains  to  reveal  himself  to  his  friends  for  exactly  what  he  was 
and  his  guileless  life  kept  him  friendly  with  himself.  Ilis  ster- 
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ling  character  combined  those  noble  qualities  of  justicc  and  gen- 
tleness  and  good-will  and  self-sacrifice,  and  his  life  was  replete 
with  deeds  that  enobled  his  own  soul  That  was  the  secret  o 
his  resistless  personality ; that  is  why  he  was  so  well  belo 

“Life’s  evening  twilight  found  him  patient,  kindly  and 
considerate  of  others.  In  those  more  frequent  and  serious  heart 
attacks  during  his  last  year  he  surely  discerned  the  beckoning 
finger  of  the  Grim  Reaper,  but  he  remained  unperturbed— 
equally  well  prepared  for  life  or  for  deatli-and  he  awaited  the 
final  summons  serene  and  unafraid. 

“We  mourn  the  loss  of  a worthy,  sincere  and  helpful 
friend/  ’ 


Hail!  Farewell!  Adieu! 
A Tribute 


TfTVj-r«-  fr^ende  all  silent? 

Why  are  their  eyelids  red? 

Why  are  the  church  bells  tolling? 

And  the  marching  with  silent  tread? 

Why  are  his  friends  all  grieving 
At  the  close  of  his  perfect  day, 

When  he  folded  his  hands  at  three  score  ten 
And  silently  passed  away? 

Pioneer  of  the  eighties ! 

Dean  of  newspapermen ! 

Friend  of  all  the  people, 

Fluent  with  voice  and  pen. 

Honored  as  state  historian  , 

In  our  capitol  his  bier, 

Lying  in  state  ’neath  the  splendor 
Of  our  flag  at  half-mast  here. 

Blessed  are  you,  his  children, 

For  a father  so  kind  and  true, 

And  we  friends  who  loving  are  legion— 

Wish  him  Hail!  Farewell!  Adieu! 

— Dan  R.  Williamson. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 
DAN  R.  WILLIAMSON 


0.  C.  Williams,  under  sheriff  of  Navajo  County,  Arizona, 
m rites  to  correct  a historical  statement  which  has  been  appear- 
ing in  the  Arizona  Historical  Review  under  the  heading  “Ari- 
zona Historical  Data.”  The  error  regards  the  location  of 
Navajo  Springs,  where  Governor  John  N.  Goodwin  issued  the 
proclamation  which  set  in  motion  the  government  of  the  Terri- 
tory  of  Arizona  on  Dec.  29,  1863.  The  statement  published  in 
the  Review  locates  Navajo  Springs  in  Navajo  County.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamsJ letter  says  in  part:  “It  is  my  interest  in  the  correct  his- 
tory of  the  state Jhat  prompts  me  to  offer  a correction  to  ‘Ari- 
zona Historical  Uata,J  contained  in  each  issue  of  the  Review 
which  states  that  Gov.  John  N.  Goodwin  set  up  the  territorial 
government  of  Arizona  at  Navajo  Springs,  ‘now  in  Navaio 
County  The  facts  are  that  Navajo  Springs  are  about  five  miles 
st^on  Navajo,  on  the  main  line  of  the  A.,  T. 
& S F.  Railway,  in  a northeasterly  direction,  and  south  of  the 
Rio  Puerco.  If  you  will  look  at  a good  map  of  Arizona  you  will 
see  that  this  puts  Navajo  Springs  in  about  the  middle  of  Apache 
County.  We  thank  Mr.  Williams  for  calling  our  attention  to 
that  error,  and  we  are  glad  to  make  the  correction. 


PIONEERS  PASS  AWAY 

It  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  record  in  this  number,  the 
passing  of  a large  number  of  our  valued  pioneers;  those  who 
came  when  Arizona  was  in  the  making,  and  all  trails  were  beset 
with  perils  and  hardships. 

One  by  one  our  trailblazers  are  passing  to  the  Great  Be- 
yond ; their  work  well  done— so  well  in  fact  that  those  that  come 
alter  in  safety  and  comfort  little  realize  that  almost  every  acre 
ot  this  fair  state  was  won  by  the  blood  and  tears  of  the  vanishing 


Dr.  Omar  A.  Turney. 

Dr.  0.  A.  Turney,  internationally  known  archaeologist  and 
engineer,  passed  away  at  a local  hospital  on  December  21.  He  had 
leen  in  failing  health  for  some  months,  but  an  attack  of  pneu- 

monja  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  He  was  skty-three 
j ears  oi  age. 
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Dr.  Turney,  a native  of  Ohio,  had  been  a resident  of  Phoe- 
nix for  more  than  forty  years,  coming  here  in  1888  as  assistant 
engineer  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  Arizona  canal  dam,  and  later 
on  the  location  survey  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix 
Railway.  He  also  served  successively  in  the  United  States  geo- 
logical survey  and  in  the  United  States  reclamation  service. 


Dr.  Turney  was  a graduate  of  Grove  City  College,  Grove 
City,  Pa.,  and  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California.  Degrees  conferred  upon  Dr.  Turney  were  mas- 
ter of  arts,  master  of  science,  civil  engineer  and  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy. He  was  a member  of  numerous  prominent  engineering  and 
educational  societies. 

During  his  early  days  in  Arizona,  as  an  employe  of  the  gov- 
ernment, he  became  a champion  of  irrigation,  and  was  one  of 
the  principal  sponsors  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam,  and  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  name  given  the  dam.  To  Dr.  Turney  also  goes 
the  credit  of  naming  Squaw  Peak,  near  Phoenix. 

For  twelve  years  after  leaving  the  government  service  Dr. 
Turney  served  the  cities  of  Phoenix,  Mesa,  Tempe  and  Glendale 
as  city  engineer.  For  many  years  he  was  secretary  and  manag- 
ing trustee  of  the  Phoenix  Public  Library.  In  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  projects  with  which  he  was  connected,  he  was  a pains- 
taking and  indefatigable  worker. 

The  ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  feels  keenly  the 
loss  of  Dr.  Turney.  This  magazine  has  been  privileged  to  publish 
during  the  past  year  a series  of  articles  submitted  by  him,  entitled 
“Prehistoric  Irrigation.”  The  first  of  these  articles  appeared 
in  the  April,  1929,  issue,  and  the  present  number  contains  the 
concluding  one.  Dr.  Turney  gathered  the  data  for  these  articles 
over  a period  of  forty-odd  years.  His  map  of  the  ancient  canals, 
a fac-simile  of  which  appeared  in  the  July,  1929,  issue,  and  an 
account  of  their  magnitude  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphic Society  of  London,  and  at  the  request  of  Sir  William 
Ramsay  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  society. 

The  body  of  Dr.  Turney  lay  in  state  in  the  A.  L.  Moore 
Mortuary,  Phoenix,  from  10  a.  m.  to  1 :30  p.  m.  on  December  23. 

Surviving  relatives  are  the  widow,  Mrs.  Viola  Turney,  who 
he  married  in  Phoenix  in  1895 ; two  sons,  Harold  M.  Turney, 
professor  of  engineering  and  dramatics  at  a Los  Angeles  junior 
college,  and  Hubert  W.  Turney,  designer  for  a Los  Angeles  lum- 
ber company;  a brother,  Col.  Hubert  J.  Turney,  prominent 
Cleveland  lawyer : The  latter  was  judge  advocate  general  of  the 
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Second  Army  in  France.  Dr.  Turney  is  also  survived  by  two 
grandsons,  Hubert  Turney,  Third,  and  Donald  Bruce  Turney. 

The  body  of  Dr.  Turney  was  cremated  and  the  remains 
scattered  over  the  city  “Park  of  Four  Waters,”  where  the  heads 
of  four  prehistoric  canals  are  being  preserved.  This  park  is  one 
of  the  many  monuments  to  Dr.  Turney,  as  it  was  through  his 
efforts  that  it  was  established.  The  spot  was  chosen  many  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Turney  as  his  last  resting  place. 


William  Moeur 

William  Moeur,  a resident  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  for 
thirty-six  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Tempe  on  Christmas  day. 
He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  more  than  a year. 

He  was  a native  of  Tennessee,  having  been  born  in  that 
state  on  February  23,  1865.  He  came  to  Texas  when  but  ten 
years  of  age  and  lived  there  for  eighteen  years,  coming  to  Ari- 
zona m ioJo.  juuiiiig  an.  ms  years  residence  in  Maricopa  coun- 
ty he  was  very  actively  interested  in  educational,  civic  and  po- 
litical affairs  and  held  many  public  offices.  He  was  a member 
of  the  first  Phoenix  Union  High  School  board  and  of  the  Tempe 
school,  being  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  latter.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Maricopa  County  board  of  supervisors  from  the 
time  of  statehood  until  1915^  when  he  was  appointed  first  state 
land  commissioner.  He  held  this  office  until  January  1,  1921, 
when  he  retired  from  active  public  service,  except  that  for  sev- 
eral years  subsequent  to  1921  he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace 
in  Tempe.  Failing  health  forced  him  to  give  up  this  office  more 
than  a year  ago. 

Mr.  Moeur  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Mary  Wil- 
son, also  of  a pioneer  Salt  River  Valley  family;  four  sons, 
Charles  K.,  of  Tempe;  W.  A.,  Jr.,  Sidney  B.  and  J.  II.,  all  of 
Phoenix;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Stewart,  Phoenix,  and 
Mrs.  Jule  Henness,  Jr.,  Tempe;  one  brother,  Dr.  B.  B.  Moeur, 
and  one  sister,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Pafford,  both  of  Tempe. 


Judge  Charles  Payne  Hicks 

Another  prominent  pioneer  to  answer  the  call  of  the  Grim 
Reaper  is  Judge  C.  P.  Hicks,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Prescott 
on  Christmas  Eve,  following  a short  illness  of  pneumonia.  He 
bad  lived  continuously  in  Prescott  since  1879,  having  come  to 
that  city  from  Fayette,  Missouri,  where  he  was  born  on  June 
25,  1858. 
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Judge  Hicks  was,  ^^ge^hj  was^abf- 

for  twenty-three  years,  UI?  ^ . senate  during  territorial  days, 

islied.  He  was  a clerk  m tom  Yavapai  County. 

and  in  1918  was  elected  as  ^ate  senat  A.  Hicks;  an 

ado^t^"  ol  San  Francisco,  and  a 

stepson,  John  Rogers,  of  Los  Angeles. 

David  Babbitt 

David  H.  Babbitt,  aged  a % 

“he*,  he  had  lived  for  more 

Mr.  Babbitt  was  born  m CiMiimaH  Ohio,  ««*  was f^oW 

SwCas  the  head  at  the  time  of  hm^th. 

tne  dum  brothers  and  their  conunu- 

He  was  joined  by  his  brotners,  aim  every  line  of  en- 

s of  ,hii  Iim  *" sttrlins 

characters;  noted  for  their  uprightness.  . 

Mr.  Babbitt  was  a member  of  the  Elks  Lodge  and  Knights 

of  Columbus.  . jy  Tplocrctilff 

Besides  the  three  gSS^by thlel  sons’, 

and  E.  J.,  of  Cincinnati  Mr ^Babbitt ^GntruAe  ™*  Elaine. 

5hD^d“  ts  o|’^ag^e 

^sident 

of  the  Babbitt  Motor  Company,  passed  av  y 
July.  ___ 

William  Johnson  LeBaron 
William  Johnson  LeBaron,  pioneer  resident  of 

N ^adber  "w  ? ° He°lmd^been^  an  invalid  for  the  past  ten  years 

^OTOTR^de^f  he^lwa^  maintam^d^a^a^ive^lead^rshi^in^all 

fjv, B9"  a"d  wa°s  one  of  the  three  original  trustees  and  was  one 
of  its  city  councilmen  for  many  years. 
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Mr.  LeBaron  organized  Company  “E,”  of  the  Arizona  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  as  its  captain  took  an  active  part  in  the  strike 
troubles  at  the  Clifton-Morenci  Copper  Mines.  His  skillful  han- 
dling of  either  rifle  or  shotgun  in  the  early  days  marked  him  as 
a sportsman  of  the  first  water. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  served  for 
many  years  as  a member  of  the  Stake  presidency.  Surviving 
relatives  are  the  wife,  Mrs.  Zina  LeBaron ; a.  daughter,  Mrs.  L< 

L.  Gardner,  of  Mesa,  and  two  sons,  D.  A.,  of  Mesa,  and  Edwin 

M.  LeBaron,  of  Los  Angeles. 


James  M.  Polhamus 

Death  claimed  James  M.  Polhamus,  sheriff  of  Yuma  Coun- 
ty, on  November  21,  at  his  home  in  Yuma.  He  was  but  forty- 
el  qrbt,  vears  old. 

Mr.  Polhamus  was  born  in  Yuma  and  was  the  son  of  Isaac 
Polhamus,  steamship  owner  and  famous  Colorado  River  pilot  of 
the  early  days. 

Mr.  Polhamus  first  entered  politics  in  1904  as  territorial 
recorder.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  serving  his  third  term 
as  sheriff.  He  served  eight  years  as  ex-officio  clerk  of  the  board 
of  supervisors.  He  had  also  been  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
Yuma,  and  "was  interested  in  mining  in  luma  County  and 
Southern  California. 

Surviving  Mr.  Polhamus  are  the  widow  and  three  sons, 
James,  Francis  and  Milton,  three  brothers  and  four  sisters. 


Mrs.  Ellen  Greer 

Mrs.  Ellen  Greer,  or  “Grandma  Greer,”  as  she  was  known 
to  the  many  friends  and  neighbors  "whom  she  had  loved  and 
served  for  so  many  years,  passed  away  at  Holbrook,  Arizona,  on 
November  15,  at  the  age  of  92.  She  had  been  a resident  of  Ari- 
zona for  fifty-three  years,  nearly  twenty  of  them  having  been 
spent  in  Holbrook.  She  is  survived  by  three  daughters  and  two 
sons,  one  of  the  latter,  R.  D.  Greer,  being  a leading  business  man 
of  Holbrook. 

Burial  took  place  in  St.  Johns  and  the  services  were  at- 
tended by  many  people  from  all  sections  of  Navajo  and  Apache 
counties. 
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HERMAN  EHRENBERG 
In  Memorium  . 

ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
February  19,  1880 

Herman  Ehrenberg  was  born  in  Saxony,  1820.  He  received 
a.  liberal  education  and  was  placed  by  his  father  in  the  commer- 
cial business,  but  not  being  contented  with  the  routine  duty  ot 
the  counting  room,  he  ran  away  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1835.  He  had  traveled  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  m 
1836,  in  which  place  he  was  engaged  in  making  what  was  then 
called  “locofoco”  matches.  This  business  was  not  gratifying  to 
his  tastes,  so  when  the  Texas  revolution  commenced,  he  enlisted 
in  the  “New  Orleans  Greys”  and  accompanied  them  to  the  seat 
of  war.  He  was  at  Fanning’s  defeat  on  the  Goliad,  and  was 
one  to  draw  the  black  bean  and  was  marched  out  to  be  shot.  As 
had  freon entlv  related  to  me,  when  the  order  to  fire  was 
given  he  fell  prematurely  on  the  ground,  receiving  no  hurt,  then 
under  cover  of  the  smoke  he  rose  and  ran  for  the  river.  A Mexi- 
can officer  pursued  on  horseback  and  gave  him  a gash  over  the 
forehead  with  a sword,  the  scar  of  which  is  well  remembered  by 
those  who  knew  him.  Nevertheless,  he  escaped  by  following  the 
river  and  found  some  food  at  an  abandoned  ranch,  where  he  was 
later  captured  by  the  Mexican  troops.  On  account  of  his  youth 
and  his  wounds,  General  Urras  turned  him  loose  and  he  followed 
the  retreating  Texans  to  San  Jacinto  where  the  last  battle  was 
fought. 

After  the  recognition  of  Texan  Independence  he  returned 
to  Germany  to  perfect  his  education  as  a civil  engineer ; while 
there  he  wrote  a book  in  German  describing  lexas  in  such  en- 
thusiastic terms  that  it  contributed  not  a little  to  the  German 
colonization  of  that  state.  About  1844  Mr.  Ehrenberg  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  at  St.  Louis  joined  a company  of  emi- 
grants for  Oregon,  and  after  crossing  the  continent  to  Astoria, 
he  worked  at  his  profession  as  a civil  engineer  in  surveying  lands 
and  towns.  In  1846  Mr.  Ehrenberg  went  from  Oregon  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  there  he  visited  Marquesasi,  Fijis, 
Samoans  and  finally  brought  up  at  Tahiti,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favor  by  the  then  youthful  queen,  Pomare. 
Not  being  satisfied  even  in  this  earthly  paradise,  he  crossed  the 
sea  to  Valparaiso,  where  he  joined  the  forces  called  Stevenson’s 
Regiment,  destined  for  the  occupation  of  California.  He  was 
for° a while  with  Captain,  afterwards  General  Burton  at  La  Paz, 
in  the  peninsula.  When  the  American  troops  abandoned  Lower 
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California,  he  accompanied  them  to  upper  California  and  wit- 
nessed the  transformation  of  a change  of  government.  From 
1849  to  1853  Mr.  Ehrenberg  was  engaged  in  mining  and  survey- 
ing in  California,  mostly  in  the  northern  part,  and  laid  off  a 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the*  Klamath  River ; coming  down  the  coast 
he  discovered  the  gold-bearing  metallic  sands  since  known  as 
Gold  Bluff.  In  January,  1854,  Mr.  Ehrenberg  joined  the  writer 
for  a reconnaissance  of  the  then  recently  acquired  territory 
which  is  now  called  Arizona.  With  a party  of  five  men  he  ex- 
amined the  country  of  Sonora  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
California  to  the  Gila  River,  stopping  at  the  towns  of  Fuerte, 
Alamos,  Guaymas,  Hermosilla,  Ures,  San  Miguel  and  Altar, 
passing  through  the  Papaueria  where  the  Fourth  of  July,  1854, 
was  celebrated  by  the  Americans  on  their  own  soil  at  the  Sans- 
Saida  by  copious  libations  of  mescal  accompanied  by  a feast  of 
petayahs  and  milk,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Papago  chief, 
whose  name  was  Tomas.  The  pa^+v  re^+e^  awhile  at  Yuma  in 
the  balmy  month  of  August,  and  recreated  themselves  by  survey- 
ing that  classical  village;  hence  to  the  cool  breezes  of  San  Diego 
and  from  there  by  steamer  back  to  San  Francisco. 

The  writer  took  the  specimens  of  minerals,  maps  and  in- 
formation which  had  been  gathered  up,  and  spent  the  year  1855 
in  Wilmington,  New'  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  other 
cities,  forming  the  Sonora  Exploring  Company,  intending  to 
open  these  treasures  to  the  world  when  Nevada  and  Colorado 
were  still  dreary  wastes  and  it  was  not  knovrn  that  the  silver 
belt  extended  north  of  the  Gila  River.  Mr.  Ehrenberg  spent 
the  intervening  time  in  Arizona,  and  welcomed  the  company  to 
Tucson  in  August,  1856,  after  a weary  and  dangerous  journey 
from  San  Antonio  to  Tucson  over  a thousand  miles  in  an  Indian 
country.  Several  Germans  of  education  and  intelligence  be- 
longed to  this  company  and  the  w’inter  wras  passed  at  Tubac 
when  not  in  the  field  of  exploration.  Mr.  Ehrenberg,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  was  assigned  to  duty  and  passed  the  year  1857  in 
examining  Sonora  mines.  In  1858  he  was  in  New  York  with 
the  vTiter  laying  this  information  before  capitalists,  and  even 
statesmen  listened  to  the  silver  story  of  Sonora. 

Among  other  state  secrets  it  may  now  be  told  that  President 
Buchanan  and  his  cabinet,  at  the  instigation  of  powerful  capital- 
ists in  Newr  York  and  New’  England,  had  agreed  to  occupy  North- 
ern Sonora  by  the  regular  army,  and  submit  the  matter  to  Con- 
gress afterwards.  Ben  McCollough  was  sent  out  as  agent  to 
select  the  military  line,  and  Robert  Rose  was  sent  as  consul  to 
Guaymas  with  an  American  Flag  prepared  expressly  to  hoist 
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over  that  interesting  seaport,  upon  receiving  the  Proper  orders^ 

any  AfteShe  devastation  of  Southern  Arizona,  Ehrenberg  en- 
cased insome  trivial  mining  speculations  in  the  northern  part  of 
fhe  territory,  and  in  passing  to  and  fro  to  California  was  killed 
at  Dos  Palms,  a station  on  the  Mojave  Desert,  in  the  autumn  of 
1866  The  writer  slept  on  a bunk  under  a ramada  in  front  of 
the  station  the  night  before,  but  having  just  been  defeated  for 
Confess  and  going  out  of  the  country,  was  not  supposed  to  have 
enough  money  to  be  worth  killing.  Ehrenberg  slept  on  the  same 
’ r’-  the  ni"ht  afterwards  and  was  known  to  have  about  $3,- 
500  in  gold  °with  which  he  was  going  to  buy  a mine,  t here  is 
no  doubt  in’ the  writer’s  mind  but  that  he  was  killed  by  the  sta- 
tion keeper.  Thus  miserably  perished  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent men  of  the  earlv  occupation  of  Arizona^  He  not  only  had 
l wonderful  store  of  knowledge  gathered  from  his  extensive 
travels  but  was  a ripe  scholar  in  German  metaphysics^-a  phi- 
losopher in  fact;  gifted  with  many  amiable  virtues;  a man  whose 
contact  with  the  rude  world  had  not  destroyed  his  almost  femin- 
ine nature.  He  would  have  been  honored  m his  own  country 
but  he  rests  in  the  eternal  silence  of  the  desert,  and  without  a 
tombstone.  A little  town  on  the  Colorado  River  perpetuates  Ins 

name.  . , . , 

The  memory  of  many  years  faithful  companionship  and 
thousand  and  one  nights’  pleasant  conversation  will  excuse  this 

extended  memorium.  Signed — C.  D.  Poston. 

There  is  a small  book  by  Ehrenberg,  of  293  pages  entirely  in  Gorman, 
written  in  Leipzig.  1844,  in  the  Dr.  Munk  collection  of  the  Southwest  Mu 
seum  “Rare  tmd  never  translated  into  English.”  A frontispiece  says  that 
Ehrenberg  the  greatest  surveyor,  map  maker  and  «plorer  of  the 

southwest  In  this  same  library  there  is  also  Treaty 

Ehrenberg  in  1835,  covering  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Gadsden  Treaty 
and  showing  the  proposed  southern,  or  Texas  Railroad  Route.) 
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TOMBSTONE’S  SEMI-CENTENNIAL 
JOHN  P.  CLUM 

It  was  a good  show,  and  well  patronized.  Date,  October  24- 
27,  1929.  The  citizens  of  Tombstone  extended  a royal  welcome 
to  their  visitors  and  were  unstinted  in  their  hospitality  and  cour- 
teous consideration  for  all.  The  comparatively  small  band  of 
patriots  residing  in  the  old  mining  camp  undertook  a stupend- 
ous task,  and  how  well  they  succeeded  is  best  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  throngs  that  gathered  within  the  Helldorado  area 
from  day  to  day,  went  away  gratified  with  their  reception  and 
with  the  entertainments  that  had  been  provided  for  them — as 
well  as  the  moderate  prices  that  prevailed. 

Several  blocks,  covering  the  old  business  section  of  the  city, 

t*  ei'c  i>ot  cic>  Uu.0  W iiCA'clu  to  a O-Ci-iAot  «.j1o  SooAco 

happenings  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  section  was  completely  in- 
closed and  was  popularly  referred  to  as  the  “Helldorado  Area”. 
Two  graceful  and  artistically  decorated  arches  were  erected  on 
Allen  Street,  and  these  served,  respectively,  as  the  East  and 
West  entrances  to  the  big  showr. 

The  Helldorado  band  consisted  of  twenty  thoroughbred 
Yuma  Indians  attired  in  red  shirts  and  gaudy,  feathered  war- 
bonnets.  The  leader  sometimes  used  a sixshooter  as  a baton,  but 
the  players  broadcast  smiles  with  their  music  and  wrere  persist- 
ently on  the  job.  And  they  knew  their  music. 

The  “Big  Parade”  represented  much  thought  and  labor 
and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  throngs  of  spectators.  In 
the  column  each  day  were  delapidated  “covered  wagons”  and 
ancient  buggies  and  rattling  buckboards  and  husky  cowboys 
and  trail-wearv  prospectors  and  attractive  women  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  their  grandmothers  and  many  children  garbed  as  chil- 
dren were  wont  to  be  fifty  years  ago,  and,  also,  there  w^as  the 
menace  of  scores  of  bearded  men  with  rough  shirts  and  broad 
hats  and  big  bandanas  and  high-heeled  boots  and  deadly  six- 
shooters.  The  “Big  Parade”  pleased  the  crowds  immensely  and 
wras  the  dominating  feature  of  the  Helldorado  “doin’s.” 

The  daily  daring  holdup  of  the  old  “Modoc”  stage,  follows! 
by  the  dashing  charge  of  the  sheriff’s  posse  upon  the  surprised 
robbers  and  the  resulting  rip-roaring  gun-battle,  was  the  most 
realistic  and  spectacular  event  on  the  Helldorado  “bill  of  fare,” 
and  tickled  the  crowds  pink. 
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Another  daily  Helldorado  stunt  was  the  killing  of  an  unfor- 
tunate prospector  by  a drunken  desperado,  and  the  prompt 
lynching  of  the  killer  by  the  infuriated  mob. 

The  famous  old  Bird  Cage  Theater  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
“best  sellers”  within  the  Helldorado  area.  In  fact,  at  the  first 
show  the  full  capacity  of  the  house  was  sold  out  within  ten  min- 
utes The  gambling  resorts  were  well  represented— and  well 
patronized.  The  free  open-air  entertainments  included  rope 
twirlers,  fancv  shooting,  dancing  and  a variety  of  high-class  ex- 
hibitions by  athletes  and  acrobats,  besides  boxing  and  wrestling 
and  fortune  tellers  and  mysterious  side  shows.  In  tact,  the  MelL- 
dorado  program  offered  a variety  of  good  entertainments  that 
were  rendered  promptly  on  schedule,  with  only  brief  inter- 
missions. 

The  one  deplorable  number  on  the  Helldorado  program  was 

mock  street  battle — nretendine:  to  re-enact  the  unfortunate 
and  fatal  clash  which  occurred  between  the  city  police  and  the 
rustlers  on  October  26,  1881.  This  grim  act  could  well  have  been 
omitted. 

Personally  I have  always  deprecated  the  sort  of  publicity 
that  emphasizes  and  exaggerates  the  worst  features  of  the  social 
and  political  life  of  any  community  at  any  period.  Lawlessness 
and  crime  have  existed  since  the  days  of  Cain.  It  is  deplorable 
that  there  are  as  many  criminals  and  as  much  crime  existing  to- 
day as  existed  fifty  years  ago.  Criminals  and  crime  existed  in 
Tombstone  during  those  so-called  “hectic  days”  when  it  was  a 
booming  mining  camp.  But  dissipation  and  disorder  and  law- 
lessness and  murder  were  not  the  chief  occupations  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Tombstone  when  I was  a resident  there  in  the  early  80  s, 

although  that  impression  was  emphatically  conveyed  by  the 

high  spots  in  the  Helldorado  publicity  and  the  Helldorado  pro- 
gram. This  is  not  fair  simply  because  it  is  not  true. 

The  Helldorado  celebration— barring  the  one  grim  act — was 
a success  as  an  entertainment.  It  was  a bully  show.  It  amused 
the  throngs  of  spectators.  But  it  utterly  failed  to  represent  the 
actual  conditions  of  life  as  they  existed  in  Tombstone  when  that 
city  was  the  center  of  a rich  and  prosperous  mining  district 
fifty  years  ago, — utterly  failed  by  the  widest  margins. 

On  “Pioneer  Day”  a goodly  company  of  the  friends  of  the 
late  Ed  Schieffelin  assembled  at  the  monument  that  has  been 
erected  at  the  grave  of  that  famous  prospector,  and  joined  in  an 
impressive  ceremony  to  the  memory  ot  the  disco\  erer  of  Tomb- 
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stone.  Judge  Sanies  presided  and  delivered  a brief  eulogy. 
Colonel  Breakenridge  followed  with  an  appropriate  address  ex- 
tolling the  achievement  of  the  deceased,  after  which  a wreath, 
provided  by  a sister  of  Ed  Schieffelin  and  who  was  present  at 
the  ceremony,  was  placed  upon  the  grave.  This  was  the  one 
serious  and  impressive  feature  of  the  Helldorado  program. 

Not  a single  case  of  disorder  fell  under  my  observation. 
The  throngs  of  visitors  were  universally  good-natured.  All 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  courteous  hospitality  of  their  hosts,  and 
everyone  displayed  a happy  disposition  to  contribute  to  the 
mutual  enjoyment  of  the  spectacular  Helldorado  carnival. 
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OUR  NEW  HISTORIAN 

EFFIE  R.  KEEN 

Judge  Dan  R.  Williamson,  appointed  November  20  to  suc- 
ceed Major  George  H.  Kelly  as  Arizona  State  Historian,  has  been 
a resident  of  Arizona  for'  forty-five  years,  having  come  to  the 
state  as  Southern  Pacific  agent  at  Bowie  Station  in  1885. 

Judge  Williamson  was  born  at  Fairfield,  California,  on 
March  4,  1863,  and  is  one  of  nine  children,  all  living,  born  to 
Angus  and  Katherine  Williamson.  He  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  when  but  thirteen  years  of  age  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  Fairfield.  He 
served  successively  as  assistant  agent,  telegrapher  and  agent. 
During  the  year  1883,  5000  Chinese  were  moved  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  from  Arizona,  following  completion  of  work  on  their 
lines  in  this  state,  to  Redding,  where  Judge  Williamson  had  been 
agent  since  1881.  These  men  were  to  be  u«^d  on  construction 
work  for  the  Southern  Pacific,  from  Redding  to  Portland.  When 
the  forty  miles  of  track  between  Redding  and  Delta  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  station  at  the  latter  place  opened,  Judge  William- 
son was  sent  there  as  agent,  therefore  having  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  person  appointed  as  agent  for  the  railroad  com- 
pany north  of  Redding,  on  the  Oregon  Division.  This  was  in 
1884.  He  was  transferred  from  there  to  Bowie.  He  worked  con- 
tinuously for  the  railroad  company  until  1888,  leaving  the  com- 
pany in  that  year  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  military  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  on  the  San  Carlos  Reserv- 
ation, remaining  there  until  the  abandonment  of  the  post  in  No- 
vember, 1894.  He  went  to  Globe  from  San  Carlos  where  he  gave 
his  attention  to  mining,  in  partnership  with  A1  Sieber,  famous 
Indian  scout,  and  the  Anderson  Brothers,  discoverers  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Mine.  He  was  associated  with  these  men  until  their 
deaths. 

Judge  Williamson  was  elected  sheriff  of  Gila  County  in 
1896,  serving  until  1899,  during  which  time  he  was  also  Deputy 
United  States  Marshal  under  Marshal  William  Griffith  for  the 
counties  of  Pinal,  Gila  and  Graham.  After  leaving  the  office  of 
sheriff,  he  again  took  up  railroading  as  agent  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Wells  Fargo  Express  companies  at  Globe,  continu- 
ing as  such  until  1906,  when  he  was  elected  county  treasurer  of 
Gila  County.  This  office  he  held  until  statehood  in  1912.  From 
that  time  until  1925  his  entire  time  was  devoted  to  mining.  In 
that  year  he  was  elected  as  justice  of  the  peace  at  Globe,  serving 
two  terms,  being  re-elected  in  1927. 
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In  1905  Judge  Williamson  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine 
Hamm,  of  Globe,  a sister  of  Mrs.  George  J.  Stoneman,  of  Los 
Angeles,  widow  of  Judge  Stoneman,  former  Globe  pioneer.  The 
Williamsons  have  three  children,  Katheryn  and  Josephine, 
teachers  in  the  Globe  schools,  and  Dan.  Jr.,  a student  in  the 
Globe  High  School. 

Judge  Williamson's  long  residence  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
his  wide  knowledge  of  its  history,  gained  through  a deep,  per- 
sonal interest  and  contact,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  years 
he  has  spent  here  have  been  in  public  life,  eminently  fits  him  for 
the  position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 


JUDGE  DAN  R.  WILL  I AM  SOX 
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DR.  OMAR  A.  TURNEY 
Copyrighted  1929 

IY 

Pictured  rocks  in  every  locality  are  usually  attributed  to 
whatever  group  of  ancient  peoples  had  formerly  inhabited  the 
place,  and  so  in  this  vicinity  it  has  been  customary  to  connect 
them  with  the  Canal  Builders,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  their 
every  appearance  they  look  more  recent  and  from  the  farther 
fact  that  they  are  not  found  within  the  subsurface  remains  of 
the  homes  of  the  earlier  peoples.  In  only  two  instances  have  we 
found  a picture  rock  inside  a ruin,  and  these  were  surface 
boulders  which  had  been  exposed  from  the  time  the  walls  had 
fallen.  Within  the  homes  of  the  Canal  Builders  are  found  rocks 
..Yell  would  seem  to  have  invited  the  pictographer ’s  art  had 
there  been  a willing  artist  present.  Concerning  the  sex  of  the 
artists,  we  assume  that  the  rocks  were  inscribed  by  men,  and 
would  anticipate  that  the  inscriptions  would  indicate  men  as 
inscribers,  and  we  find  the  assumption  justified. 

We  believe  that  pottery  was  decorated  by  women  and  we 
look  for  designs  which  would  support  the  expectation,  and  again 
we  make  the  anticipated  discovery.  How  much  our  judgment 
has  been  warped  by  preconceived  conclusions,  we  are  unable  to 
say,  but  naturally  feel  that  it  has  not  been  influenced  in  any  de- 
gree whatsoever.  Whether  the  pictures  were  made  by  the  Canal 
Builders  or  by  a later  Columbian  people  may  perhaps  be  de- 
termined by  an  examination  of  the  pictures  themselves,  and  since 
we  believe  that  the  decorated  pottery  is  some  thousand  years  the 
older,  it  may  be  first  considered.  Reference  will  be  made  only 
to  the  decorated  shards  of  the  Lower  Salt. 

The  noticeable  figures  have  been  preserved  and  counted 
with  the  following  results.  In  eight  cases,  pictures  of  birds  have 
been  found  on  the  pottery,  but  in  delineation  they  are  dissimilar 
from  the  pictures  of  the  birds  on  the  rocks.  On  the  pottery, 
eight  instances  of  animal  figures  have  been  seen,  but  in  only  one 
of  these  was  it  possible  to  determine  what  kind  of  an  animal  was 
intended,  in  that  case  it  being  a turtle.  It  may  have  been  due 
to  his  sacred  character  that  the  frog,  so  commonly  carved  in 
shell  by  the  Canal  Builders,  was  never  used  as  a decoration  on 
pottery.  In  the  rock  pictures  the  kind  of  animal  is  usually  evi- 
dent, such  as  the  horned  sheep,  the  deer,  and  other  animals 
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birltp  hf0<>d  ValUe  t0  the  hunter‘  Neither  the  fro-  nor  the 

'rt°,Tdt ^ r„“  is  ;r : 

^f'h,atf,hed4  ba°  over  his  back  and  holding  a Ion-  stick  with  1 

prSr^eSg  Si  E^HlI 

?SpaSH£S^| 

£T.  SSiffJVfiF  — - - * «- 

a fact  which  shows  the  extreme  rarity  of  faralkl  desSi  ' 

in  i,^0Trnt  Q af* yet  been  made  of  the  elements  of  art  desi-n 
there  are ^feJM>1 ^hen  made  h wiU  be  found  that 
seems  to  reduce  the  number  eXPer.ie“ce  with  them 

quently  used  a*6  ^aTSier  isZeTIZTof  SZlrtt 

served^  year^ “ t£ 

•ZXftXZLf  “ h»"  ** »«”  •>»  — 

the  niTeXuTdhean  r'y,  **,  0f  crofin^  ^es  a swastika,  but 
crossiZ  at  hl  rn  ehl1'  ,°'!  y t0  a f,"ure  of  tw(>  straight  lines, 
angle  at  ’ fnd  forramf  fo«r  « bent  to  a right 

e at  the  ends.  In  every  swastika  which  we  have  seen  that 
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n the  rocks  all  the  way  up  and  down  the  Andes,  and  that  in 
i* very  case  it  is  the  left  hand  cross.  In  present  day  commercial 
Indian  art  the  cross  is  bent  either  way. 

In  four  instances  on  rocks,  we  have  seen  a simple  cross  wdth 
•straight  unbent  arms  of  equal  length  with  an  unbroken  enclos- 
in'* line  surrounding  it  and  indented  at  the  four  angles;  a very 
simple  figure  which  a child  might  develop : this  is  not  a swastika. 
This  figure  occasionally  occurs  on  the  pottery  shards  strewn 
about  the  ruins,  where  the  rock  cutters  must  have  observed  it 
many  times. 

The  simple  coil  has  been  seen  nine  times  on  stone,  of  which 
ei'dit  run  from  the  center  outward  in  a direction  opposite  to 
the  hands  of  a watch;  usually  this  coil  figure  terminates  at  the 
outer  end  in  a wavy  line  with  a snake  head,  sometimes  diamond 
shaped  like  the  rattlesnake.  Emphatically  we  say  that  we  have 
never  seen  the  simple  coil  on  pottery,  although  the  commonest 
not-terv  design  is  the  double  opposed  coil,  either  curvilinear  or 
rectilinear,  so  common  luat  it  secm&  to  nave  ocCo. 
of  the  decorated  ollas.  But  in  the  pottery,  neither  of  its  two 
interlocking  elements  terminate  in  sinuosities  nor  with  snake 
heads.  This  rectilinear  involute  has  been  found  twice  on  stone, 
once  at  Arlington  and  once  on  the  Agua  Fria. 

In  the  four  cases  above,  a design  on  pottery  has  been  found 
on  stone,  out  of  815  rock  pictures  examined  around  Phoenix. 
Combining  these  results  we  have  a total  of  22  instances  of  sinu- 
larity  in  12,815  cases  examined.  The  very  rareness  we  believe 
proves  that  they  were  not  made  at  the  same  time,  nor  by  the 
same  people.  Iso  counts  have  been  made  of  the  elements  of  de- 
sign in  the  rock  pictures,  although  some  student  artist  will  find 
them  instructive. 

Concerning  interpretation  of  the  rock  pictures,  or  picto- 
graphs,  or  petroglyphs  or  hieroglyphics,  whichever  term  the 
idea  behind  them  justifies,  the  interpretations  are  as  numerous 
as  the  interpreters;  any  Pima  buck  Indian  can  read  them,  but  no 
two  will  give  the  same  translation.  In  every  locality  they  have 
been  studied,  that  which  one  archaeologist  calls  a water  sign, 
another  calls  a vovage  record,  while  another  calls  it  a life  fer- 
tility emblem.  We  have  seen  the  accepted  trail  sign  hammered 
into  cliffs  too  sheer  and  abrupt  for  an  ivy  to  climb,  and  we  have 
seen  it  on  the  open  desert  where  the  beholder  could  go  any  di- 
rection except  straight  down.  We  have  seen  the  sign  of  the  hid- 
den spring  of  water  on  top  of  a mountain  of  volcanic  rock,  and 
we  have  seen  it  on  the  banks  of  a river. 
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From  time  to  time  we  have  believed  all  the  varying  inter- 
pretations  which  scientists  have  published,  but  now  we  call  all 
rTT  pictur,es 'n  Central  Arizona  pure  art;  aimless  art.  with 
,'y  ,rt‘?ord  of  events.  We  have  abandoned  symbolism,  fet- 
ishes and  clan  emblems;  we  have  discarded  human  names  effi 
gies  and  danger  signs;  we  have  repudiated  food  indicators’  trail 
guides  and  the  other  explanations  of  the  Sunday  newspapers 
We  fecognize  pictures,  sometimes  of  a bird  with  a serpent  in  its 

rf’  f tw0  snakes  fighting,  or  of  the  sahuaro  cactus,  and 
we  say  that  any  primitive  artist  would  be  inclined  to  make  a 

Whetherta  16  C°mm°n  of  a bird’  an  animal>  or  of  a man 

^na^atedhhv^etri1lng  0n/°ck  °r  P/intin"  on  Pottery,  even  though 
separated  by  a thousand  years  of  time. 

gradual  T°Tf  years>  the  rock  pictures  would 

? ha  e pas?ed  fro>n  the  stage  of  ideographs  into  that 

onePof  the  n,reC°rdS’  and  “ ^he  transition  would  have  become 
5U  O-  -Tv  Tch  evolved  under  similar  circum- 

^ed  ideo^raphie  and  arbitral ^ 
into  the  syllabary  system  of  the  cuneiform  writing,  or  into  the 

SaUbetSlmThe  l0%°f  TT  Pict"res  which  Suited  in  an 
came  te  n,^h!t-en<  “dependent  evolutionary  development 
came  to  the  Indian  with  the  discovery  of  America  • that  it  would 

shoT  h"  r entiT  different  culture  from  that  in  eIopI  wJ 
shown  by  the  civilization  of  the  Mayas. 

Several  factors  indicate  the  Canal  Builders  were  a people 
Sld  Tl' thelr  neighbors  on  all  sides.  They  were  builders 
the  nnehlolfH  3ndfm  n,°  case  did  the-v  build  homes  resembling 
Shaned  nor  did  ifaSt  T ™Hh’  n0ne  °f  their  buildings  are  d' 

WhTthe  nneh  O l 'eddkave  ,Uprr  stories  set  back  “ terraces, 
of  an  ™,,v  b buljdings,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  devoid 
°f  an  encircling  defense  wall,  the  clan-castles  generally  were 
protected  by  a partial  or  complete  encircling  wall.  Around  the 

sImbhTetheerhomany  f T1-  °ne-room  h°nses.  in  appearance  re- 
castle  and*  leS  °f  r.etainers  governed  by  over-lords.  The 
Salt T i !,  >ne-r°om  homes  in  every  instance  in  the  Lower 
bait  were  oriented,  and  every  inside  wall  was  also  so  set. 

builtAof  Tp  ClTr  £f  there  'vas  an  ed'Ptical  structure 

no  Lhupp  t 8 -•  h3S  been  cal,ed  a s,m  temple,  but  in 

o instance  has  a kiva,  or  any  inside  room  suggesting  a kiva 

tlmrih°Uand  detail,of  .civie  hfe  suggests  a centralized  au- 

thoritj,  and  such  an  authority  seems  needed  where  canals  .if 

* eat  size  were  required.  The  removal  of  15,000,000  cubic  vards 
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of  earth  and  the  clearing  of  a forest  of  hard  wood  trees  neces- 
■siiated  an  organized  community  with  centralized  authority,  the 
iefense  of  such  a community  from  the  raids  of  mountain  nomads 
reouired  a military  system,  and  the  decay  of  such  a system  may 
well  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  their  downfall:  no  fact  is 
better  proven  in  all  pueblo  history  than  the  havoc  wrought  by 
the  hostile  raider. 


In  the  details  of  life  their  individuality  is  also  shown.  They 
made  the  choicest  stone  axes  in  America,  fashioned  m a distinc- 
tive form,  with  a three-quarter  groove  and  straight  back  and 
with  the  same  peculiarities  they  made  the  stone  adz.  I hey 
fashioned  great,  numbers  of  minute  carvings  m stone  and  shell 
and  bone  figures  of  birds  and  animals,  particularly  those  living 
about  water.  Their  carvings  representative  of  both  the  male 
and  female  sex  worship  are  so  truly  representative  and  unmis- 
takable as  to  prevent  photographs  from  being  introduced  into 
this  report;  objects  which  range  in  size  from  the  sub-normal  to 
those  four  feet  long  and  vseigniug  ocvera.  hundred  pounds.  - e 
so-called  phallic  stones  found  in  the  ancient  pueblos  to  the  east 
and  north,  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  can  be  classed 
as  such  only  by  a wrench  of  the  imagination,  since  they  are  des- 
titute of  realism.  The  care  used  in  the  carving  of  hard  stone 
cups  bearing  phallic  figures  suggests  their  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicines,  or  in  ceremonies  and  rites;  the  form  ot  the 
stone  ring  indicates  their  use  in  petitions  for  the  fertility  ot  the 
fields. 


Ilere  are  found  the  so-called  stone  slates,  here  and  nowhere 
else.  It  may  be  accidental  similarity,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  marking  along  its  frame  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  dress  or 
the  Aztec  god  of  rainfall.  Here  are  found  stone  cups  along  with 
circular  stone  covers  having  a small  hole  in  the  center ; probably 
lamps.  Similar  cups  and  covers  of  buff  painted  pottery  occur. 
Such  cups  and  covers,  found  in  ruins  at  the  pyramids  in  .Egypt, 
have  been  proven  by  chemical  test  to  have  been  used  as  lamps. 
In  the  Lower  Salt  ruins  are  found  baked  clay  beads,  and  clay 
images  of  the  human  face,  and  occasionally  a carving  of  the 
human  head  nearly  life  size ; these  heads  are  fashioned  with  the 
abnormal  occipital  flattening  of  the  artists  themselves. 


Around  the  ruins  are  thousands  of  diorite  knives,  not  found 
among  other  pueblo  peoples.  Here  occurs  a totally  different 
pottery  technique.  In  no  case  has  the  broken  line  encircling  the 
rim,  the  life  line,  been  found  in  Lower  Salt  pottery,  but  only  in 
the* intrusive  Central  Gila.  The  presence  of  this  late  intrusive 
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ware  did  not  influence  the  local  artists  in  their  style,  design  or 
finish,  neither  did  it  suggest  to  them  to  bake  their  wares  to  the 
hardness  of  the  foreign  made. 

In  pointing  out  their  distinctness,  Dr.  Kidder  calls  atten- 
tion  to  the  presence  here  of  bowls  with  flat  bottoms  and  flaring 
sides  and  states  that  this  type  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Southwest;  but  to  him  the  most  conclusive  evidence  is  the  utter 
difference  in  decorative  designs  and  the  entire  absence  of  the 
designs  used  in  other  localities;  especially  the  absence  of  the 
kiva  or  anything  which  resembled  a kiva,  that  most  prominent 
feature  of  pueblo  life.  If  we  suggest  a Mexican  origin,  we  re- 
member the  minute  carvings  of  the  owl  made  in  shell  and  stone, 
a thing  not  found  among  the  pueblos,  but  which  occurs  in  archae- 
ological remains  in  Central  Mexico. 

In  nearly  a score  of  points  their  individuality  is  shown,  and 
m only  two  features  do  they  resemble  their  neighbors;  they  had 
Brachycephalic  heads  and  they  used  a hard  cradle  board  for 
their  infants:  some  have  even  said  these  two  resemblances  are 
but  one ; the  one  producing  the  other.  Work  in  the  ruins  left 
by  the  ancient  people  imbues  within  us  a respect  for  their  ac- 
complishments; Gladwyn  has  well  stated  the  emotion : (1) 

The  mistake  is  often  made  of  looking  upon  all  American 
Indians  as  a race  of  savages,  when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is 
as  much  difference  between  the  various  Indian  nations  as  there 
is  between  the  nations  of  Europe.  We  are  apt  to  forget  how  re- 
cent is  the  growth  of  Western  civilization.  At  the  time  of  Christ. 
Europe,  north  of  Home,  was  in  a more  primitive  stage  of  de- 
velopment than  the  Southwest,  and  could  not  be  compared  fav- 
orably to  the  Pueblo  civilization  where  people  were  living  in 
three  and  four  story  communal  houses.  At  the  time  our  ances- 
tors were  making  the  shell  mounds  which  litter  the  Danish  and 
ocandinavian  coasts,  in  much  the  same  stage  of  culture  as  the 
Indians  of  California,  wdiom  we  now'  regard  as  low  in  the  scale 
oi  native  Americans.  ” 

i + l continents  of  N°rth  and  South  America  were  popu- 
lated by  a steady  infiltration  of  people  through  Alaska,  with 
occasional  waves  of  migration  due  to  unfavorable  conditions  in 
Northeastern  Asia.  This  does  not  imply  that  any  one  nation  was 
the  source  of  supply;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  differ- 
entiation had  already  occurred  in  the  Old  World.  Evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  the  head  form  of  the  early  settlers,  all  of  whom 

1 qpq  The  Red-on-buff  Culture  of  the  Gila  Basin;  The  Medallion; 
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w«'re  Dolichocephalic,  or  Long-headed.  These  people  were  killed 
off  or  thrust  aside  into  peripheral  or  refuge  areas  by  subsequent 
invasions  of  Brachycephalie  or  Broad-headed  people.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  these  Broad-heads  had  little,  if  anything,  in 
common  when  they  entered  America,  a fact  which  is  indicated 
by  the  fundamental  differences  in  language  stocks/ ’ 

A larger  population  tilled  the  fields  of  this  valley  before 
die  commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  than  farm  its  lands  to- 
day. Through  climatic  change  and  channel  erosion  the  Canal 
Builders  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  dominion,  but  the 
greatest  irrigation  achievement  of  ancient  man  in  America  had 
been  wrought  in  this,  the  land  of  Forgotten  America.  These 
were  the  Original  Engineers,  the  true  Pioneers;  the  feats  per- 
formed with  the  Stone  Axe  and  the  Stone  Hoe  demanded  as 
lofty  purpose  and  high  courage  as  those  created  with  later  day 
devices. 

Canals  and  clan -castles  were  built,  used,  abandoned,  forgot- 
ten, when  London  and  Paris  were  yet  clusters  of  wild  huts. 
Theirs  was  a prowess  which  rose  to  zenith  and  sank  to  nadir : 
with  a piece  of  stone  held  in  the  fingers  they  had  created  an 
empire.  As  they  left  they  forsook  homes  which  had  been  theirs 
for  more  years  than  white  man  has  been  in  the  New  World;  all 
abandoned  to  uncomprehending  and  unsympathetic  archaeolo- 
gists, vandals  of  tombs  and  pilferers  of  shrines. 

Their  middens  have  been  leveled,  their  shards  have  been 
read,  their  era  told.  Treasure  their  artifacts,  you  who  live  in 
Phoenix,  the  city  from  them  so  well  named.  Are  they  yours 
alone : are  they  not  rather  the  heritage  of  one  race  to  another  ? 

And  now  let  us  attempt  in  a rational  way  to  reconstruct 
the  story  of  house  building  here  in  the  Salado,  but  in  so  doing 
we  must  unload  the  romantic  conclusions  of  the  earlier  observers, 
even  though  they  had  opportunities  which  we  never  had  and 
which  no  one  can  again  possess. 

Earlier  houses  probably  were  built  than  any  which  have 
been  excavated,  but  the  earliest  type  known  was  a semi-pit  form 
in  which  an  excavation  three  feet  deep  was  made,  the  walls  and 
floor  thickly  plastered  with  mud,  and  posts  set  along  the  sides, 
leaning  slightly  toward  the  center,  while  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  one  or  more  posts  were  set  up  to  support  the  roof.  The 
earth  excavated  in  making  the  pit  was  not  used  in  carrying  up 
outside  walls  but  was  partly  used  in  plastering  the  pit  walls 
and  roof:  the  inference  is  supported  by  the  finding  of  thick 
chunks  of  adobe  in  which  are  the  impressions  of  twigs  and  grass. 
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Gradually  disappeared  the  custom  of  placing  the  hraw 
floor  three  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  level  ^ound  b^aml 
the  floor  : posts  were  no  longer  set  at  an  incline  toward  a com! 
un”  !fr  a,nd  h°}lt]y  Plastered,  but  were  placed  in  re<nilar 

waH  ’ Ashthes°bt  P1  6d  ?P  °n  b0th  Sides’  forr“ng  a substantial 
tr,.iS  thef  houses  decayed  from  the  action  of  rain  against 
_ ® s-  and  from  flood  waters,  and  from  the  filling-up  of 
rooms,  a mound  graduaUy  arose.  When  this  mound  kLe 

- s pr  .aiuU^a  continued  until  the  mound  naci  tak-pn  nn  ciV 

Jon  °:rre  °,  add6d  hei"ht’  then  came  a peri£ of SeriorL 

history  at  Laac!ndfr  °Vbe  ?ighter  form-  This  the 
in  ft?  C m<?ad’  and  PerhaPs  it  was  the  history  generally 

Therm  it  ' The  T-  °f  St°ne  at  Puebl°  Grande  may  have 

adohfJrn^Pgr  w °f  ltS  solution  from  that  followed ‘in  the 
All  walls  were  invariably  oriented : we  believe  that  the  ™ 

=Vs--»'  I 

lenrrth  e dla"  ljreat  communal  apartment  houses  The 

length  of  rooms  varied  with  the  needs  of  the  occupante  and  in 

by  thr^neth  ofSthTtCh  atf0rth  f6et’  but  the  width  was’  limited 

of  Jhe  tree  branches  used  for  roofing;  the  cotton- 
reaching  the  house  walls,  a protective  wall  was  built  part  wav 

wide”  patio  bir^  ^ eompact  ^0UP  of  houses,  with  a 

* , ' patl°  between  it  and  the  building  on  all  sides  which  be 
came  a factor  in  the  next  step  in  house  building 
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When  a room  has  neither  doors  nor  windows,  there  is  a ten- 
dency toward  accumulation  of  material  on  the  floor;  as  the  tloor 
is  of  earth,  it  becomes  easier  to  bring  in  more  earth  and  cover  up 
the  debris  than  to  clean  out,  thus  the  floor  is  constantly  rising. 
Then  with  the  added  practice  of  floor  burials,  in  time  the  head 
room  was  cramped.  There  was  no  material  loss  m abandoning 
such  a room,  the  only  article  of  value  was  the  roofing  logs;  so 
these  were  removed  and  the  remaining  space  below  was  tilled  up 
to  the  top  of  the  walls  standing,  and  then  a new  room  was  built 
on  the  filled-in  remains  of  the  old  one.  Part  of  the  new  walls 
might  rest  on  top  of  the  old  walls,  and  part  might  stand  across 
an  old  floor,  the  only  rule  was  orientation.  The  first  homes  were 
those  at  the  center  of  the  group,  and  so  they  were  the  first  to  be- 
come filled  up,  thus  the  second  story  rooms  first  appeared  at  the 
center.  In  some  cases  two  stories  may  have  been  occupied  at  the 
same  time  where  the  walls  were  thick  enough,  as  m the  case  a 
part  of  the  walls  at  La  Ciudad  and  Pueblo  Grande.  If  this 
greater  thickness  were  to  support  * second  or  third  storv  where 
all  were  occupied  at  the  same  time,  then  the  same  thickened  wails 
would  be  required  in  the  center  of  the  building,  which  is  not  the 
case.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  seven-foot  outside  walls  were  due 
to  military  necessity,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating 
the  wall. 

Around  this  group  of  rooms,  wind-borne  sand  and  dust  ac- 
cumulated next  to  the  walls  and  the  later  rooms  tended  to  have 
floors  following  the  line  of  slope,  unless  they  were  trued  up  to  a 
level  grade.  This  was  seldom  the  case,  and  the  outer  rooms  on 
all  sides  of  the  group  had  floors  half  a yard  lower  on  the  outer 
side  and  in  this  manner  the  occupants  lived,  when  with  a tew 
hours’  work  the  floor  might  have  been  leveled.  The  presence  of 
the  surrounding  patio  and  protective  wall  necessitated  the  build- 
in  o-  of  rooms  on  top  of  filled-in  rooms,  and  the  process  continued 
for  several  stories.  In  Pueblo  Grande  the  use  of  stone  in  the 
military  wall  held  the  later  construction  within  its  limits.  Of 
the  large  buildings  in  the  valley,  nine  were  set  with  their  long 
walls  north  and  south  and  three  lay  east  and  west : in  the  same 
relative  ratio  the  large  buildings  at  Casa  Grande  also  run  north 
and  south.  Probably  there  was  a reason. 

These  communal  homes  we  have  called  clan-castles;  if  we 
estimate  25  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each  occupant,  which 
seems  a minimum  even  for  a savage,  then  clan-castles  of  the  va- 
ley  could  have  housed  but  a small  fraction  of  the  population, 
perhaps  not  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  which  the  lands 
would  have  supported  at  the  rate  of  two  acres  of  productive 
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ground  for  each  person.  We  cannot  believe  that  canals  would 
have  been  constructed  to  irrigate  more  land  than  was  required 
for  the  population.  We  are  then  compelled  to  find  the  homes 
occupied  by  the  other  ninety  per  cent.  Strange  to  say  no  trace 
whatever  has  been  found  of  them.  Perhaps  they  were  of  the  pit- 
house  type,  perhaps  an  intermediate  form,  and  perhaps  only  of 
brush,  similar  to  those  built  by  modern  Indians  in  this  warm 
climate.  If  so,  then  they  were  not  permanent  and  no  hi«*h  trash 
piles  accumulated,  or  perhaps  but  a few  feet  of  thickness  and 
these  were  ploughed  down  by  the  first  settlers.  At  the  clan- 
castles  all  trash  mounds  were  restricted  to  as  limited  a spot  of 
ground  as  possible,  and  thus  they  were  piled  up  so  that  after  a 
lapse  of  centuries  they  stand  in  some  cases  twelve  feet  deep. 

Having  formed  the  habit  in  the  pit-houses  of  setting  up  cen- 
tral posts  to  support  the  roof,  the  plan  was  continued  in° the  clas- 
castle  rooms  whose  beams  were  supported  by  one  or  more  posts. 
Prom  limited  observation  it  seems  tbet  tlm  central  rnr<r rs  rC 
clan-castle  were  used  more  largely  for  grain  storage,  with  the 
outer  rooms  on  all  sides  taken  for  living  rooms.  The  thick  de- 
posits of  ashes  are  in  outer  rooms;  the  floors  were  more  uneven, 
and  were  placed  sometimes  a few  inches  apart  and  sometimes 
several  feet ; these  successive  floors  might  extend  over  the  entire 
room  or  over  only  a portion. 

In  the  central  rooms  the  floors  were  practically  level  and 
not  encumbered  with  litter ; the  walls  were  more  carefullv  made 
and  new  floors  were  put  in  only  when  there  was  a floo/burial. 

he  few  doors  m the  castle  are  all  of  them  between  these  inside 
rooms  and  most  of  them  had  been  walled  up,  while  rough  parti- 
tions had  been  built  across  some  of  the  long  rooms.  Stores  of 
gram  are  not  looked  for  in  these  inner  rooms,  for  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  have  kept  them  filled,  then  why  would  they  not  have 
remained  m their  homes  beside  the  canals?  This  valley  could 
readily  have  supported  a population  of  50,000  people  yet  not 
enough  food  for  a single  meal  has  been  found  in  all  their  com- 


The  absence  of  food  cannot  be  accounted  for  as  due  to  de- 
entirely,  for  we  have  the  dried  remnants  of  very  many  per- 
ishable articles,  such  as  cactus  fruit,  (a  little  lint  cotton,  some 
squash  seed)  and  a few  fragments  of  cloth.  The  testimony  of 
the  homes  is  that  of  starvation,  and  that  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  only  one  cause,  dry  canals,  due  to  climatic  change  or 
channel  erosion  or  both.  Not  a vestige  of  evidence  has  been 
lound  by  any  workers  to  indicate  that  a military  campaign  or 
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even  a single  battle  occurred  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  yet  the 
newer  archaeologists  constantly  declare  it  without  a liatfull  of 
military  proof. 

Inability  to  interpret  the  evidence  can  not  be  attributed  to 
the  searchers.  As  proof  we  cite  the  work  of  Mrs.  Helen  R. 
Healy,  owner  of  a large  ruin  at  Globe,  who  found  in  one  stone- 
walled room  the  skeleton  of  a woman  lying  full  length  across 
a metate  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  In  a nearby  room  she  found 
a few  beads  on  the  floor  and  digging  carefully  across  the  room 
she  found  a trail  of  beads  leading  to  an  olla  in  which  were  found 
12,000  perfect,  unburned,  white  shell  beads.  Her  conclusion,  after 
having  excavated  thirty  rooms  in  this  building  of  more  than  a 
hundred,  was  that  a battle  had  occurred  and  the  building  had 
thereafter  never  been  occupied. 

This  ruin  is  now  the  property  of  Harold  S.  Gladwyn  who 
calls  it  Gila  Pueblo ; he  is  excavating  it  with  scientific  care ; the 
fiioL  i jin  to  lw  carefully  tud:  1 :n  thr  e^t^r  prvrt  of 

Without  fear  of  controversy  we  definitely  state  that  the 
Valley  of  the  Salt  was  the  most  densely  populated  area  in  Amer- 
ica north  of  Mexico  and  its  census  the  largest  ; its  environs  ex- 
tended on  the  south  to  the  Gila  where  were  settlements  every 
shard  of  which  is  red-on-buff ; there  we  find  the  largest  modern 
Indian  villages  standing  on  sites  of  the  larger  of  the  prehistoric 
such  as  Casa  Blanca  (Vaaki)  and  Snaketowm. 

Outside  of  irrigated  lands,  there  was  an  absence  of  earth 
suitable  for  walls,  but  plenty  of  stone ; of  necessity  architecture 
changed.  The  clan-castles  remained  as  one  story  buildings, 
trash  mounds  again  became  prominent,  defense  walls  followed 
a prolongation  of  the  two  outside  walls  of  the  group  and  de- 
veloped into  a court : the  whole  a parallelogram  in  the  farther 
end  of  which  a few  rooms  were  added,  and  there  the  general 
gateway  was  flanked  by  walls  and  rooms.  This  was  the  simplest 
form  of  adapting  the  defended  home  to  a different  environment. 

Some  archaeologists  have  attempted  to  group  the  south- 
western peoples  wholly  according  to  house  construction,  but  the 
majority  have  emphasized  the  closer  life  details,  such  as  pottery 
types,  which  more  quickly  reflect  changes  in  human  conditions. 
By  pottery  changes  we  know  that  Pueblo  Grande  is  older  than 
La  Ciudad  but  we  would  have  drawn  the  reverse  inference  if  we 
were  depending  upon  comparative  excellence  of  architecture. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  the  homes  of  the  Canal  Builders, 
the  Cambrian  and  pre-Cambrian  rocks  at  many  points  rise  up, 
vertical  extrusives  unweathered  and  abrupt  except  for  a sloping 
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approach  of  talus;  ideal  escarpments  for  the  defense  of  homes, 
nothing  needed  but  a stone  wall  across  the  approach.  On  these 
headlands  they  built  villages  of  stone  with  a patio  between  the 
houses  and  the  wall  so  that  defenders  could  move  to  any  point 
attacked.  When  the  summit  was  large,  the  enclosed  patio  sur- 
rounded the  entire  group  of  houses ; where  stone  was  plentiful  a 
wall  was  built  along  the  precipice.  The  rooms  seem  to  have  been 
built  outward  from  the  central  original  rooms  and  so  resemble 
concentric  circles  of  additions. 

Close  to  the  valley  of  the  Canal  Builders,  the  pottery  is  red- 
on-buff  with  varying  amounts  of  outside  wares  depending  upon 
the  distance  from  the  focal  center  of  red-on-buff  ware,  until  in 
the  farther  distance  this  disappears  entirely  to  be  replaced  by 
others.  This  statement  will  seem  to  shatter  any  theory  that  the 
red-on-buff  people  were  a distinct  cultural  group,  but  pottery  is 
not  the  only  ir  lex  of  a people ; there  was  the  clan-castle  and 
rnmer'm*  o+h<”  ^otete  Bveu  if  +he''r  **°d  )T> 

south  and  had  be  ome  migrants  at  an  early  date,  their  distinctive 
traits  would  blend  along  the  line  of  contact  with  neighbors,  so 
that  we  may  not  be  able  to  draw  any  precise  boundary  line  which 
governed  during  all  the  hundreds  of  years  of  their  residence. 
These  mountain  homes  may  be  excavated  in  the  future  and 
search  made  for  technical  details : for  the  present  we  shall  refer 
to  these  mountain  group  homes  as  walled  villages. 

For  an  anthropologist  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  place 
of  origin  of  the  pueblo  culture  is  to  invite  some  fellow  craftsman 
to  hurl  a stone  axe  in  his  face;  the  camp  of  the  archaeologist  is 
a place  of  din ; even  such  a minor  detail  as  the  time  when  pottery 
making  was  invented  receives  dogmatic  assertion  and  positive 
denial  in  terms  of  a thousand  years.  The  Lower  Salt  culture 
belongs  to  the  general  prehistoric  history  of  the  Southwest,  but 
it  is  distinct  from  the  northeastern  pueblos  in  life  and  customs; 
it  stands  by  itself  alone ; its  contact  with  them  was  only  an  ex- 
ternal contact.  'With  them  it  had  a common  need  for  pottery 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  beans;  both  universal  needs. 
Like  all  other  peoples  in  the  past,  they  too  were  influenced  by 
their  neighbors,  especially  in  customs  of  burial.  But  they  dif- 
fered from  them  in  a score  of  points.  During  the  life  of  the 
Canal  Builders  they  passed  from  crude  ditch  diggers  to  irriga- 
tion engineers;  in  architecture  their  progress  was  equally 
marked.  Similar  changes  in  pottery  technique  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, yet  strange  to  say,  such  changes  have  been  reported  bv 
only  one  observer,  Harold  S.  Gladwyn.  (1)  Probably  not  all 

(1) — Red-on-Buff  Culture  of  the  GUa  River:  cit.  opp. 
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the  facts  have  been  discovered  as  yet,  but  he  finds  that  the  early 
pottery  shows  flaring:  rims,  like  inverted  bells,  and  decorations 
with  small,  sketchy  figures,  many  times  repeated  in  red  paint 
on  a surface  given  an  artificial  buff  finish.  Small  ollas  were 
finished  with  a dull  black  interior  and  left  unburnished. 


During  the  middle  period  there  was  an  increase  in  the  red- 
wares which  were  decorated  on  the  outside  with  firing  clouds 
and  the  interior  with  black,  carbonized  surfaces  highly  polished. 
Ollas  are  found  with  vertical  necks  and  decoration  tends  more  to 
the  geometric.  In  the  late  period  large  ollas  were  decorated  on 
the  outside  in  combined  geometric  and  curvilinear  patterns  in 
which  standard  designs,  such  as  the  “lazy  S,M  is  used  in  many 
harmonious  forms.  Negative  figures  appear  and  the  bowl  with 
tiring  clouds  outside  and  black  polished  interiors  became  in- 
creasingly popular. 

GUdwvn  eaves  us  a valuable  basis;  the  forep  ng  is  our  own 
modified  statement  ot  ms  deimi  lions.  Vve  ui&c  m nn>  ex- 
clusion that  the  heavy,  coarse,  undecorated  pottery  found  in  the 
mountains  north  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  belongs  to  a decadent 
period  of  the  Canal  Builders.  Rather  would  we  agree  with 
Frederick  W.  Hodge,  as  reported  by  him  in  the  American  An- 
thropologist, in  1893,  that  irrigation  was  first  learned  on  the 
small  creeks  and  later  practiced  on  the  large  rivers.  Logically 
we  should  expect  that  these  fortified  villages  on  mountain  ridges 
and  peaks,  with  the  coarse,  undecorated  potteries,  belong  to  the 
youth,  rather  than  to  the  old  age  of  the  race. 

Surface  finds  afford  treacherous  inferences;  no  subsurface 
work  has  yet  been  done  in  these  fortified  villages.  Emphatically 
do  we  object  to  any  classification  of  undecorated  shards  as  be- 
longing to  any  particular  type,  either  the  red-on-buff  or  the 
polychrome.  Undecorated  pottery  was  made  by  all  peoples. 
Counts  of  surface-found  shards  may  be  very  misleading.  If  two 
ollas  of  similar  size  be  broken  into  fragments,  the  one  a decorated 
red-on-buff  and  the  other  a polychrome,  every  little  fragment  of 
the  polychrome  is  readily  distinguished,  classified  and  counted, 
but  of  the  red-on-buff  fragments  fewer  than  half  will  reveal 
their  origin,  and  usually  not  over  one  quarter  can  be  known  to 
have  come  from  a red-on-buff.  But  on  just  such  counts  an  elab- 
orate story  has  been  built  by  several  workers  who  assume  a con- 
quest of  the  Canal  Builders  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  by  the  poly- 
chrome intruders  from  the  Central  Gila  district. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  such  reasoning.  In  Pueblo  Viejo, 
across  the  river  from  Phoenix,  the  writer  found  an  astonishing 
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high  percentage  of  polychrome  shards  among  red-on-buff  shards 
on  the  surface  of  a field  which  had  never  been  ploughed.  Thrtv 
trips  were  made  to  consider  the  matter,  in  the  end  it  was  found 
that  all  the  polychrome  shards  were  the  finely  broken-up  frag- 
ments of  a single  olla,  or  at  best  of  not  more  than  two.  A sin  He 
captive  woman  might  upset  the  culture  ratio  of  a small  settle- 
ment, as  has  occurred,  but  in  this  case  a single  pot  had  done  it! 

Not  all  the  pioneers  ignored  the  ethnologic  opportunities  in 
their  pathway ; with  respect  we  remember  Dr.  Joshua  Miller,  the 
first  man  to  gather  a state-wide  collection,  and  a valuable  one: 
it  is  now  in  the  state  university.  When  this  physician  came  to 
the  valley,  lands  were  being  cleared  and  men  were  frequently 
killed  by  rattlesnakes.  At  that  time  everyone  believed  that  the 
Hopi  snake  dancers  had  a certain  antidote;  neither  the  honestv 
of  the  ceremony  nor  the  risk  involved  had  been  questioned,  while 
m later  years  only  the  sincerity  of  the  rite  passes  unchallenged 
r 1 cn  dr 'tr"  < t b u1'  f : d*  - th_ 

h ailing  b\  direct  methods,  he  joined  the  tribe,  and  asked  to 
be  made  a member  of  the  snake  clan.  With  them  he  received  in- 
struction as  to  what  desert  herbs  to  gather,  each  man  directed 
to  take  but  one  kind,  and  to  do  it  rapidly  and  alone.  All  set  out 
on  the  run,  the  doctor  collecting  the  kind  which  had  been  shown 
him;  at  evening  all  returned  to  the  hilltop,  where  in  the  gather- 
ing darkness  a big  pot  of  water  was  boiling.  All  emptied  their 
bags  and  danced  in  a circle  about  the  fire;  the  doctor  with  the 
rest,  but  with  every  nerve  intent,  watching  those  two  who  had 
not  gone  out  and  who  alone  knew  the  secret  of  the  herbs.  At  an 
unexpected  instant,  these  two  grabbed  here  and  there  and  picked 
out  a handful  and  threw  them  into  the  boiling  pot  and  thrust  all 
the  rest  in  the  fire.  What  with  the  steam  and  the  smoke  the 
dancing  and  singing,  the  constant  going  in  line  about  the  fire, 
the  doctor  saw  he  had  failed. 

But  the  next  day,  with  body  stripped  and  bedecked  with 
paint,  he  took  his  place  in  the  snake  dance;  while  tourists 
perched  high  up  in  safety  jeered  a white  man  dancing  with  a 
rattlesnake  in  his  mouth.  A few  days  later,  he  left  the  tribe,  but 
when  his  friends  remonstrated  with  him  for  the  risk  he  had 
taken  and  said  that  it  might  have  cost  him  his  life  he  said  • “It 
would  have  been  worth  it.”  This  is  the  story  as  Dr.  Miller  told 
us  and  we  believe  it;  but  we  expect  some  who  have  read  about 
the  dance  in  magazines  to  point  out  errors. 

A Ilopi  boy,  Matthew  Coayawyma,  employed  for  several 
years  in  Phoenix,  tells  us  the  following* 

C*  • 
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1 * I am  glad  I am  civilized  and  am  a Christian ; I have  been 
in  schools  in  several  states,  I am  21  years  old,  but  my  sister  has 
gone  to  college  and  is  now  teaching  near  Flagstaff ; she  is  writ- 
ing out  all  the  old-time  stories  of  our  tribe. 

“My  father  has  told  me  many  times  about  dancing  in  the 
snake  dance  with  a snake  in  his  mouth,  for  he  and  all  the  rest 
thought  it  would  bring  rain.  Then  he  was  taken  east  and  taught 
tree  planting  and  grafting  and  pruning ; then  he  returned  home 
and  planted  40  acres  to  trees.  After  being  converted  to  the 
white  man’s  religion,  he  and  my  mother  lost  their  belief  in  the 
value  of  the  dance,  and  he  was  no  longer  afraid  of  the  other  men 
in  the  tribe  and  glad  to  tell  the  truth  about  it. 

“My  father  told  me  they  took  the  snakes  into  the  cellar  and 
took  the  teeth  and  all  the  poison  out  of  the  snakes  before  the 
dance.  Once  a Hopi  when  gathering  snakes  for  the  dance  was 
bitten  before  he  could  get  the  snake  in  the  bag ; he  died  before  he 
could  get  norne. 7 7 

In  the  mountains  south  of  Prescott,  Dr.  Miller  found  a hard 
granite  metate  which  cost  a week’s  work  to  bring  to  Phoenix;  it 
weighed  600  pounds  and  had  been  worked  into  regular  shape  on 
all  sides.  It  had  been  used  until  the  channel  was  10  inches  deep, 
14  inches  wide  and  30  long.  During  the  years  it  has  been  in  the 
Turney  Museum  no  one  has  reported  a larger  one.  An  assayer 
in  Phoenix  married  a Mexican  girl  who  then  insisted  on  having 
a metate  made  for  her ; it  was  done  and  made  lightly  channelled ; 
this  she  used  once  a day  for  forty  years.  At  her  death  her  hus- 
band found  she  had  deepened  the  channel  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch. 

At  that  rate,  provided  that  this  huge  metate  were  a com- 
munity stone  and  all  the  women  constantly  using  it,  as  may  have 
been  the  custom,  it  would  have  taken  a hundred  years  to  have 
cut  it  down  to  this  depth.  As  the  metates  found  here  run  from 
the  very  large  down  to  miniatures  two  inches  long,  yet  carefully 
detailed,  it  becomes  impossible  to  say  where  utility  passes  over 
into  ceremony,  or  perchance  on  down  into  children ’s  toys. 

Among  modern  Indians  the  metate  is  not  a community 
stone  neither  does  the  woman  have  a set  of  coarse  and  fine  manos 
to  use  in  reducing  the  corn : that  theory  is  suggested  though  by 
the  comparative  ratio  of  these  two  stones  as  found.  The  Turney 
collection  contains  twelve  hundred  manos  and  sixty  metates,  a 
ratio  of  twenty  to  one,  which  resulted  from  picking  up  all  as 
they  were  seen. 
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Other  acequias  existed  above  and  below  these  which  have 
been  described  and  on  all  the  streams  and  creeks  of  these  mourn 
tains  and  valleys;  once  semi-arid,  destined  later  to  become  arid 
1 o the  southeast  had  been  extensive  terrace  irrigation,  demand- 
ing a regular  and  uniform  rainfall;  the  Santa  Cruz  River  had 
supplied  a civilization  which  must  have  existed  several  centuries 
so  thoroughly  and  deeply  is  the  soil  filled  with  artifacts,  yet  to- 
day it  debouches  a lost  river,  lost  in  the  desert.  To  the  north- 
east, near  cave  and  cliff  dwellings,  were  numerous  irrigation 
terraces  where  no  possibility  existed  for  connection  with  anv 
stream  or  gully  ; all  their  water  caught  by  v-shaped  embank- 
ments along  sloping  hillsides  and  led  out  to  their  fields,  now  sub- 
merged  beneath  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir. 

. Modern  engineers  should  preserve  and  honor  the  conquests 
of  the  Original  Engineers;  the  deeds  of  an  Archaic  Culture 
should  constitute  an  imperishable  heritage. 

at  ~ u OJ-  °U1  Nordic  ancestors;  out  when 

ur  Nordic  ancestors,  clothed  in  skins,  wandered  through  the 
forests  of  central  Europe,  unable  to  record  ideas  by  any  form 
of  written  characters,  the  Canal  Builders  were  erecting  clan- 
castles  of  six  hundred  rooms  and  canals  that  turned  dry  a river. 

lie  now  today,  in  the  Southwest,  an  empire  has  arisen  on 
the  ruins  of  a vanished  civilization;  Phoenix  is  rightly  named: 
irrigation  canals  have  been  built  in  the  channel  of  water-ways 
constructed  and  abandoned  a thousand  years  before  the  dav  of 

for^rttenSrace  Rq0Sevelt  Project  copies  a project  perfected  by  a 

The  cities  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  stand  on  sites  of  pre- 
historic  clan-castles,  where  a newer  civilization  has  replaced  the 
He,re  ^eat  dams  storing  and  controlling  the  destroying 
floods  along  with  cost-free  electric  power  pumping  the  under- 
ground water  which  water-logged  the  fields  of  the  Ancient 
Colonists,  have  reclaimed  408.000  acres,  and  developments  under 
way  will  increase  this  to  652,000  acres.  (1)  Well  mav  the  later 

SE.W  tb.R  ”,  2.™  0,er  ,l,e  tor'“ 01 

,.  Jn.  the  ultimate  correction  of  the  culture  map  herein  out- 
Imed,  let  it  be  understood  that  we  entertain  no  naive  ideas  of 
the  simplicity  ot  the  task.  Several  waves  of  peoples  have  oc- 
cupied strategic  and  tillable  localities  in  Arizona  and  then 
moved  elsewhere.  The  Indian  has  been  a nomad.  The  nomadic 

(1) — Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1929. 
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Ww<>  or  ass  became  an  all  de- 

life  was  imposed  upon  every  ra  e ^ and  given 

- ssst 

*£aty 1li^f  ch'Stiou  was  possible  only  through  the  dis- 

covery  of  metals.  metals  in  usable  quan- 

In  the  New  World  the  ‘^madie  life  was  enforced.  In  the 
tities  was  never  made  a"^e  and  here  the  sedentary  life  de- 

a”s  ”*  “ y 

be  able  to  give  us  definite  a“n^dy  follow  the  chronology  out- 

periods;  hut  until  tha  follows  (1)  Prom  an  unknown  he- 

r ed  hr  Dr.  Kidder,  which  follows,  f ) pre.basketmaker 

ginning  down  to  2000  BO  is  i the  time  o.  Ac ^ k from 

culture.  Prom  2000  B.  C.  .^?er  Prom  1 A.  D.  to  250 

500  B.  C.  to  1 A.  D.  the  Pos^-baske2  k ^ ^ a p ^ garly 

A.  D.  the  Pre;pueblo;  from  2o0  a_d  ^ puebi0  From 

pueblo;  from  oOO  A.J D.  t0.^u  rieclirLe-  from  1540,  the  time  of 
1100  A.  D.  to  1540  the  period. 

European  discover j P rkers  Was  held  at  Pecos, 

A general  gathering  of  f d field  being  so  new, 

N.  M„  in  August,  192 7.  ^ out„umbered  the  agree- 

the  disagreements  on  “.ooted  q ^ writers  t0  designate  chron- 

X^ally ^^oT^eriods  were  ^acked^nd  Jre 

rSr-  1*  ™» ** M- 

,0”SS.~l-r  I:  A pctuW 

ad°ts»to  :t— * ,u.ti-».i«g. 

’ B.jketm»ker^l  ^Th.  PjV  « ^ ^'“'to/h.aded 

SWWfc* ’ZZXZZZU 

(1)— American  Farmers  of  400  B.  U . • 

Archaeological  Conference.  El  Palacio,  Santa  Ee. 

Dec.  3,  1927. 
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. • Puebl°  J - The  first  stage  during  which  cranial  deforma- 
tion was  practiced,  vessel  neck  corrugation  was  introduced  and 

were°devekiped?ed  °f  reCtanguIar  livin=  rooms  of  true  masonry 

Pueblo  II:  The  stage  marked  by  widespread  geographical 

elaborate  “ small  vil!ages;  pottery  corrugation  often  of 

vessels  * technique,  extending  over  the  whole  surface  of  cooking 

,wirb\IJIr:.The  Great  Period  of  ^rge  communities,  broad 
izatiom  nt  °f  ^ and  growth  of  intensive  local  special- 

puehlo  T\  . The  stage  of  contraction  of  areas  occupied  bv 

ri  ®Hgra^ua  disappearance  of  corrugated  wares,  and  a genera'l 
decline  from  the  preceding  cultural  peak.  general 

Pueblo  V:  The  period  from  1600  A.  D.  to  the  present. 
Constant  +V  cf  d^cl^s  ryin rr  i 

streams  whose  discoverers  declare  they  antedate*' all* human ^ 
ords  their  appearance  certainly  supports  the  claim.  In  these 
cases  the  first  test  to  apply  is  the  question  of  the  presence  or  ab 
?!“,Ce  ,0f  st°ne  digging  tools,  stone  hoes,  and  of  broken  potterv 
of  dionte  or  an  occasional  stone  hammer  or  axe  If 

to  bJ1l?DectedCleFtvthenitf0me  traCe  °f  early  human  habitation  is 
mi  bbt  f d'  p'en  these  are  not  entirely  conclusive,  for  all 

ae^uiab  Under  an  abandoned  and  eroded  mining 

duitsThstarHnarnhf  lakl  °Ut  many  miIes  of  P'acer  mining  con- 
d,™.’  °.ut  ln  a narrow  mountain  canon,  and  leading 

along  hillsides,  down  to  open,  grassy  glades,  which  would  wem 

SL  aVBntealaPerffeCtilanninf  lands  f°r  any  Prehistoric  home- 
ader  But  alas  for  the  modern  mining  company  the  flour 

gold  refused  to  be  washed  out,  the  sluices  rotted  away  and  fell 

across  the^hiTk'd  bunled..by  cowboys;  the  mountain  rains  cut 
ffn  n fde  c°?duits  m myriad  places,  and  the  winds  half 

ed  the  ditches.  Many  a hillside  rincon  has  been  irrigated  bv 
a Mexican  and  abandoned.  ««featea  o\ 

^hat  a^aeologist,  finding  these  water-ways,  can  tell  their 
*e,  the  writer  has  been  deceived  in  the  past  and  expects  to  be 

dftTf  m ‘u0  fUtUre'  S°  We  hesitate  t0  Record  all  the  report^ 
ditches,  a mile  or  more  in  length,  and  without  distributaries 
which  at  some  time  served  an  acre  or  more  of  ground,  and  whcre- 

"flSrPameS  °f  POtter'V  Shards  aud  hoes 
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• A ^ Oila  midway  between  Liberty  and 
On  the  north  side  of  t pi10enix  a rather  large  clan- 

Buckeye,  25  miles  soutlniest  o but  duriug  a recent 

castle  well  oriented  ^ < A nearby  rancher  gathered 

flood  it  was  ^ad^y  " ashed  . into  the  rushing  waters : 

a couple  remaining  we  have  found 

more  were  lost,  mit  exa  n lthough  in  some  there  is  an 

all  of  them  to  be  Lower  Sa  t wares  aiui  ^ ^ ^ Searchers 

absence  of  the  wash-white,  o ^ &t  p0jnts  farther  down 

report  this  difference  a found  a pottery  bird-bottle  with 

the  Gila.  In  this  building  was  P«  ^ ^ ^ Qcca. 

™ k«. »».  * 

the  profusion  of  the  Mesa  Verde  country. 

, * rf  the  vallev  where  clan- 

As  soon  as  we  pass  ou-  ^ . ■ 0f  homes  are  found,  and 

castles  were  built,  then  ^ connection  except  that  the 

polck/i^  1 Tvnioai  rums  occur  On  t-xxC  ± 

with  fir1^  nf  Grand  Avenue,  a structure  now  showing  only  lines 

haVeUel  walls  ^9  £t  long,  with  end  walls  of  183  and  168  feet. 

Itrrinl  — -d  soi«,  « do 

hood,  although  onentation  • t a wa^  alon"  with  adobe  con- 
The  boulders  had  been  budt  n o a all  has  disap. 

taming  little  clay,  with  the  result  tn^  half  of  the 

peared  and the : ston  . \ y bdivided  into  small  courts  and 

25  rTr  ScK  fact  are 

SU,“  SRS  - «■»«£*«  «i  .h»  f«he. 

half  showing  no  inside  walls. 

i i qo  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  high  stood 

revealed  no  stratified  1 1 G G ecorated  fra°Tnent;  those  few 

may'  have^'been^trade  pieces  since  some  corrugated  made  from 
kaolin  may  be  seen. 

,v  rod  onfl  feet  lays  a similar  ruin,  although 
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destroyed ; it  was  similar  m content  to  the  other  and  with  the 
same  lack  of  stratified  modifications.  Wind  borne  dust  has 
placed  a deposit  two  feet  in  thickness  within  the  walls  of  these 
compounds;  digging  beneath  it  a few  shards  were  obtained  all 
t0  those  m the  trash  mounds.  Between  these  ruins  a 

» f i 1 Tf3S  f°^d;  ^De  f00t  deep>  a tlexed  adult^  with  undecor- 
ated pottery  gifts  r skull  measurements  not  possible.  No  attempt 

cremation”1^6  t0  ^ burials  and  nothi^  is  k«™n  concern^ 

, J*®86  blllldm"s  dfPart  wholly  from  the  clan-castle  form, 
and  they  are  not  pueblos.  An  eminent  authority  in  describing 
similar  structures  on  the  Verde  has  called  them'  “trincheras  ” 
the  poorest  possible  name  since  they  are  not  ‘ ‘ entrenchments7 ’ ’ 

them  waXd6  'T  be  “forti"-”.  a smaI1  fort,  but  we  shall  call 
£_W„all  d y.l  a»es’  remembering  that  the  development  in 
human  civilization  has  been  generally  similar  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  walled  village  wp*®  +v*e.  'nevm o j -p.,  , 

some  hundreds  of  years.  ‘ " ~jr 

Southeast  of  the  main  village,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  are 

iTnk  Jn  bUdt  b°U,der  walls  which  forra  the  face  of  the  river 
bank,  walls  apparently  as  old  as  the  villages,  but  held  in  place 

bj  the  earth  bank.  These  form  two  rooms,  10  feet  square  inside 
f which  is  a half  toil  of  friable  red  sandstone,  which  su^ests  a 
storehouse  of  pigment  material.  Nearby  in  the  river  boTtom  is 
r,rn?°S!l  K°f  dlsmte-ratc<1  red  earth  which  seems  to  have  been 
hi  theCnd  bifh  0Dv5  ",atr>r  action : no  other  red  sandstone  is  known 
rivlr  henMhb0rh?&d'  Dlm  traces  °f  cultivati<m  are  present  on  the 
nil  l and  "'e  can  speculate  that  the  flat  river  bottom  was 

used  then  as  now  for  fields.  Smaller  buildings  are  visible  to 
the  south,  and  a large  one  a mile  to  the  north,  and  others  across 
the  river  with  traces  of  cultivation  at  various  places  in  the 
river  bottomand  on  the  benches.  Casa  de  Piedras  lies  in  Sec. 

0 *7  ■ “•  1 and  traces  extend  two  miles  south  and  west 

acJSi  the  ri"erSt°ne  " ^ ^ 30  and  another  in  Sec-  ^ 

A complication  now  enters  the  scene,  for  picture  rocks  are 
found  m a scattered  way  over  twelve  square  miles  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  desert  is  strewn  with  boulders  with  tom 
blackened  with  manganese;  weathered  surfaces  invWn-  he  pfc! 
tographer  s art.  On  the  south  side  of  Calderwood  Butte  across 

s ’rszrs&SL  sss\xg  is 
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5 T 5 N R-  1 E-  and  in  SeC'f  th  1 e pictures'ar^to  be  found  in 

lip.  .s.  *««•*  «» £f”. 

a narrow  pass  nea^  ^ p(|S,ible  irrigation  country, 

mountains,  fa-1  , * i stre\vn  with.  them. 

seventy-foot  facade  is  closely  stre  esentations,  picto- 

Pietures  which  seem  but  events,  as  hunting 

glyphs,  and  others  which  seeI”  ttere(j  through  the  Salt  iver 

trophies,  pictogrraphs,  are  ‘ 1 4 960  acres,  is  the  prop  . 

tropnu^,  f ran"e  embracing  ^ , alone 

Mountains.  1 his  ranDe,  c made  tliat  tins  city  * 

of  the  City  of  Phoenix  and  the  boast  ^ named  thls  the  Salt 

sr™.  w * tte  !w  - “* 1 


‘’“i.Onc.  .1.0  «b.  11..1 

“fon  ““ 

burned  up.  One  time  the  box  next  fire  dance.  A man 

boys  and  not  so  tall  as  t iumped  back, 

seized  the  body  m his  „ the  next  day ; he 

“Then  he  ran  north  all  that  mg  he  canie  to  the  top 

ran  for  f"r  nights  and  ^rehec'ld 2 a river  from  the  east 

s-rsaa  fnutri  -*  ** * *• — 

“u " r:Tca“;  .Kc  - - isisttss.  ssf 

bv  the  Pimas,  for  this  was  their  first  h of  the  church 

cLon  leads  into  the  ra nge  in  a line  dire  , us  ^ following: 
at  the  Yaqui  village  of  Guadal  P • and  there  they  were 

= su  k. »» »- » *“w'd 
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ing,  and  there  build  new  homes.  So  they  went  forth  and  fol- 
lowed the  star  until  it  ceased  to  shine,  ‘and  there  they  built 
houses  and  everyone  was  happy.  After  some  years  the  star  came 
again  in  the  north,  and  once  more  they  followed  the  medicine 
man  and  made  new  homes  and  were  happy.  This  happened  four 
times,  four  is  the  sacred  number,  it  means  completeness  and  the 
end,  and  so  the  medicine  man  said  that  never  again  would  the 
Pimas  have  to  find  a new  home. 

“But  some  of  the  young  men  wanted  to  see  how  far  north 
the  earth  went,  and  so  they  stole  away  at  night.  They  hid  by 
day  and  travelled  at  night  for  four  nights;  then  they  came  to  a 
range  of  mountains,  and  beyond  was  a river,  and  far  away  four 
peaks  (Four  Peaks)  rose  up  in  the  sky,  and  there  the  earth 
came  to  an  end. 

“There  was  a narrow  canon  in  the  mountains,  and  at  its 
end  a spring  of  water ; no  one  could  ever  find  them  there.  But. 
W triue  uad  been  imiovymg  them  to  taxe  the  young  men  back ; 
so  there  was  a battle  at  night ; but  in  the  morning  they  all  agreed 
to  stay  with  the  young  men  and  live  in  the  canon.  Here  they 
were  happy,  for  game  was  everywhere  and  arrows  flew  true,  the 
rains  were  sure  and  the  fields  bore  corn  and  squash  and  beans, 
and  all  the  world  was  good. 

They  made  pictures  on  the  rocks  to  show  how  manv 
mountain  sheep  were  killed,  and  to  point  out  where  water  could 
be  found  by  digging.  But  one  night  the  Apaches  came  from  the 
edges  of  the  world,  out  from  those  four  peaks,  and  there  was  a 
great  battle,  and  many  Pimas  were  killed.  The  Apaches  ham- 
mered strange  signs  over  the  pictures  on  the  rocks,  signs  that  no- 
body can  read,  and  hammered  in  their  victory  signs,  and  then 
went  away. 

“But  after  the  white  men  came  the  true  name  for  the  canon 
and  the  spring  was  lost.  The  white  man  calls  it  Yaqui  Village 
Canon,  and  for  that  reason  the  spring  refuses  to  flow  its  water, 
but  when  they  call  it  by  its  right  name,  Pima  Canon,  then  the 
spring  will  send  forth  its  waters,  and  everyone  will  be  happy.” 

On  Ca\e  Creek  and  Camp  Creek,  and  scattered  about  the 
country  30  miles  north  of  Phoenix  are  many  stone  built  ruins  of 
the  walled  village  type,  usually  on  commanding  points,  where 
the  walls  are  built  flush  with  the  edge  of  a bluff.  Some  of  these 
contain  from  50  to  100  rooms  and  are  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. That  on  the  west  side  of  Camp  Creek  south  of  the  state 
highway  is  a good  example  of  a fortified  village  with  a central 
open  patio.  V e believe  these  walled  villages  belong  to  the  Lower 
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t*2£tZZ «?£* S 

on.  fortified  village  h?L?S,  Ji “,&«  »h"d»  ™”  '*»' 

miles  north,  of  Phoenix,  the  ^ikvatki  the  prehistoric 

brown  on  yellow,  of  the  type  mad  t^^her  ’tbese  shards  be- 
pottery  found  at  the  J^X'later  Jeddito  can  not  as  yet 

long  to  this  early  Sikyatki  or  antecedent  to  the  Hopi. 

be  determined,  but  they  cci  ta mly  ar « ^ ^ ^ 0Q  the 

A stockman,  Jas  Bark,  found  emer„es  from  the  mountains 
north  side  of  Queen  tree i*  w ° wide  and  10  feet 

onto  the  desert.  Near  the  head  it - is  x ^ width  but 

deep,  while  out  on  the ^ dozen  ruins,  some  of  them 

is  three  feet  deep.  The  j Tjie  shards  so  far  found 

of  considerable  size,  o^-icSkin^  this  ground  is  the  Super- 

belong  to  the  Lower  ba  t.  Crest°  on  a high  pinnacle,  Bark 

tPion  Mountains,  and  from  the  surrounding  rock 

' ri.  allU  1IULU-  __  . 


t.i+ion  Mountains,  and  on  their  crest,  o 6Rvrr0,lndin!?  rock 

mind  a lightning  shattered  oilaanutro  ^ and  tur_ 

irevices  he  gathered  up  several  thm  d ^ needle>  and  ai0ng 
inoise,  all  with  holes f °<>  f>: ™ “ > st  » beads,  all  carefully 

>h«' 'K.  'wie  be*a*'  °'  “*■ 

linite,  are  common  in  gra\es.  ^divides  into  more 

The  delta  of  Queen  Creek,  ^here  it  subdivides^  ^ 
than  a dozen  channels  ®prea  ^ and  traces  of  irriga- 

as  Sonoqui  Ranch,  a forks  have  been  thought  to  be 

tion  ditches.  Some  o on  both  sides  and  extend  up 

ditches,  since  true  ditches  are  er(res  fr0m  the  mountains, 

to  the  point  'fere  the  creek  tot  me T|  ” eer  of  Mesa,  found 
On  the  open  desert,  Paul  * ulg, ^ f°m  the  time  when  it 

an  entire  irrigation  un_,  branched  and  branched  and 

first  served  the  land  The canal  Drama  ^ q£  a leaf . witb 

rebranched  again  unti  whole  rn-ound  was  thus  fed, 

each  last  branch  a tmy  rivulet  The^hoUgroun  ^ 

the  service  lines  being  but  _ 1 ’ reserved  from  entry  and 

tempt  was  made  to  hate .tin  dfstrjbution  system,  crude  as 

made  a National ground  and  no  parallel 

iiatives  of  Upper  Esyp 

in  irrigating  cotton.  the  vicinitv  of  Sonoqui, 

and  report  is  used  advisedly  in  every 
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case;  the  man  who  digs  on  unimproved  desert  ground  knows 
that  some  person,  failing  even  to  clear  the  brush  from  his  entry, 
is  ready  to  demand  any  article  which  has  value  to  a scientist. 
We  have  been  driven  away  from  the  cactus  and  catclaw  of 
Queen  Creek  by  an  unworking  homesteader  with  a shotgun. 
However,  Dr.  Phillips  found  five  large  metates,  every  one  fin- 
ished in  squared  form,  inside  and  outside,  all  of  them  nested 
and  stacked,  at  a depth  of  several  feet  under  the  surface.  Then 
he  found  a shell  carving  of  a human  face  with  bobbed  hair;  a 
regular  present  day  feminine  fashion  plate. 

Within  the  defense  wall  of  one  of  the  adobe  ruins,  a wall 
located  on  the  south  and  west  sides  only,  and  the  drainage  com- 
ing from  that  direction,  there  stood  a buried  row  of  extremely 
large  ollas  of  heavy,  undecorated  ware,  in  the  making  of  which 
so  much  mica  and  silt  had  impregnated  the  clay  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  untrained  explorers  to  get  them  out  intact.  Yet 
one  has  come  to  our  collection  which  measures  102  inches  in 
circumference,  the  largest  prehistoric  olla  so  far  now  existing  in 
the  southwest;  that  at  Casa  Grande,  not  far  distant,  measures 
89  inches.  With  this  large  olla  was  found  a red  stone  hoe  which 
had  been  regularly  shaped,  ground  to  an  edge  and  polished  over 
its  entire  surface. 

Across  one  of  the  many  deltas  of  Queen  Creek  an  embank- 
ment 250  feet  long  had  been  built  which  must  have  backed  up 
water  to  a depth  of  fifteen  feet:  only  the  ends  of  the  dam  re- 
main, earth  embankments  of  good  proportion.  That  the  dam  is 
prehistoric  is  proven  by  the  finding  of  large  pieces  of  pottery 
within  it,  pieces  which  would  have  been  broken  in  modern  move- 
ment of  earth.  In  the  channel  is  a circular  pit  five  feet  deep  and 
eight  feet  across,  which  had  been  lined  with  two  layers  of  dense, 
black  material,  the  inner  layer  eight  inches  thick  and  the  outer 
five  inches.  Search  was  made  for  traces  of  its  former  use,  but 
the  ground  had  been  swept  by  numberless  rushes  of  water.  A 
similar  pit  lay  in  the  center  of  the  channel  a half  mile  east.  A 
pit  of  this  form  was  found  north  of  Phoenix  on  Clarenden 
Street,  larger  in  size;  its  top  had  suffered  in  the  first  ploughing 
of  the  ground.  The  ties  to  its  exact  location  are  filed  with  the 
Arizona  Museum. 

On  the  Reese  Homestead,  near  the  highway  east  of  Iligley. 
are  two  elliptical  pits,  450  feet  apart.  The  north  one  lays  east 
and  west  225  feet  long  and  160  wide,  with  side  embankments  8 
feet  above  the  center  which  is  3 feet  above  the  general  surface: 
there  are  openings  at  the  two  ends.  The  south  pit  is  135  feet 
east  and  west  and  175  feet  wide  and  has  an  opening  on  the  east 
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leading  out  on  a low  platfom 62  feet  ta*  £ £ al  face. 
S:  ^r^v^ble  for  miles  in  any  direction 

" TL  pi,  were  not 

grade  even  after  allowing  for  the^u  .pd  Higley  locality  there 
embankments.  In  this  whole  J*1  former  habitations 

is  an  absence  of  adobe  a^,f ^S^Lees,  but  we  do  not 
would  not  now  be  noticeable  as  U V where  u ^ 

see  any  trash  mounds,  which  are n*arentiv  the  earth  had  been 
cupation  has  been  lengtl  - \ beneath:*  these  pits  then  were 
stripped  away,  re^ea  '”f  torLs  This  being  a waterless  spot, 
wholesale  pottery  manufactory 

homes  were  over  on  Queen  Cr  e • seem 

A study  of  the  surrounding  land^ma^  on  a ^dy 

correct  but  when  we  as\,the  ^ r,  t.lins  then  doubt  arises.  There 
loam  Plain,  miles  from  the  mountam^t^^^  ^ pebbleS(  seem 

r.rssr&K  ™ >h  <? ,«» «•*«“• » **  * 

clay  bank  might  have  a similar  origin. 

Th,  I.,..  .1  .» 

with  small  * fK  Sealed  the  earth  well  filld 

dirt.  Test  holes  in  several  places  nkments  Every  frag- 

with  large  shards  even  tip  on  t galt  red-on-buff  con- 

ment  is  of  exactly  the  same  > fra„ment  0f  intrusive  ware 

if  Sefounl^ltCgh  it  is  but  a few  miles  across  to  the  Gila 

where  Central  Gila  is  so  common. 

The  shards  are  thin,  many  o^them  decorated^ 

ticular  care  in  makin„  - while  all  shards  are  of  the  same 
type  with  takes  the  form 

faded  red-on-buff  jet  the  square  hooks  dangle  in  a 

of  a rectangular  block  froi  bas  not  been  found  m 

regular  four-direction  P < • holes  were  sunk  in  the  center  of 

baling  shards  plentiful  all  the  way  dowm 

While  these  excavations  wer^pottery^m^fartc 

they  may  have  been  made  to  resemWe  those  structures 

there  was  a mixed  use.  b s worked  in  this  valley  has  called 

which  every  archaeologist  "ho  _ t called  sun  temples 

a sun  temple.  But  in  those  other  ^ructur, * we  remember 

there  is  a partmular  scarciQ.  f JJ  than  any  other  made  in 
that  this  Sonoqui  potterj  is  more  ir.ic 
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the  Salado,  and  the  breakage  in  manufacture  must  have  been 
large. 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  ellipse  was  the  accustomed  man- 
ner of  excavating  down  to  pottery  clay,  and  that  the  slight  plat- 
forms with  an  enclosing  ring  were  the  firing  places,  built  above 
damp  ground  and  sheltered  from  wind  by  a small  ring  of  earth. 
Furthermore  the  absence  of  shards  around  these  places  might  bo 
due  to  their  universal  employment  as  tempering  material.  The 
presence  of  a pottery  making  pit  at  each  of  the  large  groups  of 
buildings  is  to  be  expected  all  over  the  valley,  and  we  know  that 
an  understratum  of  clay  was  generally  available.  But  enough 
clay  could  be  obtained  without  making  a pit  200  feet  long  and 
digging  them  every  mile  apart,  as  around  Mesa  and  Pueblo 
Moroni ; unless  each  clan  used  their  own. 

Apparently  all  types  existed ; reservoirs,  temples  and  clay 
pits.  The  problem  is  left  to  future  archaeoloerists  to  classify  the 
few  remaining.  The  sun  temple  at  Casa  Grande  does  not  resem- 
ble those  in  the  Salado  nor  these  at  Higley.  It  has  a hard  floor 
sloping  to  the  center  where  a large  stone  was  placed;  it  lacks 
the  doors  at  the  ends,  and  the  low  platforms  beyond ; it  is  only 
about  half  as  long,  being  120  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide ; and  it  is 
placed  north  and  south : in  fact  its  only  resemblance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  elliptical  embankments. 

This  Sonoqui  district  was  occupied  by  Lower  Salt  red-on- 
buff  people  and  by  the  Central  Gila  polychrome  people  and  by 
groups  which  used  both  styles  of  pottery.  Three  miles  south  of 
the  Pottery  Pits  is  a sand  dune  well  covered  with  shards,  and 
village  sites  surround;  here  red-on-buff  runs  47%  and  poly- 
chrome 53%  with  an  occasional  New  Mexico  black  on  white  and 
a Sikyatki  yellow  and  a few  Central  Gila  red-on-buff.  These 
sites  indicate  both  successive  and  commingling  occupations. 

In  the  Museum  of  Santa  Fe,  shards  are  shown  which  are 
pieces  of  jars  made  on  a potter's  wheel  in  Spain,  and  there  used 
for  storing  olive  oil.  These  jars  had  come  up  from  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  Conquest,  had  been  broken  and  fragments  had  fallen 
among  shards  of  pueblo  origin.  In  building  the  Museum  at 
Santa  Fe  shards  from  both  w*ere  found : not  ordinarily  is  a mu- 
seum enriched  from  its  own  basement.  On  top  of  a trash  mound 
at  Snaketowm,  similar  pieces  of  Spanish  made  oil  jars  w'ere  dis- 
covered by  us.  There  also  was  picked  up  a well  made  shell  carv- 
ing of  a rattlesnake,  the  tail  rattles  cut  on  its  neck:  this  mis- 
placement of  the  parts  of  a figure  is  not  uncommon.  The  rattle- 
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ditches  from  the  mounUm  gtill>  • slips  are  strewn  over 

termining  its  extent  bu^s  i of  Sacaton  a canal  starts  out 

a thousand  acres,  bis  m twelve  miles  west;  at  its 

on  the  south  side  of  the  Gila  and  runs  ^ deep;  m all  it 

middle  point  it  is  five  feet  'v  beljeve  this  is  an  ancient 

covers  3000  acres  SeveTalobserve  bl  ^ ^ com  aratively  re- 
canal, but  it  may  have  been  con^r  ehistonc  class.  This  same 
cent  date  and  still  be  Plac«d  ™ ’ ? t0  tw0  canals  near  Man- 

question  concerning  age  g paejfe‘ Railroad  ; these  are  twenty 

"th  b,”n  -*•  - ,hr" 

feet  deep.  . p 

prehistoric  canals  m the  Gasa 

Grande  valley  were  abandoned  due  U 

ing  between  the  ancient  an  B jn  ^926,  A.  Larson,  (1) 

now  forsaken  and  well-mg  AJn  performed  a creditable 

a student  in  the  Lniversity  of  Amona^pe  ^ cana]a  He 

work  in  making  a survev  river  and  three  on  the  north, 

found  two  on  the  south  f%oft  'VXs  above  Florence  at  the 
On  the  south  side,  one  heads aversion  dam  is  being  built; 
granite  reef  where  the  g°'er  „ Florence  and  runs  directly 

this  passed  just  wrath  of  the  ^din.  about  it  on  its  north  and 
to  the  rum  of  Casa  Grande  the°  south  This  canal  was  20 

west  and  te™ '^ral^nh  was  found,  four  miles  long,  on  the 
and  near  the  ^ The  o^r  canal^on 

* - - 

tant  from  the  river. 

C’^^eanM  throughout  its  *^^“5 

on*th  ^ north' side,  on  account  of  the  rapidly  rising  ground,  were 
close  to  the  river. 

“Ancient  Cnnais  of  the  Cnsa  Grande,”  Progressive  Anzona,  Tuc 

EOT1,  Vol.  No.  5. 
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To  an  irrigation  engineer,  familiar  with  the  topography  of 
the  Gila  Valley,  it  seems  particularly  clear  that  all  of  the  ground 
covered  by  ancient  canals  is  shown  on  his  map.  Even  though 
the  distribution  laterals  have  disappeared  yet  it  seems  evident 
that  there  were  no  outside  laterals  and  no  other  canals.  The 
ancient  engineers  had  gone  as  high  up  the  river  as  feasible  and 
had  selected  the  point  where  modern  engineers  have  found  the 
largest  amount  of  underflow  raised  to  the  surface,  and  where 
the  government  engineers  found  the  best  dam  site. 

Under  the  canals  on  the  north  side  are  3,540  acres,  but  part 
of  this  is  rough,  and  hard  with  caliche;  perhaps  twenty  per  cent 
was  undesirable,  leaving  4,200  acres.  On  the  south  side  11,940 
acres  were  under  canals  with  about  ten  per  cent  unfitted  for  use, 
leaving  approximately  10,740;  with  a grand  total  of  14,950  acres. 
The  copyright  on  this  map  prevents  its  use  in  this  report.  The 
average  water  supply  on  the  Gila  is  less  than  that  of  the  Salt, 
and  far  less  uniform;  at  times  its  bed  is  entirely  dry  and  re- 
mains so  for  many  weeKs;  ilicn  ioixovv  iloixls  gxcaioi  *n 
than  any  in  the  Salt.  When  we  remember  the  scanty  results 
which  were  obtained  before  the  construction  of  the  San  Carlos 
dam,  the  supply  of  water  must  have  been  greater  and  more  uni- 
form than  at  present  if  all  of  the  above  acreage  was  supplied. 

At  that  time  the  forests  had  not  been  destroyed  and  the 
ranges  eaten  bare,  the  rush  of  rainwater  down  the  mountain 
sides  was  retarded,  and  the  mountain  valleys  had  not  been  dis- 
sected by  gullies.  Even  a cursory  examination  of  the  headwaters 
of  the  streams  reveals  the  recency  of  this  topographic  change. 
The  ancient  engineers  may  not  have  found  it  necessary  to  span 
the  wide  Gila  with  their  dams,  perhaps  only  wing-dams  of  rock- 
and-brush  were  necessary ; if  so,  the  burden  of  floods  passed  on 
down  the  deeper  channel  and  left  less  rebuilding  to  do.  This 
seems  a reasonable  assumption,  yet  we  have  no  proof  whatever ; 
the  only  fact  that  can  be  posited  with  certainty  is  that  water  can 
be  raised  five  feet  with  a well  made  rock-and-brush  dam  and  no 
higher ; above  that  head  the  hydrostatic  pressure  sweeps  it  out. 
The  same  materials  and  methods  could  give  no  better  results  in 
one  age  than  in  another;  they  had  no  better  materials  and  meth- 
ods than  we,  and  we  had  many  years  experience  with  such  dams 
before  the  building  of  rock-filled  timber  dams  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Salt. 

f The  people  of  the  Gila  suffered  more  acutely  and  the  end 
came  more  suddenly  than  to  those  on  the  Salt.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a reduction  in  run-off,  and  channel  erosion  completed 
the  catastrophe;  the  time  came  when  they  could  no  longer  divert 
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water  with  a to  push  their  canal  heads 

Casa  Grande  valley  they  attemp  ^ should  have  been 

farther  upstream  as  in  the  ’ d hundreds  of  years 

familiar  with  that  rec™rse  J{ done,  the  maps  and  pub- 
earlier  in  the  nearby  Salt.  I Th*  lagt  peopie  in  that  valley 
lished  reports  do  not  indmate > • makersP0f  the  Central  Gila, 

were  the  black  on  slip  w n P raulic  engineers,  the  red-on- 
who  occupied  it  after  the  **dl , *d  devel0ped  it  and  abandoned 

buff  people  of  the  L^^^^redmnbuTf  people  left  it;  per- 
it.  We  do  not  know  why  : difficult  to  control, 

haps  for  the  reason  that 1 waters  of  the  Salt  offered  good 

* reclamation  and  main‘ 

"passing,  we  may  consi  der  the 

of  the  ruin  of  Casa  Grande  with  ^tfacU  of  every  type,  to  the 
Lower  Salt,  also  the  simi^^^y^^  ^ ^ total  absence  of  dis- 

siiAiiiu.n^  — 1 J 1 , aviHAnf'p  we  have  t^at,  Ju.or j - 

similar  customs.  The  onl-  nt  during  the  latter  days 

separate  Central  Gila  cu  .h,  upper  layers  of 

of  the  Casa  Grande  is  due  present  and  no  other, 

middens  the  Central  Gi  a Salt;  the  differ- 

while  m the  lower  lajeis  the  P y t h i ue  Due  to  the  ap- 
ence  in  their  cultures -“^^of  Casa  Grande,  it 

SSf  hkTtha°t  to  budding  was  constructed  by  the  later 

CM;LTZt.  ^riTcTafJ:T^szS^ 

there  comes  a brief  zone  n which ^ * the  pottery  is 

on  buff  of  the  Lower  Salt  and^hen^em  ^ ^ through- 
exclusively  red-on-bu  • • . and  the  corrugated  occur 

out  the  southwest  the  black  for  Xew  Mexico,  Colorado 

together,  and  that  statemen  Roosevelt  directly  south  to 

and  all  of  Arizona,  except  that  £ " the  limits  0f  the 
the  Mexican  line  corrugated  is  ^;™d  over  t0  the  San 
black  on  white  passes  n0''  ,r  • state  Rue.  The  corrugated 
Francisco  River  and  the  New  /^Vof  Globe,  and  is  ex- 

‘ft  ? is  ssif-ss  ;ss 

OS  J.W”.  round 

in  the  crest  of  the  mountain  range  west  ot  Globe. 
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All  the  evidence  goes  to  indicate  that  the  standing  ruin  of 
Casa  Grande  is  much  later  than  the  worn-down  ruins  in  the 
Lower  Salt.  Mr.  Pinkley  has  stated  his  belief  that  it  was  aban- 
doned 600  years  ago,  or  possibly  1,000  years  at  the  time  of  the 
great  pueblo  concentration.  He  adds  that  the  earlier  surround- 
ing ruins  date  back  1,500  to  2,000  years  and  oldest  of  which 
traces  have  been  found  may  run  back  to  2,500  years  ago.  The 
trash  mounds  cover  considerable  areas,  but  are  not  as  thick  as 
those  around  Phoenix,  the  deepest  being  but  six  feet  deep.  Ife 
states  that  cremation  ashes  are  not  found  in  the  polychrome  black 
and  white  ollas  but  that  the  black  on  white  wares  were  placed  as 
gifts  only  in  the  interment  burials:  while  this  clue  is  important 
to  the  ethnologist,  yet  considerable  additional  evidence  is  desired. 

Pinkley  also  reports  that  along  the  Mexican  line  he  has 
found  a few  scattered  shards  of  red  on  buff,  but  Mitvalski,  dur- 
ing a search  of  several  weeks  along  both  sides  of  the  line,  devoted 
to  hunting:  shards,  found  dull  errav  ware  with  no  Lower  Salt  red 
on  ouir,  out  including  a tew  examples  or  red  on  maroon.  In  a 
hundred  miles  the  pottery  making  materials  should  change  so 
that  different  shades  of  color  may  be  expected  even  if  made  by 
the  same  people.  Migrations  were  slow  and  the  design  of  decor- 
ations was  constantly  changing.  The  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
the  Canal  Builders  came  from  the  south,  but  they  only  brought 
with  them  the  germ  of  the  industrial  development  which  grew 
up  here. 

The  general  belief  is  that  the  ruin  of  Casa  Grande  was 
destroyed  by  fire  caused  by  lightning,  but  we  are  skeptical.  In 
1879,  Harry  Hancock  accompanied  his  father  to  the  ruin  where 
they  removed  a wagon  load  of  timber  and  brought  to  Phoenix  as 
curiosities  of  an  ancient  building.  No  one  will  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  a statement  made  by  him.  The  father,  Capt.  Han- 
cock, will  be  remembered  as  the  engineer  who  surveyed  out  the 
Townsite  of  Phoenix.  At  that  time  the  ruin  of  Casa  Grande  had 
not  been  made  a National  Monument  and  such  a trip  was  looked 
upon  as  scientific  work.  The  writer  felt  pride  in  removing  a log 
lintel  from  the  now  famous  Cliff  Dwellings  at  Walnut  Canon 
near  Flagstaff  in  1889.  These  had  been  cut  with  stone  axes  with 
a tapering  cut  of  45°,  much  the  same  as  a beaver  makes  in 
felling  a tree. 

Volumes  of  discoveries  in  the  pueblo  region  have  appeared, 
but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  unite  them  into  an  ordered 
chronology  until  Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder  published  his  Southwestern 
Archaeology,  a work  which  had  been  needed  for  a generation 
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past  while  men  had  been change^iTcultlre^oundaries 

such  a work  is  not  easy,  not  had  the  opportunity  for 

in  this  part  of  Arizona  w here  he i has.  not  tad  the  PP  ^ ^ 

field  work.  ffer"^^L^rcXado  district  by  swinging 
western  boundary  of  the  p0iorado  River  directly  to  the 

from  the  junction  of  the  L^®^°'™aeross  the  Verde  south 

south  and  pass  Prescott  on^  s s Roosevelt  Reservoir, 

Thls 

'*«'  »“  C7r  Gil.  and  instead 

We  abandon  his  deagnat  f that  the  term  Lower 

use  the  term  of  Central  Lila,  extending  from  the  neigh- 

Gila  must  be  reeved  for  a district  este nag  by  Mal. 

borhood  of  Gila  Bend  to  \ uma , , ^es  in  Globe, 

colm  Rogers.  The  the 

passes  south  of  Roosexel  , tl  south  about  midway 

ruin  of  Casa  Grande,  and  around  to  he  sown  a 

to  Tucson  and  back  to  Globe.^  The  Ct-nLal  Ch*  oa  a 

black  design,  placed  on  a ^ PI  white  we  are  in  immediate 

gray  base.  If  we  call  them  black  on  wh  te  we  are  ^ ^ 

conflict  with  the  pottene  of  New  Mexico^  ^ ^ .§  grayish 

not  any  degree  of  similari  > . . tainted  a strong 

Si  yff  »d  - ? s sfs 

vSnsS°P^dbde^  of  the  Tularosa  wares  never  appears. 

The  other  ^otral  CLla  ware  N called 
colors  are  used  m the  de.  0 > ’ anT)iie(j  -with  a rough 

Cental! 

°UheenaTcrk  oftinst  a bank  teller, 

niPSrtE  ILT  StuS  M Sb^thelhov" 

(T)-— Kidder,  Dr.  A.  V.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Southwestern 

Archaeology,  Yale  University  Press;  pg.  4i. 
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We  care  not  where  the  Canal  Builders  learned  to  make  pottery, 
nor  who  were  their  teachers,  certainly  the  art  did  not  originate 
in  any  district  to  the  east,  the  west  or  north,  and  if  in  the  south, 
or  southeast,  then  it  was  made  in  too  sparing  quantities  to 
justify  giving  it  a name  from  that  area. 

The  red  on  buff  was  made  in  the  Lower  Salt  in  vaster  quan- 
tities than  any  other  pottery  in  any  other  district  in  the  whole 
Southwest,  and  due  to  two  reasons,  its  fragile  character  and 
the  denser  population  in  its  district. 

Searches  have  been  made  in  Sonora  and  nothing  found  to 
indicate  that  the  Canal  Builders  learned  their  arts  there.  (1) 
This  statement  does  not  militate  against  our  former  argument 
that  they  came  up  from  Mexico  and  developed  their  independ- 
ent culture  in  tiic  valleys  of  the  Salt  and  Gila.  Sonora  is  not 
the  country  to  invite  the  permanent  abode  of  any  strong  group 
of  peoples  passing  through.  Concerning  its  former  occupation, 
V^TT’oe  V s7  t ' : (?) 

“In  view  of  the  paucity  of  internal  development  manifested 
by  the  remains  of  these  Sonoran  cultures,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
their  period  of  existence  was  brief.  The  absence  of  rubbish 
mounds  at  any  of  the  sites  support  this  statement.  Apparently 
this  part  of  Sonora  was  an  unpeopled  wilderness  until  the  upper 
Southwestern  cultures  reached  their  zenith  and  began  to  decay. 
Then  a thin  wave  of  population  crossed  the  Sierra  Madre  from 
the  east  and  settled  in  the  valleys  among  its  foothills,  to  remain 
a short  while  and  disappear.  Later,  the  Opatas,  according  to 
tradition,  moved  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  Sonora  and  built 
the  villages  we  have  seen,  and  lived  in  them  until  the  Spanish 
colonization.  Short  though  the  entire  period  of  occupation  was, 
it  provides  another  opportunity  for  linking  the  prehistoric 
southwest  with  the  historic  times  and  may  eventually  shed  light 
upon  the  important  cultures  of  Chihuahua.” 

• Amsden  places  the  first  development  at  a recent  time,  that 
of  the  Great  period  of  Pueblo  expansion,  and  concludes  that  it 
may  not  have  occurred  even  then  but  during  the  later  time  of 
general  concentration  of  a thousand  years  ago.  He  makes  these 
■ deductions  from  a comparison  of  decorated  potteries. 

(1)  — Bandolier,  A.  F.  Final  Report  of  Investigations  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  Southwestern  United  States,  from  1SS0  to  1885.  Papers  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Vol.  IV. 

Lumholtz,  Carl.  Unknown  Mexico,  Scribner’s,  1902. 

(2)  — Archaeological  Reconnaissance  in  Sonora,  Southwestern  Museum 
Papers,  No.  1,  1928. 
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A few  oiks  h...  some 

in  the  area  of  the  Central  Colorado  ^ from  burial  caves 

ciselyalihe;  a black-on-gray.  J “ in  Imperial  Valley;  from 

and  field  burials  in  the  moi  < of  Nevada,  and  from 

Blythe,  from  Needles,  and  the  Cost  y Little  Colorado, 

SSod.1..  Color* Pweswott  Stall 

and  in  very  considerable  yunMM  Lower  Salt  pottery ; and 

Valley,  where  they  are  intermixed  v a Highway  work 

Mme  beautiful  Mias  have  ^^xampLs  have  been  found 
around  Ash  Fork.  ^Ian\  1 nsville  by  an  enthusiastic 

in  burials  and  in  caves  near  P are  associated  with- 

amateur,  Mrs  Evelyn  ^'^^f^ilarity  of  all  these  would 

Little  Colorado  ware,  ^ ^ of  the  Central  Colorado 

seem  to  justify  the  c i black-on-gray, 

and  the  naming  of  its  potter* 

, fhat  there  was  a series  ot  puny 

On  Oak  Creek,  reports  st ate  that  ^ wrlter>  when 

ditches  in  ancient  times  but  ca  traces;  although  the 

an  irrigation  engineer,  tailed  to ^eve*r 'ted  bv  the  thirty  or 
ancient  conduits  may  a'e p esumably  there  were  small  ditches 

more  modern  ditches.  (1 ' Cresum y and  ^ Upper 

Cyl  «"  ™oi'ed  “*  *'  , „ 

m»  .h. 

intrusive  black  on  white : P d a sealed  olla  containing 

from  lie  Grape  Vnw  SpmgBiM^of  cott0n  cloth.  From 
small  carvings  and  a „omes  a hard  stone  carving  in  the 

the  Superstition  Mountains  at  the  two  corners;  this 

form  of  a chopping  km  where  the  mescal  plant  is 

was  found  near  a stone  lined  P > considered  by  mod- 

growing;  its  heart  bud  when  roasted  is  also  County 

ern  Indians  to  be  deliciau*  ^ and  seWed  with  sinew 

comes  a plaque  made  , surface  decorated  with  black  pig- 
on  cross  reeds  and  then  thejmrface  ec  ^ ancient  pottery. 

ment  in  the  interlocking  “came  several  hundred  arrow 

J”rins  * ‘°nS  VaM°‘  ““ 

aurt  D.„  W.U,  - « V.,*.  »•  »■  — ■ 

Cleveland  Daily  Record,  Pul-Ushers. 
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genSnsnd  b0Unty  W&S  pr0pitiat€d  by  during  man. 

West  of  Prescott,  in  Skull  Valley,  Dr.  Phillips  has  fom, 
pottery  which  had  been  moulded  on  finely  woven  bags  fill.-' 
with  earth  or  sand;  after  the  clay  had  dried,  the  baXas  r.l! 
moved  andthe  olla  fired;  an  ingenuous  form  of  mold"  In  th- 
same  locality  he  found  shards  of  pots  made  over  woven  cloth 
similarly  used.  These  lack  but  one  step  of  being  the  earlier 
type  of  pottery  made  anywhere. 

On  the  \ erde  River  are  ancient  irrigation  systems  which 
thaaVte  Jw  ae"Cr'b6d  in  Print  many  times  and  the  statement  ma.ll- 
' are  on  grades  impossible  to  use  today.  We  believe 
that  these  misunderstood  features  are  due  to  channel  erosion 

m irin  '1'"  are  °Id  buildin°s  of  such  solid  construction 

about  Z imdirr"  38  t0  COnstitute  villa=es-  while  scattered 
about,  the  lmgated  areas  are  numerous  single  room  houses  The 

vwLr  ouuuings  suggests  that  the  need  of  water 
nost  ho  * f • ?,  K th,e.resultln?  construction  of  numerous  out- 
gefera^Tefen,'  6 nUltlvated  £ields’  while  the  towns  formed  the 
of  varvin^f  r °me!  °f  tbe  gens  or  clan-  Domiciles  were 
stono  j ? t}ipe,s  °f  Perfeetl0n  in  workmanship,  largely  of  loose 
which  7 fld'  ,Along  the  canon  walls  are  many  caves 

*C  ‘ ,;'pb?  enlarged  and  doorways  built  in  front,  mdicat- 

mos  ARndele^/"86^01!11  ntl0n  0r  mUch  change  in  habitat.  Cos- 
that  the  o!mff  hl%b"lky  report  on  these  villages  concluded 
time  hut  10n  °^  .^e  ^ erde  was  n°t  for  a long  period  of 

-f  coinParatlve  recency.  (1)  At  Camp  Verde  ho 

Sen* annentA  CanaIS  °f  SmaI1  Size*  The  heads  bavin* 

mneb  erosion  h by^oods>,lt  was  impossible  to  determine  how 

caseof  one  baid  !ake,a  P ace  Slnee  they  were  used>  but  in  the 
case  of  one  canal  at  a distance  of  two  miles  from  its  head  it  was 

anTlbln'T  h/  ?eSf  forty  feet  abovc  the  surface  of  the  river. 

headed  at  nreet  66,!  at,°Ve  the  "rade  of  modern  ditches  which 
theVeJta  PlfCay,  *he  sam‘!  r'ouit.  Other  ancient  ditches  on 

Ihovl  the  l , I rbUtary’  Clear  Creek-  are  three  or  four  feet 
t anner  y ?f  it  A few  kivas  bavc  been  found  on 

ohLiher  T^rdV  the,klva  was  essentially  a ceremonial-club 
chamber.  It  has  been  thought  that  some  of  the  interior  rooms  in 

the  Lower  bait  clan-castles  were  kivas.  but  we  doubt  it  on  ae- 

count  of  the  presence  of  sun  temples,  which  are  not  found  where 
kivas  abound. 

1896.  ^"~ThlrtCenth  AnnuaJ  R<?P°rt.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington, 
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In  many  localities  in  Arizona  are  traces ‘ ‘^Ire 

tion  ditches  though  usuan^e^  sm  £ne^rthwest  of  Phoe- 

SnS  Z e«  was  S 

-n  ^ hy  col- 

lecting  hillside  water. 

in  the  sands  but  the  course  of  this  river  can  be  trace 

waters  losun  tne  sanas,  jji  j rpaohes  even  during 

s«s  r s szsz  ttgg&siz; 

are  strewTn  about. 

These  ruins  occur  in  localities  where  water  runs  in  the  ew 
an-oyos  only  during:  the  actu^  contou^ce  ^^hith 
Men  do  not  build  irrigation  w , j [)e  their  onlv  reward. 

fisstss  i 

“ Swclfha^heL  cuhivated  in  the  same  manner  by  an  an- 
cient  race. 

On  the  Gila  near  Solomonville,  were  reservoirs  on  the  mesa 
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b'nng  short  and  small,  and  the  ground  limited.  (1)  Irrigation 
was  practiced  in  a comparatively  limited  way  on  several  streams  ; 
but  that  which  the  nearest  approached  hydraulic  engineering 
was  in  the  Chaco  Canon  where  the  people  of  Penasco  Blanco  dT- 
verted  water  by  means  of  a ditch  which  supplied  a reservoir 
built  in  sand,  and  partially  prevented  seepage  by  lining  its  bed 
with  slabs  of  stones  and  clay.  There  were  wrorks  at  Una  Vida, 
Pueblo  Bonito,  Kinklazhin,  Kinbineola  and  Kinyaah.  F.  w! 
Hodge  states;  cit.  op. 

Kinyaah  exhibits  the  best  example  of  irrigation  works  of 
any  of  the  Chaco  group  of  villages,  water  having  been  diverted 
from  the  sandy  wash  to  a large  natural  depression  and  thence 
conducted  to  the  fields,  two  miles  away,  by  a ditch  dug  around 
a mesa  and  along  a series  of  sand  hills  on  a fairly  uniform 
grade.  This  ditch  was  mainly  earthwork  but  where  necessary 
the  lower  border  was  reinforced  with  retaining  walls  of  stone. 
Kinyaah  is  said  to  have  been  provided  with  two  large  reservoirs 
and  a canal  25  to  30  feet  wide  and  3 to  4 feet  deep/ 

Rolt-Wheeler  (1)  in  describing  the  prehistoric  canals  of  the 
Southwest  states  that  the  Chaco  irrigation  works  comprise  fifty 
miles  of  ditches  which  exhibit  a high  degree  of  skill,  and  that 
many  smaller  ones  are  being  traced  from  time  to  time.  He  says 
that  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  can  still  be  traced  a thousand 
miles  of  irrigation  ditches  which  were  made  before  the  coming  of 
Columbus  and  of  these  one-third  or  more  antedate  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Maya  Empire. 

Neil  M.  Judd  reports  in  general  that;  (2)  Early  man  could 
exist  comfortably  on  a quart  or  so  of  water  for  household  pur- 
poses each  day,  but  Pueblo  Bonito  had  a thousand  inhabitants, 
and  the  other  neighboring  villages  were  dependent  upon  the 
same  supply.  Behind  the  ruin  the  broad  stairway  may  have  led 
to  water  seepages  in  the  rocks  above  where  crevices  still  hold 
water  for  a short  time  following  the  few  summer  and  fall  rains. 
More  likely  it  is  that  once  copious  springs  at  the  foot  of  the 
canon  wall  have  been  covered  over  by  blown  sand,  so  that  their 
location  is  no  longer  apparent  to  the  white  man. 

Certainly  the  people  of  Pueblo  Bonito  were  compelled  to 
raise  their  food  by  irrigation  yet  positive  proof  is  lacking.  No 
certain  trace  do  we  find  of  ditches  or  acequias  and  Chaco  Canon 
has  no  living  streams,  hence  canals  seem  scarcely  feasible.  The 

(1)—  Handbook  of  American  Indian  north  of  Mexico,  article  by  F.  W. 
Hodge  on  Irrigation. 

(1)  — In  the  Days  Before  Columbus,  Rolt-Wheeler,  Doran,  1921. 

(2)  — National  Geographic  Magazine,  July,  1923  and  Sept.,  1925. 
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waters  that  flowed  down  from  the  mesas  after  torrential  mid- 
summer rains  may  have  been  caught  by  low  ridges  of  earth  and 
nrovided  water  for  little  plots  sometimes  only  a few  ya  . 
Square  wherever  corn  and  beans  would  grow.  By  this  system 
of  inundation  moisture  was  gathered  into  the  cultivated  groun  . 

Prank  Pinkley,  Superintendent  of  Southwestern  Monu- 
ments, states  that  ihe  entire  bed  of  the  Chaco  is  a level  damp 
sandy  bottom,  where  corn  would  have  grown  with  very  little 
or  perhaps  without  any  irrigation,  and  that  he  has  seen  no  traces 
of  ditches  on  the  canon  floor  which  has  been  swept  ^y  ffl0^ 
innumerable  since  its  abandonment.  The  sufficiency  of  the 
canon  bed  to  afford  fields  for  the  people  is  a comFll«f  ^ 
tion  and  hinges  largely  on  the  number  of  rooms  within  the  rum 
occupied  at  one  time;  Pueolo  Bouito  contains  1°“  rooms  t _ 
asco  Blanco  ranks  next  to  it  in  size,  then  comes  Chettio  Kettle, 
to  be  followed  by  many  others. 

But  Judd  in  discussing  the  causes  for  abandonment  of 
Pueblo  Bonito  mentions  the  possibility  of  s®’  w^.rfa^’ 

drought,  water-log  and  alkali.  In  general  he  states  that.  eit.  op. 

The  water  supply  may  have  dwindled  and  there  may  have 
been  years  of  continuous  drought,  when  new  crops  were  not  rip- 
ened ' Or  again  the  long  continued  irrigation  may  have  rendered 
their  cultivated  fields  impotent.  This  latter  seems  an  important 
contributory  factor.  Experiments  in  semi-desert  areas  sho\ 
that  irrigation  water  sometimes  tends  to  wash  out  chemicas 
helpful  to  the  soil  and  leave  behind  a too  high  ratio  of  sodium 
bicarbonate.  This  has  a hardening  effect  on  the  soil. 

The  fields  were  likely  located  along  the  sandy  edge  of  the 
Chaco  Canon  in  order  to  benefit  from  such  rams  as  came  down 
from  the  mesas;  but  if  this  water  gradually  brought  in  hai 
elements  to  the  soil,  even  a small  population  would  soon  have 
found  themselves  in  a desperate  condition  and  threatened  with 
failure  of  their  means  of  livelihood.  Pueblo  Bonito  was  almost 
wholly  dependent  upon  agriculture.  These  People  had  no  beasts 
of  burden;  with  prowling  enemies  present  they  could  not  have 
cultivated  distant  farms  or  supported  themselves  through  barter 
with  other  tribes. 

Dr  E L Hewett,  the  trained  observer  who  has  studied  the 
archaeology  of  New  Mexico  for  many  years,  gave  close  study  to 
?his  subject  a score  of  years  ago,  when  possibly  the  clues  were 
less  obliterated  than  today.  He  states:  (1) 

(1)—  Records  of  the  Past,  Nov.,  1905. 
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“The  practice  of  impounding  the  drainage  of  small  catch- 
ment basins  in  natural  depressions  and  artificial  ponds  by  the 
construction  of  dams  of  earth  and  stone  were  common  wherever 
the  pueblo  mode  of  life  prevailed,  but  only  in  a few  localities 
have  remains  been  found  that  point  to  anything  like  a system  of 
irrigation ; that  a well  developed  system  existed  in  the  Gila 
drainage  has  been  fully  established.  No  higher  development  of 
the  science  of  irrigation  was  reached  in  prehistoric  America, 
and,  indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  any  people  of  the  Old  World  prac- 
ticed irrigation  on  a larger  scale  or  by  a more  perfect  system  as 
early  as  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  seems  certain  that  no  such  system  existed  anywhere  with- 
in the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  outside  of  the  Gila 
drainage.  In  the  Rio  Grande  valley  only  the  most  rudimentary 
form  of  irrigation  was  practiced.  Small  reservoirs  are  found  in 
conjunction  vith  almost  every  pueblo  ruin.  These  evidentlv 
served  to 

and  also  for  the  purpose  of  watering  small  fields,  but  at  best 
they  could  have  served  only  slightly  to  supplement  the  natural 
rainfall.  In  places  small  ditches  are  found  extending  from  the 
mountain  sides  into  the  valleys  evidently  designed  to  divert  the 
waters  of  mountain  torrents  to  irrigable  fields.  None  of  these 
are  of  any  considerable  extent  save  one  at  Puye  on  the  Pajarito 
plateau.  Here  a large,  well  constructed  ditch,  originating  in  a 
catchment  basin  of  considerable  area,  west  of  Puye  Mesa,  is  car- 
ried along  the  hillside  a few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  dry  Puye 
arroya  for  a distance  of  over  two  miles  to  the  level  plain  east  of 
the  ancient  village  site.  It  cannot  be  proven,  however,  that  this 
is  the  work  of  the  prehistoric  period.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
I uye  pueblo  and  cliff  village  was  reoccupied  by  the  Santa  Clara 
Indians  late  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  after  having  been  long 
abandoned,  and  after  the  Spanish  system  of  irrigation  had  been 
introduced  among  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos.  ” 

Irrigation  was  perhaps  developed  in  the  Little  Colorado 
drainage  in  pre-Spanish  times  and  may  have  reached  a some- 
■w  at.  higher  plane  in  the  San  Juan  Valley.  The  remains  of 
rather  extensive  works  have  been  reported  from  time  to  time  in 
the  latter  region,  but  these  have  been  for  the  most  part  destroved 
m recent  years. 

A totally  unlooked  for  development  of  irrigation  works  was 
observed  by  the  writer  in  the  midst  of  the  Navajo  Desert  in  North- 
western New  Mexico.  Entering  by  way  of  Jemez.  the  last  stream 
ot  any  consequence  that  is  crossed  is  the  Puerco,  and  this  is  bv 
no  means  permanent.  A few  miles  farther  west  water  is  re- 
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The  best  example  of  irrigation  works  is  in  the  Chaco  at  Kin- 
bineola,  about  15  miles  southwest  of  Bonito ; a ruin  in  the  basin 
of  a wash  tributary  to  Chaco.  South  of  the  ruins  is  a large  nat- 
ural  depression  which  was  made  to  serve  as  a reservoir  for  the 
flood  waters  diverted  from  this  wash.  A ditch  fully  two  miles 
long  conducted  the  water  from  this  lake  to  the  fields,  which  were 
quite  extensive.  The  ditch  is  carried  around  the  mesa  and  along 
a series  of  sand  hills  on  a fairly  uniform  grade.  The  ditch  was 
mainly  earthwork,  but  whenever  necessary  the  lower  border  was 
reinforced  with  retaining  walls  of  stone,  portions  of  which  still 
remain  in  place.. 

It  is  stated  that  the  small  ruin  of  Kinyaah,  40  miles  south  of 
the  Chaco,  shows  vestiges  of  an  irrigation  system ; the  ruin,  sit- 
uated on  an  open  plain,  is  surrounded  by  a large  area  of  irri- 
gable land.  The  works  consist  of  two  large  reservoirs  and  a 
ditch,  25  to  30  feet  wide,  and  in  places  3 or  4 feet  deep. 

This  irrigation  on  the  Navajo  desert  is  on  a plane  of  de- 
velopment intermediate  between  the  advanced  system  on  the 
Gila  and  its  tributaries  and  the  very  rudimentary  form  common 
to  the  entire  pueblo  region ; for  it  represents  but  modest  achieve- 
ment as  compared  with  that  of  the  Gila  people,  but  a marked 
advance  over  the  common  achievements  of  the  prehistoric 
pueblos. 

In  the  Mesa  Verde  country,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
Colorado,  irrigation  was  practiced  in  prehistoric  times,  but  the 
systems  were  on  a small  scale.  At  Aztec,  New  Mexico,  on  the  La 
Plata,  some  of  the  ditches  can  still  be  traced  for  several  miles. 
(1)  Attempts  were  made  to  store  water  in  some  sections  of  the 
Animas  Valley,  New  Mexico,  where  a gigantic  earthwork  or  a 
dam  51 2/*  miles  long  was  built,  which  stands  22  t-o  24  feet 
high.  (2) 

Now  in  conclusion  I will  say  that  I believe  there  were  no 
true  dams  built  in  prehistoric  times  in  North  America,  except 
an  occasional  embankment  placed  across  the  mouth  of  a gullv 
to  form  a reservoir,  or  a row  of  stones  laid  across  a broad,  flat 
channel  to  swing  the  water  into  a ditch.  The  great  canals 
were  so  aligned  as  to  become  drainage  ways  from  creeks  and 
rivers.  No  trace  of  a true  dam  to  force  water  into  a conduit 
has  been  found,  and,  having  seen  practically  all  of  the  large 
canals,  I can  say  that  every  one  of  them,  before  this  last  thous- 

(1)  — Haas,  W.  H.  Annals  Association  of  American  Geographers.  Vol. 
XVI,  Dec.  1926,  p.  210,  “The  Cliff  Dweller  and  his  Habitat.” 

(2)  — Gaillard,  D.  D.  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  IX,  F.  S.  pp. 
311-313,  “Gigantic  Earthwork  in  New  Mexico.” 
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and  years  of  erosion  had  occurred,  would  have  been  drainage 
ways,  needing  no  dams. 

Endless  are  the  myths  concerning  early  North  America,  and 
one  of  them,  long  yet  to  live,  is  the  story  of  irrigation  canals  in 
Yucatan  and  the  earlier  home  of  the  Mayas  on  the  mainland, 
and  throughout  Mexico  and  Central  America  generally.  A 
few  small  ditches  remain,  but  all  the  ancient  irrigation  canals 
in  North  America  have  been  described  in  these  pages. 

Asst.  Prof.  Schenck,  of  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, has  made  several  trips  to  compare  the  irrigation  systems  in 
the  ancient  Salt  River  Valley  with  those  of  similar  antiquity 
which  he  had  studied  in  South  America.  After  a year  spent  in 
going  up  and  down  the  Andes,  he  failed  to  find  a single  ancient 
dam,  but  unnumbered  small  ditches  cut  and  built  in  the  stone 
mountain  sides.  In  each  case,  at  the  river,  a sunken  gallery, 
lined  and  roofed  with  stone,  drained  away  a part  of  the  moun- 
tain Tv»f»  *r*^r|rk^r*  ppu  this  a “rmlno. ,f  and  use 

them  today,  unaltered  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  builders,  to 
serve  the  same  puny  strips  of  ground. 

A German  scientist,  Prof.  Dr.  Martin  Gusinde,  entered  the 
employment  of  the  Chilean  government  and  was  detailed  to 
study  these  ancient  systems  throughout  the  central  Andes.  Later 
he  became  a Franciscan  teacher  and  when  in  Phoenix  he  gave 
the  writer  the  results  of  years  of  work.  With  emphasis  he  stat- 
ed that  he  had  never  seen  an  ancient  canal  which  had  served 
more  than  a thousand  acres,  and  that  he  doubted  if  there  ever 
would  be  found  in  all  South  America  an  ancient  irrigation  sys- 
tem which  had  supplied  five  thousand  acres. 

A chapter  has  been  written  on  the  type  of  canal  building 
in  these  districts  of  South  America,  but  my  physical  strength 
prevents  editing  it.  Data  has  also  been  gathered  concerning  the 
irrigation  areas  served  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  3000  years 
ago,  and  with  the  unexpected  discovery  of  the  smallness  of  each 
separate  district  served.  Also  was  noted  that  Old  World  scholars 
are  as  human  as  the  rest  of  us:  as  one  example,  what  one  dis- 
tinguished authority  declares  to  have  been  a great  storage  res- 
ervoir is  declared  by  another  equally  eminent  authority  to  be 
but  an  accident  in  the  terrain.  We  believe  that  the  only  single 
irrigation  unit  in  the  ancient  world  larger  than  this  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  existed  in  China,  but  health  having  prevented  the 
opportunity  to  submit  to  the  editor  four  more  chapters  to  prove 
all  these  things,  I close. 

These  four  chapters  on  Prehistoric  Irrigation  have  been  bound  as  a sep- 
arate monograph,  price  SI. 00;  address  State  Historian,  Capitol  Bldg.,  Phoenix. 
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VICTORIO 

Chief  of  the  Warm  Spring  Apaches 
(By  JOHN  P.  CLUM.  Copyright— 1929.) 


During  the  past  year  it  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  con- 
tribute to  the  pages  of  THE  ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  RE- 
VIEW some  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Apache  Indians. 
These  recitals  have  dealt  more  particularly  with  the  biographies 
of  two  conspicuous  Apache  characters — Geronimo  and  Es-kim- 


m-zm. 


If  I mav  be  permitted  to  occupy  additional  space  in  these 
valuable  pages  I shall  find  inspiration  for  the  task  in  the  hope 
that  I may  be  able  to  present  convincing  evidence  in  support  of 
the  opinion  I have  expressed  from  the  time  of  my  earliest  associa- 
tions with  these  Indians,  viz : that  if  from  that  time  the  Apaches 
had  been  given  a lair  cnaiiuc  uuuei  -3 

sympathetic  direction,  their  orderly  development  and  gradual 
progress  would  have  been  assured,  and  the  miserable  record  of 
the  campaigns  against  Geronimo  never  would  have  been  written. 

And  further,  if,  from  this  review,  it  shall  appear  that  the 
mass  of  these  Indians  have  been  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
the  tragedy  of  misrule  and  of  unhappy,  variable  and  demoral- 
izing conditions  which  they  were  not  afforded  the  least  oppor- 
tunity either  to  prevent  or  correct;  if  the  neglected  truth  shall 
thus  be  rehabilitated  and  established,  that  these  facts  may  arouse 
such  genuine  interest  in  the  matter  as  will  inspire  a sincere  en- 
deavor to  measurably  redeem  our  past  transgressions  against 
these  primitive  people  by  encouraging  and  aiding  the  maturing 
generation  of  this  race  of  FIRST  AMERICANS  in  a sensible 
and  practical  way. 

In  concluding  my  somewhat  extended  narrative  of  Geronimo 
I stated  that  my  official  report  of  the  capture  of  this  renegade 
was  confined  to  a single  paragraph,  and  I deem  it  only  fair  to 
the  reader  as  well  as  to  myself,  that  the  paragraph  referred  to 
should  be  reproduced  in  this  review  as  an  essential  feature  in  the 
development  of  the  record. 

My  final  official  report  was  dated  at  Florence,  Arizona,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1877— about  three  months  after  I had  relinquished  my 
official  responsibilties  at  San  Carlos,  and  about  five  months  after 
the  exciting  capture  of  Ojo  Caliente.  This  report  was  made  a 
part  of,  and  printed  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1877.  The  paragraph  in  question 
reads  as  follows : 

“The  capture  of  several  noted  renegades  at  Hot  Springs 
(Ojo  Caliente),  New  Mexico,  and  the  removal  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Hot  Springs  Agency,  New  Mexico,  to  San  Carlos,  Arizona,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  movements  with  -which  I have  been 
connected  while  in  the  Indian  service,  and  the  result  of  this 
movement  was  a complete  success.  The  co-operation  of  the 
troops  under  General  Hatch  and  Major  Wade  was  perfect.  On 
April  21  my  Indian  police  arrested  ‘Heronemo’,  ‘ Gordo’, 
‘Ponce’,  ‘Francisco’  and  several  other  noted  renegades,  who 
were  immediately  lodged  in  the  guard-house,  in  irons.  The  en- 
tire tribe  of  the  Hot  Springs  Indians,  numbering  453  souls,  left 
the  agency  on  May  1 by  trail  for  San  Carlos.  I started  the  same 
day  by  road  with  the  prisoners.  On  May  20  the  Hot  Springs 
Indians  were  located  peacefully,  and  with  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves, on  the  San  Carlos  reservation — twenty  miles  east  of  the 
main  agency  uunaings. 

In  those  days  we  gave  Geronimo’s  name  the  Spanish  pro- 
nunciation, hence  the  spelling,  “Heronemo”.  I reported  the 
co-operation  of  the  troops  as  “perfect”.  I had  asked  that  troops 
be  stationed  at  strategic  points  for  the  protection  of  citizens  in 
case  of  emergency.  This  -was  done,  but  no  emergency  developed. 
Major  Wade  was  a day  late  in  arriving  at  Ojo  Caliente,  but  we 
did  not  allow  his  failure  to  keep  his  appointment  to  defeat  the 
chief  purpose  of  our  campaign,  and  when  the  troops  did  arrive 
at  the  agency  my  police  had  already  arrested  the  principal 
renegades  and  were  holding  these  prisoners  in  the  guard-house, 
in  irons.  In  these  circumstances  there  had  been  nothing  for  the 
troops  to  do  except  to  “co-operate”  by  marching  to  their  re- 
spective positions  in  the  field  and  then  return  to  their  respective 
posts,  and,  inasmuch  as  I had  attained  my  objective,  I was 
quite  willing  to  overlook  the  tardy  arrival  of  Major  Wade  and 
to  give  the  troops  a “perfect”  score.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the 
unwilling  support  or  open  hostility  which  quite  uniformly  char- 
acterized my  experiences  with  the  military  authorities  in  Ari- 
zona, I was  eager  to  extol  the  genuinely  cordial  spirit  of  co-oper- 
ation displayed  by  General  Hatch  and  his  staff  in  New  Mexico. 

The  original  campaign  against  Geronimo  in  1877  was  under- 
taken in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  renegade  chief  and  several  of  his  fellow  outlaws  were  appre- 
hended and  brought  to  San  Carlos  in  irons — no  banquets,  or 
medals,  or  promotions,  or  pensions  were  ever  tendered  to  any 
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of  the  members  of  the  successful  expeditionary  force.  The  pub- 
lic we  served  complacently  regarded  the  campaign  as  a feature 
of  our  official  job,  and  the  capture  of  a few  renegades  was  mere- 
ly a part  of  the  day’s  work.  Thus  it  happened  that  with  the  ex- 
ceedingly brief  official  record  already  quoted,  the  more  or  less 
thrilling  and  important  episode  enacted  at  Ojo  Caliente  on 
April  21,  1877,  passed  silently  into  history — and  near  oblivion. 

Late  in  September,  1881,  Geronimo  resumed  his  role  as  a 
dangerous  renegade,  and  in  the  sorry  drama  that  followed  he 
held  the  center  of  the  state  for  five  years.  Notwithstanding  the 
military  campaigns  waged  against  him  he  was  able  to  extend  his 
world-record  series  of  surrenders  from  1883  to  1886.  Mean- 
while, graphic  accounts  of  the  savage  prowess  of  the  renegade 
chief  and  of  the  brilliant  maneuvers  of  the  pursuing  troops  filled 
countless  front-page  columns  throughout  the  land.  It  is  not  re- 
markable, therefore,  that  the  modest  record  and  the  faint  recol- 
lections of  the  campaign  and  capture  of  1877  were  hopelessly 
submerged  in  this  veritable  sea  of  spectacular  literature. 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  my  official  report  of  the  cam- 
paign into  New  Mexico  was  lamentably  deficient  in  supporting 
details,  I felt  inclined  to  allow  the  story  to  continue  to  slumber 
as  a part  of  the  forgotten  past.  However,  as  time  passed  I felt 
that,  in  justice  to  the  Apache  Police — if  for  no  other  reason — 
the  details  of  this  campaign  should  be  given  its  proper  place 
in  the  story  of  the  Apaches.  Nevertheless,  I hesitated  until  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  when,  to  my  great  joy,  I discovered  the  con- 
vincing documentary  evidence  which  I had  so  much  desired,  in 
the  form  of  a letter  I had  written  at  Ojo  Caliente  only  three 
days  after  Geronimo  had  been  placed  in  the  guard-house  in  irons. 
The  reader  will  appreciate  that  the  citizens  of  Arizona  were  very 
anxious  to  know  what  was  happening  in  New  Mexico,  and  that 
in  the  letter  to  my  friend,  John  Wasson,  editor  of  the  Citizen, 
I was  merely  outlining  in  an  off-hand  manner,  some  of  the  most 
important  facts  relative  to  our  activities  at  Ojo  Caliente  from 
April  20,  to  April  24,  1877.  The  letter  follows: 

(This  letter  was  published  in  the  ARIZONA  CITIZEN  at 
Tucson  on  May  5,  1877.  See  copy  of  said  paper  on  file  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

“Southern  Apache  Agency,  New  Mexico, 

April  24,  1877. 

Mr.  John  Wasson : 

On -the  afternoon  of  the  20th  I took  an  escort  of  twenty-two 
police  and  came  into  the  agency,  leaving  Captain  Beauford*  with 
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the  remainder  of  our  grand  army  about  ten  miles  out.  On  my 
arrival,  which  was  just  before  sundown,  I learned  that  Eronemo, 
or  Geronimo,  had  been  here  the  same  day  for  rations.  The  troops 
would  not  be  here  until  the  22nd,  but  I determined  to  make  a 
strike  at  once.  I accordingly  sent  a messenger  out  to  Captain 
Beauford  to  ask  him  to  come  in  with  his  command  before  day- 
light of  the  morning  of  the  21st.  At  4 o’clock  on  that  morning 
Beauford  was  here,  and  his  men  all  shut  up  in  the  main  com- 
missary building.  I at  once  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  this  reserva- 
tion to  talk  with  them.  About  fifty  of  them  came  up  to  the 
agency,  and  as  they  supposed  I had  only  my  escort  of  twenty-two 
police  they  were  prepared  to  be  very  mean.  But  when  I got 
them  all  ready  to  hear  what  I had  to  say  the  commissary  door 
was  opened  and  eighty  more  police  were  thrown  into  a formid- 
able skirmish  line,  which  completely  surprised  and  surrounded 
the  Hot  Springs  gentry. 

Some  of  the  boys  who  were  mounted  made  an  attempt  to 
ride  away  in  uisgust,  oui  several  neeaie-guns  were  leveled  on 
them  and  they  were  persuaded  to  return  and  hear  what  I had 
to  say.  I told  them  my  orders  in  a few  words  and  took  a needle- 
gun  from  Eronemo,  a Winchester  from  another,  and  several 
other  guns  from  various  red  brethren.  Then  Eronemo  was 
ordered  to  march  out  and  surrender  to  Captain  Beauford — 
which  he  did  with  reluctance,  and  was  evidently  undecided 
whether  to  fight  to  the  last  with  his  knife  or  to  give  himself  up. 
Just  here  Sergeant  Rip  of  Captain  Beauford ’s  company  stepped 
up  and  took  the  knife  from  Eronemo ’s  belt,  Captain  Beauford 
came  down  with  his  needle-gun — and  Eronemo  was  our  prisoner. 

We  then  took  Gordo’s  son,  and  after  a few  remarks  explain- 
ing our  new  relations  the  men  were  permitted  to  go  to  camp, 
having  been  ordered  to  attend  count  in  the  afternoon.  About 
one  hour  before  sundown  we  counted  434.  After  the  count  I ar- 
rested one  of  the  three  Indians  who  stole  the  seven  head  of 
horses  from  San  Pedro  on  the  8th  instant,  of  which  I wrote  you 
from  Camp  Bowie.  You  will  remember  Captain  F.  Apodaca 
was  following  their  trail.  These  three  Indians  reached  the 
reservation  three  days  before  I did. 

During  the  night  of  the  21st  the  Indians  got  drunk  and 
went  to  the  hills,  badly  scared  at  their  own  shadow,  so  that  at 
count  on  the  22nd  I had  only  about  175.  Major  Wade  and  his 
command  arrived  here  on  the  22nd,  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
Indians  would  not  appear  again  at  the  agency,  but  yesterday 
most  of  them  came  back,  and  today  I have  about  400  men, 
women  and  children. 
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I have  fourteen  prisoners;  among  them  Eronemo,  Gordo 
son  of  Gordo  and  two  of  the  three  Indians  who  stole  the  horses 
on  the  San  Pedro  on  the  8th  instant.  Eronemo,  Gordo’s  son 
and  another  Indian  I have  in  chains. 

Today  I had  a talk  with  the  principal  men  and  they  have 
consented  to  move  to  San  Carlos.  There  will  be  no  fighting  here 
and  I will  get  nearly  every  one. 

Pi-on-se-nay  and  four  men  left  about  four  weeks  ago  and 
are  now  raiding  in  Sonora  and  Arizona.  I am  officially  in- 
formed  by  the  acting  agent  that  at  least  forty  Indians  are  now 
on  raids  in  the  southwest  who  draw  rations  here. 

I will  leave  here  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
transportation  etc.  Captain  Beauford  left  here  yesterdav 
mormng  hi  h his  company  and  thirty  days’  rations,  and  wili 
pick  up  anything  he  can  find  between  here  and  the  Dos  Cabazas 
mountains.  He  has  a good  company  and  is  an  excellent  scout. 

he  left.  r0uncls  “--i— Dun  just  oexoiv 

Colonel  Wade  and  his  command  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  assist  and  insure  success.  F 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  JOHN  P.  CLUM, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. ” 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  CITIZEN  containing  the  fore-oin- 
letter  there  was  also  published  the  following  telegram:  ° ° 

“Fort  Craig,  N.  M.,  April  26,  1877. 
Governor  A.  P.  K.  Safford, 

Tucson,  Arizona. 

„„  "/T’®  Heronemo-  Ponce>  Gordo  and  fourteen  other  pris- 

«neTn,r  e 7°rQ  are„chfined-  ExPeet  t0  start  on  thirtieth  with 
all  Indians  for  San  Carlos.  Entire  success  thus  far  Pi-on-se- 

nay,  Aol-gee  and  about  forty  others  now  absent  in  Arizona  and 
Sonora.  Beauford  started  back  on  the  23rd.’ ’ 

(Signed)  JOHN  P.  CLUM, 

Agent/’ 

V»1,  Jc®  letZ  and  te!esra,T  ab?ve  V'oted  are  of  great  historical 
value  s nee  they  contain  details  of  important  events  recorded 

SLaJm”  andfl)  ace,  0t,  th“r  occurrence.  They  also  furnish 
some  evidence  of  the  deplorable  conditions  then  existing  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Southern  Apache  Agency  at  Ojo 
Caliente.  It  is  noted  that  Geronimo  was  supplied  with  rations 
at  the  agency  on  April  20;  that  Pi-on-se-nay  wTith  four  men 
had  left  the  agency  a month  previous  on  a raid  into  Arizona  and 
Sonora;  that  at  least  forty  Indians  who  drew  rations  at  Ojo 
Caliente  were  then  on  raids  in  the  southwest,  and  that  Ponce 
with  a small  party  had  just  returned  from  a raid  bringing  some 
stolen  stock  with  him,  but  it  is  not  indicated  that  any  action  had 
been  taken  by  the  local  agency  authorities  wyith  a view  to  appre- 
hending and  punishing  any  of  these  bold  and  defiant  renegades. 

As  a matter  of  fact  I was  astounded  when  I learned  the  ac- 
tual conditions  existing  on  that  reservation.  There  was  an  act- 
ing agent,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  exercise  any  control  over 
the  Indians  who  were  supposed  to  be  under  his  direction  and 
management.  He  knew  that  the  Ojo  Caliente  reservation  was 
the  rendezvous  of  some  of  the  most  active  of  the  hostiles.  He 
knew  the  desperate  character  of  Geronimo,  Pi-on-se-nay,  Nol-gee 
and  others,  but  when  any  of  these  appeared  at  his  agency  he  did 
not  even  report  their  presence.  His  principal  occupation  was 
to  issue  rations,  and  his  chief  concern  was  to  preserve  his  own 
life.  With  this  end  in  view  he  had  obtained  a detail  of  ten 
soldiers  as  a body-guard,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  protect  him 
from  violence  and  assassination  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
he  was  feeding,  and  I was  told  that  notwithstanding  this  special 
guard  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  Indians  would  brush  the 
agent  aside  and  help  themselves  to  rations. 

To  me  this  condition  of  affairs  seemed  monstrous  and  in- 
comprehensible. In  my  experience  at  San  Carlos  order  and  dis- 
cipline and  harmony  had  been  maintained  through  the  friendly 
and  efficient  co-operation  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  every 
symptom  of  insubordination  was  speedily  controlled  and  sup- 
pressed. Our  rules  and  regulations  were  neither  numerous  nor 
unreasonable.  We  were  feeding  and  protecting  the  Indians  on 
the  reservation,  and  in  return  for  these  valuable  considerations 
we  insisted  upon  the  strict  observance  of  at  least  two  features  of 
discipline  as  being  vital  to  the  success  of  my  administration; 
viz:  first,  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  agent,  and  second, 
orderly  conduct  on  the  part  of  all  the  Indians.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  one  offense  I could  not  tolerate  was  that  of  in- 
solent insubordination,  and  any  display  of  this  nature  instantly 
aroused  my  Dutcli  fighting  blood  to  vigorous  action.  And  so  it 
happened  that  the  rebellious  and  defiant  spirit  which  had  pre- 
vailed among  the  Indians  at  Ojo  Caliente  speedily  led  to  my 
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first  and  only  honest-to-goodness,  hand-to-hand  combat  with  an 
enraged  Apache  on  murder  bent. 

But  before  reciting  the  details  of  this  spirited  and  more  or 
less  thrilling  episode  I beg  the  indulgence  of  my  friends— as  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege — while  I undertake,  briefly  to  em- 
phasize three  points,  viz:  first,  that  I did  not  belong  to  the 

?tTifJyP£  0i5.S°;Ca!1^  “Indian  fishers,”  for  the  re^on  that 
t was  my  habit  to  fight  for  the  Indians  and  in  their  ranks- 
second  that  the  success  of  my  administration  at  San  Carlos 
was  not  so  much  the  result  of  what  I did  with  the  Apaches,  but 
rather  what  I was  able  to  encourage  the  Apaches  to  do  for  them- 
selves  under  judicious  and  sympathetic  direction;  and,  third 

a stuat  1 effected  the  capture  of  Geronimo 

much  too  early  in  the  game,  because  when  that  wily  Apache  was 
P*acfdln  lronsat  °j°  Caliente  on  April  21,  1877,  our  prisoner 
had  had  only  about  nine  months  in  which  to  ‘‘get  a reputation  ” 
whereas,  in  1886.  when  this  same  Indian  surrendered  to  General 

eCraTkr  fndnthenn7f  °Ut,fiVe  m0nths  iater — surrendered  to  Gen 
eral  Miles,  he  had  been  doing  his  special  brand  of  renegade  stuff 

fraht  °th  “lne  Jea?,’  and  during  a)1  of  those  >'ears  an  innum- 
erable throng  ol  enthusiastic  press  agents  vied  with  each  other 

in  spreiidmg  the  name  and  fame  of  Geronimo,  not  only  through- 
out the  Lmted  States,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world  wher- 
ever  newspapers  were  read. 

i Ani.d  ?°uV  for  the  “scraP”  with  the  Apache.  A trusted  em- 
ployee  had  been  sent  to  Ojo  Caliente  in  advance  for  the  purpose 
spying  out  the  land,”  and  immediately  upon  my  arrival 
here  late  ,n  the  afternoon  of  April  20  he  infomed  me  of  tlm 
insubordinate  and  defiant  attitude  of  the  Indians  belonging  to 

thndeg^CH  v Prompt  I determined  to  challenge  that°  at- 
*‘tade.  at  ‘he  earliest  opportunity,  and  this  opportunity  devel- 
oped  the  next  morning  as  soon  as  Geronimo  and  several  other 

Police1^  eaders  had  been  taken  int0  custody  by  the  Apache 

Victorio  was  the  chief  of  this  band-all  of  whom  had  ae- 
companied  Geronimo  to  the  agency  that  morning,  and  had  been 

Pohlr1  tV|  *h?  S-Vlf!  8nd  effactive  maneuvers  of  the  San  Carlos 

main  hnJv  Ld^lr  t a rreStS  haVlnf?  been  made>  1 assembled  the 
main  bodj  ot  the  Indians  in  a more  compact  group  and  forth- 

wnh  precipitated  a “heart-to-heart  talk”-substantially  as  fol- 
l°JS:,  \ understand  that  you  have  been  disorderly  and  have 
d*f‘ed  and  threatened  the  local  agent;  that  you  sav  vou  are  dan- 
tp. rous  fighting  men  and  will  never  submit  to  discipline  or  con- 
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trol,  and  that  everyone  is  afraid  of  you  because  you  are  brave, 
desperate  and  deadly  warriors.  Now  listen!”  (and  here  I met 
their  bluff  with  a stiff  one  of  my  own).  “You  have  seen  what 
the  San  Carlos  police  have  done  here  this  morning.  We  are 
brave  warriors,  too,  and  are  always  looking  for  those  Indians 
who  boast  they  are  so  dangerous  that  everyone  is  afraid  of  them. 
We  have  subdued  all  of  that  sort  of  bad  men  in  Arizona — and 
were  out  of  a job,  so  when  we  heard  how  brave  and  bad  some  of 
the  Indians  at  Ojo  Caliente  claimed  to  be,  we  started  at  once 
for  New  Mexico.  Now  you  see  us  here  with  our  fighting  harness 
on.  It  is  our  business  to  fight  all  bad  Indians.  We  are  always 
ready.  We  are  not  afraid.  Therefore  if  any  of  you  feel  that, 
you  must  fight  we  are  here  to  oblige  you — and  none  of  you  will 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  wear  out  your  moccasins  trying  to  find 
us.  We  will  always  be  ready  with  good  rifles  and  plenty  of  am- 
munition, because*  we  know  we  will  not  have  good  order  and  live 
well  and  have  peace  until  all  Indians  who  are  trying  to  be  bad 
hu±a  a—  Lei  I . in  chair-— or  have  Ven 

killed.” 

As  I paused  to  roll  a cigarette  Victorio  protested  that  his 
people  had  been  grossly  misrepresented ; that  they  were  good  In- 
dians, and  their  great  desire  was  to  live  peaceful  and  orderly 
lives. 

Promptly  I replied:  “You  know  that  a number  of  your 

people  are  now  absent  on  raids  into  Sonora,  or  along  the  trails 
leading  from  Ojo  Caliente  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  into 
Mexico.  My  police  have  just  followed  the  trail  of  a raiding 
party  with  stolen  stock  returning  to  the  reservation.  Ten  sol- 
diers have  been  stationed  here  to  protect  the  agent  because  the 
Indians  have  been  insolent  and  threatening.  Indians  who  com- 
mit such  offenses  have  bad  hearts  and  do  not  care  to  live  peace- 
ful lives.” 

“At  San  Carlos  the  Apaches  do  not  go  out  on  raids.  The 
Indian  Police  enforce  discipline  and  maintain  order.  All  troops 
were  sent  away  from  that  reservation  two  years  ago.  We  have 
peace,  and  no  one  is  afraid.  You  can  learn  from  the  policemen 
with  me  how  well  the  Apaches  are  living  on  the  Arizona  reserv- 
ation and  how  contented  they  are.” 

“Your  chief,  Victorio,  says  you  want  to  live  at  peace  and 
improve  your  condition.  Very  good.  I will  give  you  a chance 
to  live  as  the  Apaches  do  at  San  Carlos.  But  there  must  be 
no  more  raids.  No  more  insubordination.  I will  give  you  a fair 
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chance — ^and  I believe  nearly  all  of  you  will  be  glad  to  settle 
down  and  be  friendly  with  everyone. 

“We  will  begin  this  new  plan  of  living  today.  There  has 
been  no  regular  system  of  counting  the  Indians  at  this  agency— 
and  you  have  told  the  agent  that  you  would  not  be  ‘counted  like 
sheep.’  You  said  that  because  you  do  not  understand.  I do 
not  want  to  count  you  ‘like  sheep,’  I want  to  count  you  like 
men.  For  many  months  I counted  all  of  the  Indians  at  San 
Carlos  every  day.  Now  they  are  all  counted  every  week.  All 
our  white  soldiers  report  for  roll  call — are  counted — every  day. 
From  time  to  time  I will  explain  everything  to  you  that  you  do 
not  understand.  If  we  are  going  to  be  friends  we  must  under- 
stand each  other.  I will  explain  one  point  about  the  count  now. 
Some  stock  might  be  stolen  in  Arizona  today  and  someone  mieht 
say  that  Victorio  was  the  leader  of  that  raiding  party.  Then  I 
would  tell  them  that  the  charge  against  Victorio  was  false — be- 
cause he  was  present  at  the  count  made  at  Ojo  Caliente.  New 
Mexico,  on  April  21.  lou  see  the  count  protects  you.  There 
are  other  reasons  why  the  count  is  necessary.  We  will  begin 
today.  Now  you  may  go  to  your  camps— but  this  afternoon, 
about  one  hour  before  sunset,  I want  all  of  you,  men,  women  and 
children,  to  assemble  here  at  the  agency  for  a count.” 

The  reaction  of  this  common  sense  appeal  was  that  prac- 
tically the  entire  band  were  assembled  at  the  agency  as  the  sun 
was  approaching  the  western  horizon,  and  the  record  shows  that 
we  counted  434  individuals  that  afternoon,  whereas,  the  com- 
plete round-up  of  these  Indians  on  the  morning  of  May  1, 
when  they  started  over  the  trail  to  San  Carlos,  showed  a total 
of  453  men,  women  and  children — only  19  in  excess  of  my  origi- 
nal count. 

The  result  was,  of  course,  very  gratifying,  and  I was  hope- 
ful that  no  serious  clash  would  occur  in  the  future.  However, 
the  advent  of  some  “bootleg  booze”  and  the  troops  under  Major 
Wade  produced  much  excitement  and  some  alarm  in  the  Indian 
camp  for  a couple  of  days,  during  which  time  comparatively  few 
reported  at  the  agency  for  the  count,  but  there  were  no  acts  of 
defiant  insubordination.  I assured  the  Indians  that  the  troops 
would  not  molest  them  if  they  followed  my  advice  and  instruc- 
tions, and  within  three  or  four  days  the  excitement  had  subsided 
and  nearly  all  reported  for  the  daily  count. 

Again  I was  gratified  and  felt  hopeful  that  none  of  my  new 
charges  would  manifest  a spirit  of  open  rebellion,  but  this  hope 
was  doomed  to  be  shattered  in  a most  abrupt  and  unexpected 
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tion  of  any  sort  on  their  part  but  the  ^emn 

^ 

and  Indians.  . 

r»f  sE  lines  cannot  be  known  now,  but  it  is  cer- 
me  out  alon0  ti  jt  was  about  an  hour 

?Mr+.  r>ants  and  boots— the  pants  tuc  e ^ <<fr>r+v_fW„  >> 

belt  wltVr^hewaVrarHed  short  sling  looped  over  the 
^7  of  thetddfe8  Tch  a costume  offered  little  resistance 
to  either  a bullet  or  a knife. 

Ordinarily  at  San  Carlos  1 

belt'with' its  parad^1^^^1^38!™11^! 

orderly  ^maimer  I Wtthedetaifs  of  tl*  com*  ^^le^clerk 
and  stepped  into  the  agency  offw  H ° unbuckled  it  and 

ways  regarded  as  a very  fortunate  circumstance,  as  I will  indi 
cate  later. 

dsa£:£|?siSg 

counted  I ordered  the  voung  man  to  take  his  place  in  the  line, 

iS:B:“HrSS 

started  for  the  guard-house.  At  first  the  prisoner  made  no  re- 
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sistanee,  but  after  going  a few  steps  he  suddenly  wrenched  his 
bare  arms  from  the  loose  grasp  of  the  policemen  and  deliberately 
affairbaCk  ^ ^ d°Wn'  hereupon  1 entered  actively  into  the 

Taking  a rifle  from  one  of  the  policemen — and  to  this  day  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  loaded  or  not— I stepped  beside  the 
defiant  Indian,  grasped  his  left  arm  with  my  right  hand  raised 
him  to  his  feet  and  started  to  conduct  him  to  the  guard-house 

?°hce™r,had  done-  The  way  led  down  the  entire 
ront  of  the  line  of  Indians  who,  while  waiting  for  the  count  to 
proceed,  were  intensely  interested  in  the  impromptu  entertain- 
ment provided  by  this  rebellious  member  of  their  band. 

Perhaps  I should  have  paid  more  heed  to  the  cunning  of  my 
prisoner  which  had  enabled  him  to  break  awav  from  the  police- 
^ sasiiy  and,  obviously,  ,t  would  have  been  a wise  precau- 
tion.  to  have  disarmed  the  Indian  before  I started  with  him  to 
the  guard-house.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I had  not  observed 

by^is^loose  shirt!  ^ which  was  alm0st  hldden 

the  i^rj  if  "ient  U"resistin^'y  until  we  had  reached  about 
the  middle  of  the  line  of  waiting  Indians,  then,  with  a violent 

stantV®  ’lVrest1ed  hls  ,eft  arm  from  my  grasp— at  the  same  in- 
stant  drawing  his  knife  with  his  right  hand  and  raising  it  high 

ab?  head  as  he  poised  for  the  deadly  thrust.  His  effort 
to  break  from  my  grasp  threw  him  about  two  paces  from  me. 

Fortunately  I had  neither  knife  nor  pistol,  or  the  fi^ht 
would  have  been  deadly  indeed.  The  rifle  handed  to  me  by  the 

left  haTdnipw.8TaiPe,  r Ihe  barrel  80  that  11  balanced  in  my 
left  hand  with  the  stock  to  the  rear.  The  instant  I saw  the  In- 

at^he  Wht‘Sofnife  i!  the  Hfle  UP  t0  a horizontal  position 

sectLn^thp  ftmiV  1US.rfversin"  h-  and  seized  the  small 

section  of  the  stock  with  my  right  hand.  As  the  infuriated  Tn 

dian  leaped  forward  to  stab  me  I bumped  him  squarely  on  the" 

mT  with  bo/b  U °Imy  rifle:  That  was  a b.eky  strike-for 
nrehahT  h b , armsuthus  upraised,  I shudder  to  think  what 
probably  would  have  happened  had  the  butt  of  my  gun  failed 
o connect  with  that  red-skin's  bean.  The  defense  I made  w^s 
instinctive,  instantaneous  and  effective. 

The  blow  from  my  gun  was  of  sufficient  force  to  stun  mv 
sbfnf TniSt’  and  u6  fel1  backward  »Pon  the  ground.  In  an  in- 
tention T,0WT  m,and  had  stized  his  riSht  wrist  with  the  in- 
tention  of  disarming  him.  But  he  was  not  seriously  hurt.  Fierce 

quick  as  a panther  at  bay,  he  caught  the  knife  with  his  left 
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TTmvpwr  the  fight  was  over.  1 

While  this  encounter  was  exceedingly 

thc^^^o^^OTihl' not  <ha\^b^n  more^iM  Jen  seconds 

■£Hrr;s!2 

t + qo  T struck  the  Indian  the  second  time  two  of  ms 
f riend^in  the^ine^  came  ’Closely!1! ^told 

^ zgrsz 

-several  of  whom  and°delivered 

S^^W^^'«d«ed0l»ek  to  their  places  in 

SlssiiiBsS 

?:Koechaneesaon  his  " ^ ££ 

prison  ” A little  later  he  was  placed  m irons. 

SSSWKS  SS-JZL  KS  =2 

ble  with  the  Ojo  Caliente  Indians. 

Looking  backward  I recall  that  during  this  encounter  I had 
no  sense  of' 'fear-in  fact.  I did  not  have  time  W get  «*red  nor 

that  he  was  endeavoring  his  utmost  to  use  his  knife  with  fatal 
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effect.  The  first  blow  I struck  the  Apache  with  my  rifle  was 
in  self-defense.  Its  delivery  was  instinctive  and  without  reserve. 
If  the  time  and  distance  had  allowed  me  an  inch  or  two  longer 
stroke  I probably  would  have  crushed  the  Indian’s  skull,  because 
the  rifle  was  very  heavy — one  of  the  old-pattern,  long-barrelled, 
three-band  needle-gun.  If  my  first  blow  had  resulted  fatally 
it  would  have  been  without  “intent”  on  my  part,  and  while  my 
second  blow  would  also  be  classed  as  “self-defense,”  it  was 
nevertheless,  deliberate.  The  Indian  had  been  knocked  down 
and  was  still  on  the  ground.  My  personal  danger  was  not  so  im- 
minent, and  although  the  knife  still  flashed  its  deadly  menace 
I deliberately  planned  to  hit  the  Indian  just  hard  enough  to 
knock  the  fight  out  of  him. 


v /^is  “SCI*ap”  might  be  rated  as  a combat,  or  even  as  a 
tight,  and  yet  it  was  merely  an  incident  in  the  execution  of  my 
general  administrative  plan,  and  was  in  no  sense  a spectacular 
gesture  of  the  “Indian  fighter”  type,  and  it  is  evident  that  I had 
no  aesire  to  have  it.  appear  as  such  from  the  fact  that  I have  al- 
lowed more  than  fifty  years  to  elapse  before  giving  anv  pub- 
licity to  the  episode.  ' 


It  was  of  vital  importance  that  the  Indians  should  respect 
my  authority  as  agent,  but,  at  best,  I was  seldom  given  an  op- 
portunity to  pose  as  anything  more  than  a “pinch”  fighter  for 
the  reason  that  my  loyal  and  vigilant  Apache  Police  were  ever 
on  the  alert  to  intercept  any  danger  that  menaced  me,  and  thev 
were  amazed  when  I abruptly  thrust  myself  actively  into  the 
affair  at  Ojo  Caliente.  But,  in  the  circumstances,  that  Indian’s 
defiant  attitude  appealed  to  me  as  a personal  challenge — and  I 
promptly  accepted  that  challenge.  I took  the  chanceAnd  won 
and  the  moral  effect  was  greatly  to  my  advantage,  both  with  mv 
police  and  with  the  other  Indians.  And,  furthermore,  the  inci- 
dent demonstrated  the  fact  that  my  purpose  was  merely  to  en- 
force discipline  and  not  to  kill— or  even  to  inflict  unnecessary 


There  was  one  other  brief,  exciting  and  bloodless  incident 
in  connection  with  this  campaign  that  occurred  about  twenty 
miles  from  Ojo  Caliente  about  mid-afternoon  on  April  20,  anil 
which  may  be  worth  while  recording  as  an  illustration  of  how 
completely  people  may  be  misled  by  circumstantial  evidence - 
now  one  may  be  thoroughly  frightened  at  nothing,  and— of  spei 
cml  importance— as  affording  another  example  of  the  loval  at- 
titude and  true  soldierly  deportment  of  the  Apache  Police  in  an 
apparent  emergency.  I have  said  that  during  the  scrap  at  Ojo 
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Caliente  I did  not  have  time  to  entertain  a sense  of  fear,  but  m 
this  bit  of  impromptu  wild  west  comedy  I had  plenty  of  time— 
and  was  plenty  “scared”. 

The  trek  from  Silver  City  to  Ojo  Caliente  was  not  an  un- 
mixed hardship.  About  the  middle  of  April  the  weather  is  very 
delightful  in  the  mountainous  country  over  which  our  trail  led. 
On  every  hand  were  blooming  flowers  in  endless  variety  and  of 
rare  beauty — the  varieties  constantly  changing  with  the  vary- 
ing altitudes.  Antelope  and  deer  were  quite  plentiful,  afiord- 
ing  pardonable  entertainment  for  our  skilled  hunters  and  daily 
replenishing  our  commissary  with  delicious  steaks  and  chops— 
and  always  there  was  the  exhilaration  of  enchanting  mountain 
vistas  and  the  tonic  of  the  pure,  clean,  arid  atmosphere.  To 
these  very  agreeable  conditions  ■were  added  the  charm  of  inti- 
mate association  with  vast  forest  areas,  the  flash  and  song 
of  sparkling  mountain  brooks,  the  mysterious  depths  of  rugged 
canvovs-  -v-ith  Imre  and  there  the  soothiner  aspect  of  a velvety- 
green  mountain  meadow. 

Thus  each  day  yielded  its  generous  tribute  of  good  things 
in  compensation  for  the  fatigue  involved  in  our  strenuous  march, 
and  each  evening  discovered  in  our  camp  a more  or  less  w'eary, 
hopefullv  hungry,  happily  husky  and  uniformly  good-natured 
bunch  of  swarthy  masculine  humanity  lounging  in  small  groups 
about  the  sparkling  camp-fires,  toasting  choice  bits  of  venison  set 
on  “spits”  near  the  fire  after  the  fashion  of  the  “well  greaved 
Greeks” — meanwhile  puffing  cigarettes  and  “telling  old  tales 
beneath  a tree  with  starlit  skies  for  canopy”. 

And  ours  was  a democratic  assembly.  There  was  no  salut- 
ing of  superior  officers.  We  were  engaged  in  a serious  under- 
taking. Just  how  much  actual  hazard  might  be  involved  m our 
mission  none  knew, — but  each  one  was  there  for  service  at  all 
times  and  for  instant  and  effective  action  in  any  emergency.  The 
best  information  obtainable  had  warned  us  to  be  constantly  on 
our  guard  in  order  to  avoid  an  ambush  or  a surprise  attack  by 
those  desperate  renegades  whom  we  hoped  ultimately  to  meet. 
Rumor  had  cautioned  us  that  there  were  probably  between  200 
and  300  of  these  renegades — all  seasoned,  well  armed  and  de- 
termined fighters.  It  was  these  persistent  and  ominous  rumors 
of  possible  combat  at  any  turn  of  the  trail  that  lent  zest  as  well 
as  gravity  to  the  enterprise. 

Thus  we  went  on  our  way  ever  eager  and  watchful.  The 
morning  of  April  20  found  us  at  the  summit  of  a range  about 
forty  miles  from  Ojo  Caliente.  We  were  early  on  the  trail  and 
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completed  a march  of  twenty  miles  by  ten  o’clock.  Our  mid-day 
camp  was  ideal.  We  had  reached  a beautiful  mountain  meadow 
about  a mile  in  diameter,  near  the  center  of  which  was  a wooded 
hillock  with  a spring  of  clear,  cold  water  at  its  base.  Among  the 
trees  on  this  elevation  we  made  our  camp. 

As  I had  agreed  to  meet  Major  Wade  at  Ojo  Caliente  the 
following  morning  I planned  to  start  out  about  two  o’clock  and 
complete  the  march  of  twenty  miles  to  the  agency  that  afternoon. 
Two  members  of  my  police  force  had  been  over  this  trail  be- 
fore and  they  informed  me  that  there  was  good  water  about 
half-way  between  our  noon  camp  and  the  agency.  Thereupon 
I told  Captain  Beauford  that  I would  take  with  me  a score  or 
more  of  the  police  who  had  good  mounts  and  ride  on  to  the 
agency,  but  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  of  the  other  police  were  on 
foot  and  had  already  marched  twenty  miles  that  day,  he  might 
bring  them  to  the  half-way  spring  that  afternoon  and  come  on 
to  the  a^ney  the  f He  vir.g 

When  I rode  out  of  camp  with  my  escort  of  twenty-two 
mounted  police  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  I was  riding 
into  the  prize  scare  of  the  campaign.  Lunch  was  over  and  our 
“buddies”  who  remained  in  camp  were  lounging  under  the 
trees — some  asleep.  The  ugly  rumors  that  had  been  so  gleefully 
repeated  to  us  regarding  the  multitude  of  roving  renegades 
liable  to  be  abruptly  met  with  on  our  march  had  failed  to  de- 
velop any  alarming*  signs,  and  this  fact  had  engendered  a feel- 
ing of  assurance  that  nothing  serious  would  occur  prior  to  our 
arrival  at  Ojo  Caliente. 

It  was  in  this  confident  mood  that  we  rode  bravely  away 
from  the  bunch  of  drowsy  comrades  lounging  and  napping  about 
the  camp,  crossed  the  half-mile  of  meadow  and  disappeared  as 
the  trail  curved  into  the  canyon.  We  had  followed  the  trail 
along  the  floor  of  the  canyon  for  five  minutes  or  less  when  we 
were°startled  by  the  quick  reports  of  rifle  shots  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  camp  we  had  just  left.  The  first  reports  were  in  the 
nature  of  a volley  followed  by  scattering  shots— then  another  vol- 
ley merging  into  desultory  firing  for  a minute  or  two,  and,  to 
our  ears^  the  echoes  in  the  canyon  announced  a genuine  battle. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  shooting  was  very  brief  prob- 
ably not  over  three  minutes,  but  three  minutes  is  ample  time  in 
which  to  develop  a high-grade  scare— provided  conditions  are 
favorable.  And  existing  conditions  were  unusually  favorable 
for  myself  and  my  escort  during  those  few  exciting  moments. 
At  the  instant  the  firing  began  we  all  thought  our  noon  camp 
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had  been  attacked  by  a force  of  lurking  renegades.  This  unan- 
imous conclusion  was  spontaneously  expressed  by  actions  rather 
than  by  words.  Orders  were  unnecessary.  While  the  keen  re- 
ports of  the  first  volley  were  still  echoing  from  the  canyon  walls 
we  wheeled  our  horses  about  and  started  on  a run  back  to  the 
camp. 

It  was  in  this  moment  of  apparent  sudden  emergency  that 
the  Apache  Police  once  more  demonstrated  their  alert  loyalty. 
Promptly  my  escort  deployed  in  skirmish  lines  on  both  sides  of 
the  trail,  covering  as  broad  an  area  as  the  sloping  walls  of  the 
canyon  would  permit,  with  a view  to  securing  the  strongest 
formation  possible  for  meeting  and  repelling  an  attack,  and  at 
the  same  time  offering  the  best  protection  for  me.  With  instinc- 
tive good  judgment  fully  three-fourths  of  the  police  took  posi- 
tions on  the  side  of  the  trail  toward  the  camp  and  all  eyes  were 
scanning  that  rim  of  the  canyon  watching  for  the  expected  foe. 

io  our  exciieu  lumas  the  Situation  was  clear.  aLo  iciie- 
gades  had  learned  of  our  approach  and  the  trail  we  were  follow- 
ing, and  they  had  anticipated  that  we  would  halt  at  this  ideal 
camping  ground.  With  all  their  natural  caution  and  cunning 
they  had  avoided  any  signs  that  might  warn  us  of  their  presence 
in  that  vicinity,  and  had  carefully  concealed  themselves  in  the 
forest  adjacent  to  the  camp.  When  they  observed  our  small 
party  preparing  to  leave  they  had  allowed  us  to  go — thus  divid- 
ing our  forces,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  well  out  of  sight  in  the 
canyon  they  had  attacked  our  noon  camp  while  many  of  the 
police  were  asleep — and  thus  had  literally  “caught  us  napping.’ ’ 

Such  a bold  attack  at  that  time  of  the  day  indicated  that  the 
renegades  were  out  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  them  confi- 
dence, and  surely  they  would  detail  a formidable  party  to  oppose 
us  if  we  came  to  the  relief  of  our  comrades  in  the  camp.  Each 
second  as  we  were  charging  back  along  the  canyon  we  were  ex- 
pecting that  the  fusilade  echoing  from  the  camp  would  be  sup- 
plimented  by  the  cracking  of  rifle  shots  and  the  whiz  of  bullets 
in  the  canyon — and  as  I was  the  only  pale-face  in  the  canyon  I 
figured  that  my  chances  of  effecting  an  exit  alive  were  reduced 
to  the  lowest  terms. 

It  is  frankly  admitted  that  we  were  as  thoroughly  alarmed 
and  excited  as  though  the  situation,  as  we  imagined  it,  had  been 
absolutely  real.  Perhaps  we  were  all  the  more  alarmed  because 
our  position  in  the  canyon  was  untenable.  But  whatever  fleet- 
ing emotions  may  have  seized  upon  us,  we  still  rushed  on  toward 
the  open  grassy  meadow  where  wTe  might  join  in  the  fight  on  an 
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equal  footing1  with  the  enemy.  We  were  ' ‘scared”  all  right — 
and  were  on  the  run,  but  we  were  running  in  the  right  direction, 
and  we  did  not  hesitate  until  we  halted  in  the  open  field — and 

then  we  all  laughed. 

A small  herd  of  antelope  had  strolled  along  the  edge  of  the 
meadow  on  the  windward  side.  They  did  not  scent  the  Indians 
— but  suddenly  the  Indians  discovered  the  antelope.  Those  who 
were  fully  awake  caught  up  their  rifles  and  fired  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  herd — thus  producing  that  first  ‘ ‘ volley  ’ ’ which  had 
startled  our  little  company  in  the  canyon — as  well  as  the  herd  of 
unsuspecting  antelope.  By  this  time  the  sleeping  scouts  had 
been  fully  aroused  and  they,  too,  joined  in  the  shooting — thus 
giving  the  effect  of  the  4 'second  volley.”  Very  promptly  the 
antelope  scattered  into  the  forest,  but  as  long  as  any  of  the  ani- 
mals remained  in  sight  the  Indians  maintained  the  "desultory 
firing. 7 7 

"U  knout  stopping  to  inquire  \v  nether  any  oi  the  anceiope 
had  been  killed — or  whether  they  had  simply  shared  the  "prize 
scare”  with  our  little  party,  we  again  headed  our  horses  for  the 
canyon  and  continued  our  march  to  Ojo  Caliente. 
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EARLY  MILITARY  POSTS  IN  ARIZONA 

FRANK  C.  LOCKWOOD. 

In  1849,  Fort  Defiance,  the  first  military  post  in  Arizona, 
was  established  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  quelling  and  controlling  the  fierce  and  trou- 
blesome Navajo  nation.  All  the  early  army  posts  in  Arizona 
were  well  located  with  reference  to  water,  grass,  and  wood.  Al- 
most always  the  climate  is  referred  to  as  delightful,  and  the  loca- 
tion as  healthful.  The  buildings  at  the  post  were  usually  either  of 
adobe  or  logs,  and  consisted  of  quarters,  store-houses,  hospitals, 
guard-house,  and  supply  depot.  At  many  camps  there  were 
corrals,  at  others  work-shops,  and  at  Camp  Lowell  there  was  a 
magazine  of  adobe,  19  by  39  feet.  Six  months  subsistence  was 
usually  kept  on  hand.  Camps  were  located,  of  course,  with  ref- 
erence to  operations  oifensive  and  defensive  against  hostile  In- 
dians. One  is  bewildered  with  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  these 
camps,  posts,  and  forts.  Today  a camp  is  here,  tomorrow  it  is 
there.  Now  it  is  called  one  thing  and  anon  it  is  called  another. 

In  1859,  Fort  Breekenridge  was  located  very  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Aravaipa  Canyon  with  the  San  Pedro,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Pinal,  and  Aravaipa  Apaches.  In  the  report  of  1870,  this 
post  appears  under  the  name  Camp  Grant.  The  location  was 
bad  and  the  living  conditions  wretched.  The  officers  did  not 
have  enough  room  either  for  comfort  or  health.  All  the  build- 
ings were  leaky  and  required  frequent  repairs.  There  were  two 
corrals  of  good  capacity,  built  of  logs  on  the  plan  of  a stockade, 
in  order  to  protect  the  horses  from  Indian  raids.  Good  water 
was  to  be  had  nearby,  and  was  hauled  in  water  wagons.  There 
was,  too,  good  grazing  for  the  animals.  But,  at  best,  this  camp 
was  a hot,  dreary,  unsavory  station ; and  was  eventually  moved 
to  the  southwestern  slope  of  the  Graham  Mountains  and  called 
Fort  Grant. 

Fort  Buchanan  was,  possibly,  the  first  post  established  after 
the  American  occupancy  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase.  It  was  in  the 
Sonoita  Valley,  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Mexican  boundary, 
and  about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Tubac.  Fort  Buchanan  was 
commanded,  successively  by  Major  Enoch  Steen.  Captain  E.  II. 
Fitzgerald,  Captain  I.  V.  D.  Reeve,  and  Captain  R.  S.  Ewell. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  there  was  at.  Fort  Buchanan  only 
a company  of  infantry  and  a troop  of  dragoons.  Colonel  Me- 
Clintock,  in  his  “Arizona  the  Youngest  State,* * affirms  that,  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was  more  than  a million  dollars 
worth  of  military  equipment  and  provisions  at  this  point.  ‘ 1 Fort 
Buchanan  was  made  the  depot  of  stores  to  be  used  by  a Confed- 
erate Column  that  was  to  march  from  Texas  to  seize  the  silver 
mines  of  Arizona  and  the  gold  fields  of  California.  ” The  loca- 
tion did  not  prove  very  healthful,  and  in  1868  a much  better  site 
was  selected  on  the  beautiful  plain  above  and  a half-mile  to  the 
east  of  the  old  location.  The  post  was  now  named  Camp  Critten- 
den, in  honor  of  General  J.  L.  Crittenden,  who  then  commanded 
the  military  district.  The  extensive  ruins  of  Camp  Crittenden 
are  still  plainly  visible,  though  scarcely  a vestige  of  old  Fort 
Buchanan  remains. 

Camp  Mohave,  established  in  1858,  abandoned  in  May,  1861. 
and  re-garrisoned  in  May,  1863,  was  a few  miles  above  the  pres- 
ent Needles,  on  the  Colorado  River.  Mail  was  carried  on  horse- 
back. a s+camer  came  nn  from  Yuma.  The  nearest 

Indians  were  the  Mohaves,  though  the  Hualpais,  and  Piutes 
sometimes  appeared  at  the  post.  The  camp  wras  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Colorado  by  means  of  a steam  pump,  and  from 
a tank  holding  six  thousand  gallons  the  water  was  piped  to  all 
parts.  As  in  the  time  of  Jedediah  Smith,  the  first  American 
trapper  to  cross  the  continent,  the  Indians  raised  beans,  grain, 
and  melons  on  the  rich  bottoms  below  the  post.  The  location 
was  healthful,  except  that  the  heat  was  great,  the  report  of  the 
officer  in  command  stating  that  ‘‘troops  should  not  remain  more 
than  two  summers  at  this  post,  and  cannot  do  so  without  perma- 
nent injury  to  the  constitution.” 

The  first  American  soldiers  to  enter  the  territory  acquired 
by  the  Gadsden  Purchase  marched  into  Tucson  in  1856.  The 
command  consisted  of  four  troops  of  dragoons.  They  soon  de- 
parted to  the  southward,  where  for  awhile  they  took  up  their 
station  at  Calabasas,  and  then  moved  on  up  the  Sonoita  Valley 
and  built  Fort  Buchanan.  But  Tucson  was  always  an  important 
military  point.  Camp  Lowell,  at  Tucson,  was  not  formally  es- 
tablished until  1866,  but  on  May  20.  1862,  the  California  Col- 
umn occupied  the  city  and  unfurled  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Tuc- 
son was  continuously  occupied  by  troops  until  September  15, 
1864,  and  during  this  time  was  the  base  of  military  supplies  for 
Southern  Arizona.  It  was  abandoned  in  the  fall  of  1864  but 
was  re-occupied  the  following  May. 

On  August  29,  1866,  it  was  declared  a regular  military  post 
under  the  name  of  Camp  Lowell.  The  nearest  Indians  were  the 
friendly  Papagoes,  but  the  irrepressible  Apaches  were  at  no 
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great  distance,  and  from  the  neighboring  mountains  to  the  north 
and  east  they  would  enter  the  town  to  murder  and  steal.  By 
means  of  irrigation,  almost  anything  could  be  raised  on  the  fer- 
tile soil  adjacent  to  the  town.  The  climate  was  reported  as  “hot 
during  most  of  the  year,  evenings  and  nights  usually  cold.” 
March  19,  1873,  the  post  was  transferred  to  a location  seven 
miles  northeast  of  Tucson. 

Camp  Bowie  was  established  under  the  name  of  Fort  Bowie 
by  the  California  Volunteers,  in  August,  1862.  It  was  located 
in  Apache  Pass,  on  the  Overland  Mail  Route,  at  an  elevation  of 
almost  five  thousand  feet.  This  pass  had  been  and  for  years 
continued  to  be  the  most  dangerous  point  on  the  southern  route 
to  California.  Excellent  water  was  to  be  had  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  fort.  Wood  was  furnished  by  contract  at  nine  doiiars 
and  fifty  cents  a cord.  Neither  grain  nor  garden  stuff  could  be 
raised  anywhere  within  thirty  miles  of  the  post.  Close  by  rich 
deposits  of  goia  and  silver  were  known  to  exist,  and  when  the 
station  of  the  Overland  Mail  Route  was  maintained  here,  before 
Cochise  went  on  the  war-path,  the  Indians  used  often  to  bring  in 
nuggets  of  gold.  The  nearest  Indians  were  the  Chiricahua 
Apaches. 

Fort  Whipple  was  established  December  21,  1863,  fifteen 
miles  northeast  of  Prescott.  In  1864,  the  troops  were  removed 
from  that  point  to  Granite  Creek,  a mile  above  Prescott,  and 
thereafter  this  station  was  designated  Fort  Whipple.  The  clim- 
ate was  delightful ; there  was  abundant  wood,  water,  and  grama 
grass;  grain  and  vegetables  could  be  raised,  and  the  location 
was  healthful  and  picturesque.  The  nearest  depot  of  supplies 
was  at  Yuma.  Freight  came  by  boat  to  Ehrenberg  and  from 
that  point  was  hauled  by  way  of  Camp  Date  Creek  by  wagon. 
Marauding  Indians,  belonging  to  the  Hualpais,  and  the  Mohave, 
Tonto,  and  Pinal  Apache  tribes  committed  frequent  depreda- 
tions in  the  region  about  Fort  Whipple. 

Camp  Verde  was  originally  known  as  Camp  Lincoln.  It 
was  established  in  the  spring  of  1864  at  a point  five  miles  south 
of  the  location  later  chosen.  It  was  moved  to  its  present  site  in 
1866,  and  was  then  named  Camp  Verde,  since  there  were  two 
Camp  Lincolns  in  the  Division.  It  was  situated  forty  miles  east 
of  Prescott,  very  near  the  junction  of  Beaver  Creek  with  the 
Verde.  The  supply  depot  was  at  distant  Yuma,  and  supplies 
came  by  way  of  Ehrenberg  and  Prescott.  Good  water  was  avail- 
able, and  wood  was  secured  by  contract  at  nine  dollars  a cord. 
The  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  were  wandering  bands  of  Tonto 
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Apaches  and  Coyoteros.  The  location  of  the  camp  was  healthful 
and  the  surroundings  delightful.  A post  garden  had  been  set 
aside  on  Clear  Creek,  five  miles  to  the  south,  and  three  men  were 
kept  busy  tilling  this  extensive  allotment. 

Camp  Date  Creek  was  “a  going  concern.”  Established  in 
the  first  place  by  the  California  Volunteers  at  Date  Creek,  in 
1864,  the  troops,  in  1866,  moved  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north  to 
protect  the  settlers  of  Skull  Valley.  At  that  time  the  post  was 
known  as  Camp  McPherson.  The  following  year  the  command 
returned  to  Date  Creek,  but  in  1868  it  was  again  removed  and 
given  its  final  station  on  the  south  bank  of  Date  Creek,  twenty- 
six  miles  from  Wickenburg,  the  nearest  town,  and  on  November 
23  was  officially  renamed  Camp  Date  Creek.  The  climate  was 
mild;  the  locality  was  pronounced  healthful;  grass  was  plenti- 
ful; wood  near  at  hand,  and  there  wras  a good  post  garden  in  the 
creek  bottom.  Lest  the  situation  should  seem  to  the  reader  to 
have  been  altogether  Elysian,  I should  add  that  in  the  region 
were  many  Yavapais  and  Apache  Mohave  Indians. 

Camp  McDowell,  established  in  1865,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Verde  River  seven  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Salt 
River  settlement,  was  an  important  post.  Incidental  reference 
is  made  to  “a  farming  settlement  called  Phoenix  that  is  growing 
up  at  Salt  River,  about  thirty  miles  southwest  from  here.  ’ 1 The 
friendly  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians  lived  about  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant on  the  Gila,  but  the  immediate  region  teemed  with  warriors 
of  active,  wily,  hostile  tribes — the  Apache  Mohaves,  the  Tonto 
Apaches,  Pinal  Apaches,  and  Coyotero  Apaches.  These  bands 
lived  in  the  neighboring  Sierra  Ancha,  Pinal  and  White  Moun- 
tains, and  in  early  spring  and  late  fall,  about  harvest  time,  they 
made  bold  and  destructive  raids  throughout  the  country  adja- 
cent to  Camp  McDowell.  The  temperature  in  summer  sometimes 
reached  one  hundred  twenty  degrees;  snow7  never  falls,  but  “the 
vicinity  of  the  post  is  occasionally  visited  by  terrific  storms  of 
wind,  rain  and  hail,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning.” 

Camp  Hualpai,  originally  known  as  Camp  Toll  Gate,  was 
established  in  1869,  a mile  and  a half  southeast  of  Aztec  Pass, 
and  forty-five  miles  northwest  of  Prescott.  The  post  was  situ- 
ated on  a Mesa  at  six  thousand  feet  elevation.  There  w^ere  deep 
canyons,  both  above  and  below,  and  the  camp  was  located  be- 
tween these  two  canyons  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  road 
against  Indian  attacks. 

November  27,  1850,  Major  S.  P.  Heintzelman  arrived  at  the 
junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers  to  establish  a garrison 
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for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  thousands  of  emigrants  who 
were  crossing  the  Colorado  at  this  point  on  their  way  to  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fields.  The  post  wTas  called  Camp  Independence.  In 
March,  1851,  the  location  was  changed  to  the  high  ground  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  where  Garces  had  built  a Spanish  Mission 
in  1779.  The  post  was  now  renamed  and  called  Fort  Yuma.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  transport  supplies  to  this  remote  camp.  At 
that  time  the  Yuma  Indians  were  not  hostile,  though  soon  after 
this  date  they  became  so.  In  the  summer  of  1851  they  killed  a 
number  of  emigrants  and  attacked  the  fort,  left  temporarily 
under  command  of  Lieutenant  L.  \V.  Sweeney  "with  a force  of 
only  ten  men.  Soon  after  this,  sickness  and  lack  of  supplies 
necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  From  December,  1851, 
to  February,  1852,  the  camp  was  deserted  and  the  ferry  left  un- 
protected. Heintzelman  returned  in  February,  rebuilt  the  fort 
and  established  a permanent  garrison.  At  the  same  time  that 
Camp  Independence  was  established  in  1850,  the  army  was  look- 
ing into  the  possibility  of  transporting  supplies  by  water  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  points  on  the  Colorado  River.  As  a result, 
the  schooner  Invincible  sailed  from  San  Francisco  November, 
1850,  and  during  the  month  of  January,  1851,  made  attempts  to 
ascend  and  chart  the  river,  but  without  much  success. 

The  Fort  Yuma  Reservation,  declared  January  22,  1867,  in- 
cluded both  Fort  Yuma,  California,  and  the  Yuma  Depot,  Ari- 
zona. Both  the  fort  and  the  depot  were  in  the  military  depart- 
ment of  Arizona.  The  fort  was  extensive,  and  for  a good  many 
years  had  been  well-provided  with  everything  requisite  for  an 
exposed  army  station.  The  heat  at  Yuma  injected  into  literature 
a certain  degree  of  profanity,  and  in  the  early  days  the  remark 
was  common  that  the  army  officers  “raised  the  temperature  of 
the  place  thirty  degrees’'  in  order  to  escape  post  duty  there.  The 
fort  was  only  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet-  above  sea  level; 
the  sand-flats  were  extensive,  and  the  desert  pressed  in  from 
every  side,  yet  the  location  was  healthful  and  to  visitors  who  had 
just  crossed  the  dreary  wastes  either  east  or  'west,  and  to  voy- 
agers who  had  spent  -weeks  on  a crowded,  ill-smelling  ship  from 
San  Francisco,  the  comforts  of  Fort  Yuma,  and  the  hospitality 
of  the  Commandant  were  memorable.  The  adobe  walls  were 
thick ; broad  verandas  surrounded  the  various  buildings,  and 
water  was  piped  to  every  part  of  the  post.  The  great  Yuma 
depot,  where  supplies  were  received  to  be  distributed  to  the 
camps  throughout  the  territory,  was  on  the  Arizona  side,  as  was 
the  postoffice,  both  for  the  fort  and  the  depot.  For  a good  many 
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years  before  there  was  any  permanent  town  on  the  present  site 
of  ^ uma,  the  place  "was  very  important — full  of  stirring  activity. 

When  the  report  of  1870  was  issued,  Camp  Apache  was  just 
being  placed  on  a permanent  basis.  It  had  previously  been  oc- 
cupied, and  had  been  known  successively  as  Sumner  in  1869, 
Camp  Ord,  Camp  Mogollon,  and  Camp  Thomas.  It  was  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  Coyotero  Apache  country,  on  a beautiful 
mountain  stream,  with  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains  as 
a background.  It  was  an  important  post  during  the  period  of 
Apache  warfare,  and  at  present  the  region  is  sought  every  sum- 
mer for  its  historic  associations  and  as  an  ideal  summer  plav- 
ground.  The  postoffice  used  to  be  at  Fort  Bowie,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  distant,  and  Tucson,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  away,  was  the  supply  station  and  nearest  town.  The  valleys 
around  vere  very  fertile;  there  was  fine  grazing  for  the  animals; 
magnificent  forests  of  pine  were  close  at  hand,  and  there  was  an 
abundance  of  fish  and  game— trout,  deer,  mountain  quail  and 
' i Id  turkey. 


Ft.  Thomas,  located  on  the  Gila  River  and  within  a few 
miles  of  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation,  was  established  in 
the  early  /0  s at  a stragetic  point  midway  between  Ft.  Apache 
and  h t.  Bowie,  and  directly  on  the  road  over  which  the  post  at 
* t.  Apache  as  well  as  the  City  of  Globe  and  the  San  Carlos  In- 
dian Reservation  received  all  supplies.  This  was  also  the  route 
over  which  the  Apache  travelled  on  his  many  forays  to  Mexico. 

So  important  and  permanent  was  this  post  considered  that 
very  substantial  and  comfortable  quarters  of  adobe  were  built 
m the  70  s *or  the  officers,  enlisted  men,  supplies  and  live  stock. 


Many  early  posts  were  as  transient  as  the  camp  of  the  Arab, 
who  folds  his  tent  and  silently  steals  away.  It  is  tantalizing  to 
hnd  mention  of  places  that  had  a name,  yet  seem  to  have  had  no 
local  habitation.  ’ ’ A few  of  these  evasive  locations  I have  run 
to  earth;  and  such  knowledge  as  I have,  I will  share  with  my 
reader.  Camp  Supply  was  a temporary  military  station  estab- 

lt  i 0n.el  lvit  Carson  on  the  Little  Colorado  not  far  from 
Liolbrook,  during  his  campaign  against  the  Navajos.  Camp 
Keno  was  established  as  a sub-station  of  Camp  McDowell,  in  Ton- 
to  Basin,  at  the  foot  of  Reno  Pass,  in  order  to  hold  the  Tonto 
Apaches  m check.  Old  Fort  Goodwin,  named  after  the  first  ac- 
nve  governor  of  the  territory,  was  about  thirty  miles  from  Saf- 
tord,  three  miles  south  of  the  Gila  River.  It  was  established  by 
General  Carleton  in  1864  both  as  a protection  for  that  region 
against  the  fierce  and  destructive  attacks  of  the  White  Moun- 
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tain  Pinal,  and  Chiricahua  Apaches,  and  as  a safe  place  for  re- 
sort’for  Indians  who  desired  to  come  in  and  give  themselves  up. 
In  1865  there  were  three  companies  of  soldiers  at  Fort  Goodwin 
under  command  of  Colonel  Pollack,  and  in  1866  there  were  nuie 
hundred  Indians  there  under  guard  of  the  troops  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  the  civil  officers  who  had  been  appomed 
to  set  up  a territorial  government  in  Arizona  Major  Willis  in 
command  of  a detachment  of  the  California  ’Volunteers,  estab- 
lished a camp  at  Chino  Valley  about  twenty  mite  northeast  of 
Prescott,  December  21,  1863,  and  named  it  For^  ^hiPP1®-  ,r 
civil  government  was  set  up  here  in  January,  1864;  but  in  May, 
Capitol  and  Camp  were  both  moved  to  Granite  Creek,  near  the 
present  site  of  Prescott,  and,  thereafter,  for  a considerable  time 
the  original  location  at  Chino  Valley  was  called  Camp  Clark,  in 
honor  of  the  surveyor-generai  of  New  Mexico.  .u-t  the  time  that 
America  took  possession  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase  there  was  a 
Mexican  fort  about  two  miles  south  of  Calabasas  with  substantial 
buildings  of  stone  and  auobe.  In  J une,  1856,  the  dragoons  iin  er 
Maior  Steen  came  on  from  Tucson,  and  occupied  this  old  Mexi- 
can fort  for  some  months  before  taking  up  a permanent  location 
at  Fort  Buchanan.  Later,  near  the  close  of  the  Civil _ War,  this 
old  fort  was  again  occupied  by  American  troops,  and  was  then 
named  Fort  Mason,  in  honor  of  the  then  commanding  officer  in 
Arizona  May  10,  1866,  Camp  Wallen  was  established  on  Baba- 
comari  Creek  in  a well-watered  picturesque  grazing  region 
Henry  I.  Yolin,  who  had  been  a soldier  in  Arizona  m 1866,  told 
me  in  an  interview  December  17,  1925,  that  he  was  with  the  com- 
mand that  established  Camp  Wallen.  They  took  possession  of 
old  Babacomari  Ranch.  He  said : “The  buildings  were  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  main  building  was  just  like  a castle,  with 
towers  on  two  corners — one  toward  Tubac,  and  one  toward  the 
San  Pedro  We  lived  in  tents,  and  used  the  buildings  for  a 
corral  at  night.  We  built  an  addition  to  the  old  house  about  one 
hundred  feet  square,  and  kept  our  stores  and  grain.”  In  1868 
Camp  Wallen  gave  place  to  Fort  Huachuca. 
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JOSEPHINE  BRAWLEY  HUGHES— Crusader,  State  Builder 

C.  LOUISE  BOEHRINGER 
(Copyright  1929) 

Josephine  Brawley  Hughes,  wife  of  a state  governor  and 
mother  of  a state  senator  was  a true  builder  of  state  by  her 
own  efforts.  No  need  for  her  to  bask  in  their  reflected  glory, 
for  all  who  knew  the  Hughes  family  knew  of  her  part  in  the 
development,  of  institutions  that  have  made  Arizona  a great 
sovereign  state. 

Born  on  a farm  near  Meadville,  Pa.,  Josephine  Brawley  at- 
tended regularly  a rural  school  several  miles  from  home  until 
ready  to  enter  Eainboro  State  Normal.  After  graduating  from 
the  normal  school,  she  taught  for  two  years  in  the  public  schools 
of  Pennsylvania.  While  a student  at  Edinboro  she  met  Louis  C. 
Hughes,  who  had  returned  to  school  after  service  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  1868  they  were  married.  A wound  received  in  the 
war  made  it  necessary  for  the  young  husband  to  seek  a warmer 
climate.  Tucson,  Arizona,  was  decided  upon  as  his  destination 
in  quest  of  health.  A brother,  Sam  Hughes,  had  gone  to  Tucson 
years  before,  and  urged  the  trip.  Having  only  limited  funds, 
Louis  Hughes  found  it  necessary  to  leave  his  young  wife  behind 
and  make  the  journey  alone  in  1871.  On  arrival  he  opened  a 
law  office  and  began  to  plan  and  save  for  the  coming  of  his 
wife.  Money  was  not  plentiful,  and  merchandise  such  as 
chickens  and  eggs  received  in  payment  for  legal  services  must 
be  sold  to  augment  the  fund.  A cow  received  in  this  way  was 
kept  as  a part  of  home  equipment.  It  took  a year  to  save 
enough  for  Josephine’s  fare — and  in  1872  she  started  on  the  long 
journey  with  her  baby  daughter,  Gertrude. 

The  trip  from  Pennsylvania  to  San  Francisco  was  made  by 
rail.  There  passage  was  taken  on  a boat  to  San  Diego,  known 
then  as  “New  Town.”  At  that  point  began  a 500-mile  trip  by 
stage  from  San  Diego  to  Tucson,  Arizona ; this  meant  continuous 
traveling  for  four  days  and  nights  without  stopping  except  to 
change  horses.  After  crossing  into  Arizona,  parts  of  the  trip 
became  precarious,  as  hostile  Apaches  were  raiding  the  country. 
Josephine  carried  a loaded  rifle  at  her  side  and  carried  her  baby 
in  her  arms.  Bouncing  over  the  rough  road  at  great  speed  there 
was  constant  fear  the  rifle  might  go  off,  and  at  one  point  Baby 
Gertrude  was  bounced  out  of  her  arms,  fortunately  into  soft 
sand.  Only  two  other  homemakers  were  established"  in  Tucson 
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when  the  young  wife  and  mother  reached  her  destination — Mrs. 
Charles  Lord  (wife  of  Dr.  Lord),  and  Mrs.  C.  Scott  (wife  of 
Judge  C.  Scott). 

********** 

The  old  pueblo  was  a primitive  settlement  in  the  early 
seventies  when  the  young  wife  came  to  preside  over  the  home 
prepared  by  the  struggling  young  lawyer  husband.  This  home, 
as  all  the  others,  was  built  of  adobe,  with  a fireplace  in  each 
room 'and  a woodbox  by  each  fireplace.  The  adobes  used  in 
building  w’ere  made  on  the  premises  and,  while  digging  on  the 
site,  many  human  bones,  swords,  pistols  and  arrowheads  were 
found.  The  ground  was  already  historic  ground  for  it  was  the 
site  of  the  old  fort  which  marked  the  original  settlement  by  the 
white  men  there.  It  was  there  that  the  first  American  flag  was 
raised  in  Arizona.  The  old  adobe  wTall,  which  surrounded  the 
old  town  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort,  stood  for  years  around 
wit  iLJt  iio.f  jwji  it  kV  uo  uiiud rains  that  it 

was  finally  torn  down. 

The  first  light  used  was  made  by  placing  a burning  rag  in 
a saucer  of  grease.  Mrs.  Hughes  sent  to  her  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  candle  molds  and  soon  her  little  home  and  those  of  her 
neighbors  wTere  lighted  by  candles.  It  w7as  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ern homes  in  the  community  and  the  yard  contained  the  only 
cistern  there.  This  cistern  was  a great  luxury  for  the  wrater 
drawn  from  the  earth  was  harsh  and  brackish.  Drinking  water 
was  brought  in  by  peddlers  who  got  it  from  a spring  and  sold 
it  at  ten  cents  a bucket. 

These  early  homes  had  no  screens  and  flies  swarmed  every- 
where seeking  entrance.  It  was  the  day  of  the  paper  fly  brush 
which  waved  constantly  over  the  dining  table.  The  young  house- 
wives exercised  their  artistic  skill  in  making  them  of  colored 
papers  cut  in  long  strips  with  fancy  edges. 

Housewives  made  their  own  soap — soft  soap  by  the  barrel. 
The  laundry  w’ork  was  done  by  the  Mexicans  who  took  the  clothes 
to  the  stream  that  ran  in  the  valley  near  Tucson.  They  dipped 
the  garments  in  wrater,  soaped  them  and  rubbed  and  sopped 
them  up  and  down  on  a large  smooth  stone,  kneeling  during  the 
process.  When  all  were  snowy  white,  they  were  hung  on  the 
mesquite  bushes  to  dry. 

The  only  fruits  available  were  quinces  and  pomegranates, 
brought  from  Mexico  in  wooden  oxcarts.  The  squeaking  and 
groaning  of  these  carts  could  be  heard  blocks  away.  The  Mexi- 
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can  drivers  carried  buckets  of  thick  soap  which  they  frequently 
poured  into  the  axle  holes  of  the  solid  wooden  wheels  to  lubri- 
cate them.  These  two-wheeled  carts  had  a hide  bottom  and  a 
framework  of  sticks  around  the  top.  Beside  fruits  they  brought 
in  loads  of  sugar  cane.  These  were  sold  to  the  children  who 
peeled  off  the  skin  and  sucked  the  end — Arizona’s  first  all-day 
suckers. 

Insect  life  was  plentiful  and  even  in  the  homes,  people  were 
on  the  lookout  for  tarantulas,  centipedes  and  scorpions.  Shoes 
were  placed  on  chairs  at  night  and  shaken  out  in  the  morning. 
These  insects  often  crawled  out  of  the  wood  in  the  woodboxes 
by  the  fireplace.  They  were  plentiful  in  the  yards,  but  flocks 
of  chickens  launched  a safety  campaign  by  chasing  and  eating 
them. 


Colored  paper  was  the  means  of  adding  color  and  cheer  to 
all  sorts  of  festive  occasions.  One  had  to  be  resourceful  with  the 


it  .3  -j..  a vU*w*.L^.e  JcoOa tUiou. 
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and  other  occasions,  the  people  decorated  small  tin  cans  with 
bright  paper  of  various  hues,  placed  a lighted  candle  in  each, 
and  arranged  them  all  around  the  edge  on  the  tops  of  the  flat 
houses.  It  was  really  effective.  Christmas  was  delightfully  ob- 
served in  the  Hughes  home.  There  was  always  a tree  which  Mrs. 
Hughes  decorated  with  colored  papers,  cotton  and  simple  toys. 
Later  in  the  evening,  Santa  Claus  with  sleigh  bells  brought  from 
Pennsylvania,  pranced  about  on  the  flat  roof,  blowing  a horn 
and  beating  a drum.  The  horn  and  drum  appeared  among  gifts 
on  the  tree  next  morning.  Little  Gertrude  and  her  brother  John 
were  taught  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus,  who  in  later  years  was  to 
them  a great  spirit  of  love,  with  parents  and  friends  as  his 
agents  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 


Summer  nights  were  just  as  warm  in  the  old  pueblo  fifty 
years  ago  as  they  are  now.  The  inhabitants  all  slept  in  the  open, 
in  their  yards  or  on  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  their  houses.  The 
Hughes  family  slept  in  their  yard  inside  the  historic  adobe  wall. 
J”  hen  all  were  settled  in  their  cots  with  the  starry  Arizona 
heavens  above  them,  Mr.  Hughes  would  tell  them  of  the  stars 
and  planets,  nowhere  more  clearly  visible  than  during  Arizona 
nights.  In  the  far  distance  the  howl  of  the  coyote,  closer  to  the 
houses  the  bark  of  the  dogs,  and  in  the  surrounding  yards  the 
crowing  of  the  roosters  were  the  accompanying  night  sounds  as 
gradually  the  pueblo  sank  in  slumber.  At  "times  the  stillness  of 
1 .e  !ater  nigbt  was  broken  by  the  crying  and  moaning  in  some 
Mexican  home  where  death  had  claimed  his  own.  At  other 
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times,  pistol  shots  rang  out  sharply  over  the  town  as  some  brawl 
was  at  its  height  in  a saloon,  and  at  intervals  a loud  resonant 
voice  was  heard  from  a distance  calling  out  k-e-e-e-n-o 
(keno)  from  the  gaming  table. 

New  Year’s  day,  everyone  kept  open  house  and  served  re- 
freshments. The  men  called  at  the  various  homes  and  left  unique 
calling  cards.  They  called  at  the  Hughes  home  first,  because 
it  was  the  only  home  that  did  not  serve  liquor,  and  after  having 
made  the  rounds  they  did  not  feel  safe  in  calling  there.  At  this 
season  came  barrels  of  apples,  apple  butter,  buckwheat  flour, 
maple  sugar  and  a sack  of  dried  apples  from  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  Brawley  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  carpet  for  the  “parlor”  was  an  event.  It  came  in 
long  strips  that  were  sewed  together  by  hand,  and  laid,  upon 
- lavers  of  straw  and  paper.  The  whole  family  sat  upon  it  and 
stretched  and  pulled  until  it  was  tacked  in  place.^  New  furni- 
ture, upholstered  in  oiue,  vVos  pdiohtisfcu  j-xOm  »» • Bu.vio,  ..no 
had  brought  it  in  from  San  Francisco.  The  bill  of  lading  was 
dated  March  23,  1875,  and  accounted  for  “9  packages  measurmg 
247  ft.  at  $1.00  per  foot— total  $247.”  Its  routing  was  indicated 
— “San  Francisco — for  Colorado  River — to  any  Colorado  Navi- 
gation Company’s  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado — to  be 
delivered  in  good  order  and  condition  at  Ft.  Yuma.”  It  was 
taken  from  Yuma  to  Tucson  by  wagon  train. 

********** 

It  was  in  this  historic  home  that  General  Nelson  Miles,  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  1886,  planned  many  of  his 
military  ventures.  Mrs.  Hughes  kept  the  map  used  by  General 
Miles  in  planning  his  campaigns  against  the  Apaches,  and  just 
before  her  death  she  presented  it  to  the  Historical  Society  of 
Arizona. 

General  Crook  was  also  a guest  at  this  house  and  much  ad- 
mired by  the  Hughes  family.  Significant  conferences  on  other 
matters  of  historical  interest  have  been  held  in  this  house,  as 
late  as  1914  when  despatches  concerning  the  troublesome  affairs 
of  a sister  republic  were  prepared  and  sent  to  eastern  papers. 

********** 

In  this  new  country  teachers  were  in  demand,  and  the  youn 
housewife  found  herself  called  upon  to  use  her  normal  trainin 
secured  at  Edinboro  Normal  in  Pennsylvania.  A call  had  been 
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sent  out  for  teachers  in  Arizona  the  year  before  *(1872)  and  in 
1873  two  teachers  had  been  engaged  to  come  to  Tucson  to  take 
charge  of  a school  for  girls.  An  outbreak  of  Apache  Indians 
made  it  unsafe  for  them  to  come  by  stage  into  Tucson,  and  Mrs. 
Hughes  opened  the  school  in  March  of  1873  and  continued  the 
school  until  travel  was  safe  for  the  California  teachers  who  were 
engaged  to  come. 


Announcement  of  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
to  be  held  m Philadelphia  in  1876,  carried  with  it  recognition  for 
Arizona  Territory,  and  in  1875  Mrs.  Hughes  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner for  Arizona  to  the  women’s  department.  So,  in  1876 
the  family,  father,  mother,  little  Gertrude  and  Babv  John  ma^e 
the  still  dangerous  stage  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  thence  by  boat  to 
ban  Francisco,  and  by  rail  across  the  continent  to  Philadelphia. 
Here,  with  pride  and  honor,  she  performed  the  (Bsti  v)  pm 
service  repo^eu  in  her  ny  Arizona. 

The  following  year  (1877),  Mrs.  Hughes  joined  with  a 
group  of  women  to  launch  another  new  institution — the  first 
Protestant  church  in  Arizona.  This  little  group  of  women 
helped  to  raise  funds  for  the  little  church  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  Mrs.  Hu°-hes, 
however  had  been  a life-long  Methodist,  and  when  the  Reverend 
Leorge  E.  Adams,  pioneer  Methodist  missionary  to  Arizona,  ar- 
rived, he  found  an  ally  in  her.  She  became  the  leading  spirit  in 
organizing  Methodism  in  Tucson  which  found  its  first  outward 
manifestation  in  the  brick  church  at  the  corner  of  Pennington 
btreet  and  Stone  Avenue.  This  little  brick  church  became^ the 
center  tor  many  reform  movements  in  Arizona.  Here  Frances 
Willard,  a warm  personal  friend  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  spoke  for  the 
temperance  cause,  and  these  two  crusaders  set  out  over  the  terri- 
tory and  organized  the  first  W.  C.  T.  U.  As  president  of  the 
new  organization,  Mrs.  Hughes  found  much  to  engage  the  ef- 
torts  of  a reformer.  Arizona  was  wide  open— and  ail  days  were 
alike.  Their  first  efforts  were  centered  upon  a Sunday  closing 
law— which  was  finally  placed  upon  the  statutes  bv  the  legisla- 
ture m 1887. 


—Free  schools  were  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1863. 
1Q79  laW  repeaIed  1111(1  others  were  passed  in  1871  and  in  1875.  In 
z a.  ™ ^eut  °“t  from  Arizona  for  teachers  to  come  into  the  territory 
demand  tor  opening  of  free  schools  in  Tucson  and  in  Yuma. 

c^i  ? wh°P  and  Mary  E’  Post  responded  to  the  Yuma 

UL  Wakefield  and  Mrs.  Fish  responded  to  the  Tucson  call. 
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During  the  struggle,  over  a period  of  years,  to  secure  a Sun- 
day closing  law,  Mrs.  Hughes  discovered  the  power  of  the  ballot 
in  legislation.  She  persuaded  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns,  a national 
suffrage  organizer,  living  in  Kansas,  to  come  to  Arizona  to  or- 
ganize the  suffrage  movement  into  a territorial  organization. 
Mrs.  Hughes  became  president  of  this  organization  of  which 
Mrs.  L.  Collins  was  recording  secretary  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Phillips, 
corresponding  secretary.  Thus  was  crystallized  the  initial  move- 
ment to  secure  equal  rights  , before  the  law,  for  Arizona  woman- 
hood. In  resigning  from  the  presidency  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  to 
take  up  the  suffrage  cause,  Mrs.  Hughes  said:  “Let  us  secure 
the  vote  for  women^  first— then  the  victory  for  the  protection  of 
our  homes  and  for  the  cause  of  temperance  will  follow.” 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  called  in  1891,  (by  act  of 
the  legislature),  a strong  fight,  led  by  General  William  Herring, 
was  made  to  incorporate  into  the  constitution  an  equal  rights 
provision.  Mrs.  Hughes  and  Mrs.  Laura  Johns,  national  suffrag- 
ist leader,  were  invited  to  present  the  matter  before  the  con- 
vention. They  made  able  presentations  and  remained  through- 
out the  convention,  almost  winning  an  equality  clause  for  the 
constitution. 

Then  began  a personal  campaign,  led  by  these  two  suffrage 
pioneers,  to  form  equal  suffrage  clubs  in  every  county.  Woman’s 
right  to  the  ballot  became  an  issue  before  each  successive  session 
of  the  legislature.  Legislative  tactics  permitted  the  equal 
- sufrage  bill  to  pass  in  one  house,  only  to  kill  it  in  the  other — dur- 
ing 1891,  1893,  *1895,  1897— until  1899  it  passed  both  houses, 
only  to  be  vetoed  by  Governor  Brodie.  This  veto  was  a distinct 
shock  to  the  aggressive  advocates  of  equal  suffrage,  but  they 
were  not  discouraged.  They  merely  changed  their  policy,  and 
began  a quiet  educational  campaign  for  suffrage,  temperance 
and  other  reforms. 

* In  1893,  Mrs.  Hughes’  husband,  Louis  C.  Hughes,  was  appointed 

governor  of  the  territory  by  President  Grover  Cleveland.  In  1894,  Mrs. 
Hughes,  accompanied  by  her  son  and  daughter,  attended  the  National 
Suffrage  Convention  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  a close 
friend  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  brought  the  young  sou  (later  Senator  John  Hughes), 
to  the  platform  and  after  introducing  him  as  the  son  of  Governor  and  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Hughes,  life-long  champions  of  equal  rights,  dedicated  this  native  son 
of  Arizona  to  the  cause  espoused  by  his  mother.  She  named  him  “The 
Suffrage  Knight  of  Arizona,”  Ho  accepted  the  charge  of  his  knighthood — 
and  in  1912  when  the  time  was  ripe,  as  state  senator,  he  introduced  in  the 
senate  the  resolution  which  amended  Arizona’s  new  state  constitution  by 
giving  the  franchise  to  women  several  years  before  the  nation  was  ready 
for  the  amendment. 
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Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  were  workers  in  reform  move- 
ments. They  had  recognized  early  the  power  of  the  press.  In 
1878,  they  established  the  Tucson  Star,  which  they  continued  to 
operate  for  a period  of  thirty  years.  Its  pages  were  always  open 
for  the  promotion  of  the  reform  movements  to  which  they  gave 
so  much  of  their  time. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Star,  Mrs.  Hughes  was  business 
manager,  bookkeeper  and  cashier,  wThile  Mr.  Hughes  was  editor, 
doing  all  the  work,  local,  exchange  and  clipping.!  Both  the  Star 
and  the  Citizen  (afternoon  paper),  received  a “ pony’ ’ Asso- 
ciated Press  report  of  about  500  words. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  wide  open  saloon,  Mrs.  Hughes 
conceived  the  idea  of  changing  pay  day  from  Saturday  night  to 
the  first  of  the  week,  as  Saturday  pay  days  meant  a “hang 
over”  for  the  first  of  the  week  and  difficulty  in  getting  out  the 
paper.  The  change  at  first  caused  a riot  and  some  dropped  out, 
but  in  time  it  was  accepted.  The  Star  was,  as  now,  a morning 
paper,  and  when  it  was  off  the  press  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
Mr.  Hughes  would  take  home  a large  bundle,  and  Gertrude  and 
John  were  routed  out  of  bed  to  help  get  them  addressed  and 
ready  for  the  stage  mail.  Often  after  the  office  help  was  paid 
off,  there  was  little  left  for  the  owners  of  the  paper. 

The  Star  was  the  determined  and  aggressive  foe  of  saloons 
and  gambling  houses  of  the  early  days.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hughes  lived  to  see  the  gamblers  go  out  of  business  as  a result 
* of  a law  passed  by  a territorial  legislature,  and  the  elimination 
of  saloons  by  an  initiated  law  after  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum power  had  been  placed  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  was  put  in  operation  by  the  voters  of  the  state. 

The  owners  of  the  saloons  and  gambling  houses  of  the  terri- 
tory constituted  the  dominating  influence  in  the  politics  of  that 
period,  but  even  so,  Editor  and  Mrs.  Hughes  had  the  courage 
to  bar  the  columns  of  the  Star  to  any  advertising  from  these 
sources.  Their  war  was  on  the  liquor  evil  and  not  against  in- 
dividuals in  the  business.  While  the  Star  was  not  popular 

t 1887,  Major  George  Kelly,  late  State  Historian,  joined  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hughes  as  a member  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  force,  having  decided 
to  leave  Missouri  and  cast  his  lot  with  Arizona,  after  correspondence  with 
the  owners  of  the  paper.  In  a recent  editorial  he  paid  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Hughes’  ability  as  manager  and  cashier  and  to  Mr.  Hughes’  ability  as  a 
paragrapher  who  commanded  attention.  The  aggressive  and  determined 
policies  of  the  Star  brought  it  early  recognition  as  the  foe  of  evil  influences 
and  the  friend  of  churches  and  early  day  organizations  for  the  uplift  of 
Arizona’s  citizenship. 
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among  those  who  inhabited  and  controlled  the  bar  rooms,  it  was 
always  recognized  as  a power,  both  in  politics  and  in  promoting 
the  development  of  Arizona. 

One  of  the  early  campaigns  of  the  Star  was  for  the  removal 
of  the  blood-thirsty  Apaches  from  the  state.  These  Indians  by 
their  depredations  prevented  the  state  from  becoming  thickly 
populated.  The  Star  plan  provided  for  the  removal  of  the 
Apache  leaders  to  the  Everglade  country  of  Florida,  and  the 
editor,  in  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1884,  caused  a 
plank  declaring  for  a removal  policy  to  be  placed  in  the  plat- 
form. Following  the  election  of  Cleveland  to  the  presidency  m 
that  year,  the  policy  was  put  into  practice,  and  General  Miles 
was  sent  to  the  stated  1886  to  rid  it  of  the  warlike  redskins. 

********** 

On  April  1,  1893,  Mrs.  Hughes  became  the  first  lady  of 
the  territory  when  her  husband  was  appointed  territorial  gov- 
ernor by  President  Grover  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Hughes  and  the  governor  were  both  ardent  advocates 
and  supporters  of  higher  education.  They  were  active  in  es- 
tablishing the  University  of  Arizona,  and  later  their  daughter, 
Gertrude,  was  the  first  woman  instructor  in  the  university. 

In  1912,  Mrs.  Hughes  had  the  honor  and  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing her  son,  John  Hughes,  a member  of  the  first  state  senate. 
Like  his  mother,  he  was  an  advocate  of  temperance  and  of  the 
enfranchising  of  women.  He  introduced  a resolution,  in  this 
first  state  senate  proposing  a constitutional  amendment  en- 
franchising Arizona’s  womanhood.  The  amendment  was  passed 
and  the  following  year  (1913)*  Arizona  women  first  went  to  the 
polls,  and  even  elected  a woman  to  office. 

* Enfranchisement  of  women  in  Arizona  came  by  this  early  amend- 

ment to  the  new  constitution  which  had  been  adopted  in  1910.  Recall  of 
public  officers  and  the  initiative  and  referendum  were  incorporated,  but 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  had  to  wait  until  after  Arizona’s  star  was 
made  one  of  the  galaxy  of  states,  in  1912.  Too  many  innovations  could  not 
be  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  constitution.  In  1913,  the  women  pro- 
ceeded to  test  out  the  recall  of  officers  and  enfranchisement  of  women.  In 
that  election  and  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona,  C.  Louise 
Boehringer  became  the  first  woman  to  hold  public  office  in  the  new  state. 
Later,  an  interesting  meeting  took  place  between  the  first  president  of  the 
Arizona  Suffrage  Association,  Josephine  Brawley  Hughes,  and  the  first 
woman  to  hold  public  office  in  Arizona.  The  meeting  occurred  in  the  his- 
toric Hughes  home  where  battles  with  Indians  and  battles  for  progressive 
ideas  had  been  mapped  out. 
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Senator  Hughes'  death  in  1922  was  a shock  to  his  mother 
from  which  she  never  fully  recovered. 

#«##****#* 

Josephine  Brawley  Hughes  was  a true  crusader,  sacrificing 
financial  gain,  comforts  and  herself  for  the  causes  she  had  es- 
poused. A pioneer  in  righteousness,  in  freedom  for  womanhood, 
in  protection  of  the  home,  and  in  education,  she  was  a true  state 
builder.  She  was  a wide  reader,  and  as  the  wife  of  a governor, 
the  mother  of  a state  senator,  and  the  business  manager  of  a 
daily  paper,  she  was  well  informed  on  the  political  questions  of 
the  day,  both  national  and  international. 

She  and  her  husband  both  lived  to  see  the  gamblers  go  out  of 
business,  the  saloons  eliminated  by  means  of  an  initiative  law, 
after  the  initiative  and  referendum  power  had  been  placed  in 
the  constitution  of  Arizona,  and  they  saw  women  enfranchised 
■>rd  elected  to  office.  For  all  these  measures  and  others,  they 
fought  aggressively  and  were  willing  to  have  enemies  that  future 
citizens  might  come  into  their  own.  Mrs.  Hughes  saw  Arizona 
become  a pioneer  state  in  woman  suffrage  and  in  curbing  the 
liquor  traffic,  after  thirty  years  of  unremitting  effort.  So  un- 
likely was  it  that  either  of  these  measures  would  ever  be  adopted, 
that  for  years  the  work  in  their  behalf  was  considered  a joke. 
Their  adoption  brought  hundreds  of  letters  of  congratulation  to 
these  pioneers  in  state  building. 

Self-denying,  eager  to  share  the  beauties  and  plain  com- 
forts of  life  with  her  neighbors  and  the  needy — from  rare  plants, 
shrubs  and  plots  of  green  grass  in  the  days  of  early  desert  bar- 
renness— to  food,  medicines  and  personal  ministrations  for  the 
healthseekers  who  came  to  seek  life's  greatest  boon  was  this  little 
mother  and  teacher  of  the  seventies  and  eighties.  Quietly  ag- 
gressive in  her  vision  of  Arizona  as  a clean  and  free  state  for 
future  citizens,  was  this  fearless  crusader  and  builder  of  state  in 
the  nineties  and  the  days  of  emerging  statehood. 

The  pioneer  spirit  was  transmitted  to  her  daughter  who  was 
the  first  woman  on  our  state  university  faculty,  and  to  her  only 
grandchild,  Miriam  Meredith  Woodward  Taylor,  who  was  for 
several  years  connected  with  the  Ince  Picture  Studios  at  Culver 
City  and  is  now  a scenario  editor  with  National  Pictures  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Hughes  died  at  Hermosa  Beach,  California,  in  April 
of  1926,  at  the  age  of  88  years.  She  was  buried  in  Evergreen 
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Cemetery,  Tucson.  She  leaves  her  daughter,  Gertrude  Hughes 
Woodward,  of  Hermosa  Beach. 

* 

The  only  tablet  in  memory  of  a woman  who  has  rendered 
service  to  her  state  yet  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol 
in  Phoenix  is  the  one  in  memory  of  Josephine  Brawley  Hughes, 
placed  there  December  16,  1926. 

In  Memorium 

E.  JOSEPHINE  BRAWLEY  HUGHES 
Wife  of 

GOVERNOR  L.  C.  HUGHES 
and  Mother  of 
HON.  JOHN  T.  HUGHES 


Mother  of  Methodism 
Founder  of  W.  C.  T.  U. 

and  Founder  of  the  First  Daily  Newspaper  in  Arizona 


Born  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Dec.  22,  1839 
Died  April  22,  1926 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  published  quarterly  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  for  October  1, 
1929. 

STATE  OF  ARIZONA  l 
COUNTY  OF  MARICOPA  / Ss- 

Before  me  a notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid  personally  aPR«a[f^ 

Geo.  H.  Kelly,  who,  havJJ8  ^RI ZOVA $ hTsToTiC  REV  IE  W ^ nd^that  the  following  is  to 

Editor  and  pub « t?ue  .U^t  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  txiiet.  a .,  blication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 

ca^oS^requi^d0^^  Act  of’ August  24.  1912.  embodied  in  section  411.  Postal  Laws  and 

Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit:  ...  . l • 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 

managers  are:  post  office  address— 

Name  of-  ^ Phoenix.  Arizona 

Publisher — Geo.  H.  Keliy  Phoenix,  Arizona 

Editor — Geo.  H.  Kelly  " "" * Phoenix,  Arizona 

Managing  Editor — Geo.  ri.  Kelly  "J .Phoenix,  Arizona 

Business  Manager — Geo.  H.  Kelly  - “ * , , u tated 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  bv  a corporation,  its  name  and  address  must^ 

and  also  iuuneui-te./  t ucie u ^ — * - • ^ ^ J ^ a corporation,  the  names  and 

FHioE  J«n«sdu! sir, 

be  given.) 

Owned  by  State  of  Arizona.  ...  • • 

3 That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  hold- 
i„s  / per  cent  or  of  total  amount  of  bond,,  mortgage.,  or  other  , ecum.es  are.  (If  there 

than  as  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 

trn^boJeTs3115  °r  0therWiSC’  “aily  PuNkatiins  only.) 

shown  above  is  QEO.  H.  KELLY, 

State  Historian. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  da,  of  September  l«9^^ 

£^3526.— Ed.  1924.  <Mr  commission  expires  Sept.  23.  1930.) 

office.S,°The  p^bfist/ must’  plbfish  a copy  of  this  statement  in  the  second  issue  printed  next 
after  its  filing. 

POSTMASTER:  BE  SURE  TO  READ  AND  CAREFULLY  OBSERVE  INSTRUCTIONS 
ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 
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